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Art. I.—Congregationalism. 


‘Tue Age of the Puritans is not extinct only and gone away 
from us, but it is as if fallen beyond the capabilities of 
memory herself ; it is grown unintelligible, what we may call 
incredible. Its earnest purport awakens now no resonance in 
our frivolous hearts. We understand not even in imagination, 
one in a thousand of us, what it ever could have meant. It 
seems delirious, delusive; the sound of it has become tedious 
as a tale of past stupidities. Not the body of heroic Puritan- 
ism only, which was bound to die, but the soul of it also, 
which was and should have been, and yet shall be immortal, 
has for the present passed away.’ * 

Six-and-thirty years have passed away since the great 
critic, historian, and moralist whom we have recently lost 
wrote these words; and it is more than doubtful whether in 
the interval Puritanism has become at all more ‘ intelligible’ 
to most Englishmen. The Puritan conceptions of God and of 
the universe, of the life and destiny of man, of the Christian 
Church, of worship, of national government, of the true ends 
for which Churches and nations exist, are still ‘ incredible’ to 
us. Those conceptions can indeed never, in their old form, 
recover their old supremacy over the hearts and lives of men ; 
but Mr. Carlyle is right when he says that the ‘soul’ of 
Puritanism is immortal; the energetic faith of those great 
times will return, and then very much of the Puritan con- 
troversy that seems to us frivolous will be recognized as 
having, at least for the Puritan age, an immense importance, 
and very much of what seems sheer fanaticism and madness 
will be recognized as ‘ truth and soberness.’ Festus was in- 


* «Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,’ vol. i. p. 7. 
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266 Congregationalism. 


competent to judge whether Paul was mad or not; we ought 
to be very cautious when we attempt to judge how much was 
rational, how much was irrational, in the contention of the 
Puritans. 

But there were Puritans and Puritans. The early Sepa- 
ratists, Robert Browne, Henry Barrowe, John Greenwood, and 
their allies, assaulted Cartwright and the Presbyterians 
with a_vehemence as fierce as that with which Cartwright 
and the Presbyterians assaulted Whitgift and the High 
Commission. Looking back upon the controversies of the 
Elizabethan times, we are able to see that the Presbyterians 
and the Separatists were really fighting under the same flag, 
that at heart they held the same principles ; but these prin- 
ciples received in the writings and ‘gathered Churches’ of 
the Separatists so intense and audacious an expression that 
the moderate men were filled with dismay and horror. If, as 
Mr. Carlyle says, the main movement of Puritanism has 
become ‘ unintelligible,’ ‘ incredible,’ ‘ delirious,’ it may be as- 
sumed that Congregationalism, which is one of the extreme 
developments of Puritan principles, must be separated by 
impassable gulfs from modern thought and modern faith. 

The root-principle of Congregationalism, which I endea- 
voured to illustrate in a former paper,* ought not, indeed, to 
be remote from the modern Christian mind, for it has a place in 
the recognized theology of all Evangelical Churches. The re- 
ligious communities which were originated by the Evangelical 
Revival of the last century, and thereligious communities which 
received from the Revival fresh inspiration and vigour, have, 
during the last hundred years, re-asserted with great serious- 
ness and awe the infinite contrast between those who are 
loyal to Christ and those who are not, between the lost and 
the saved. The emphasis with which Congregationalism 
maintains that the members of Christian Churches should be 
Christians is, therefore, intelligible to all Evangelicals ; and 
the struggle in which Congregationalists have been engaged 
for three hundred years, in their endeavour to express in the 
constitution of the Church the infinite significance of conver- 
sion, of faith in Christ, of regeneration, ought to secure for them 
the hearty sympathy of all who care for Evangelical theology. 
Indeed this polemic involves something of even greater im- 
portance than Evangelical theology. It is a declaration that the 
religious difference between those who submit to the authority 
of Christ and those who revolt against it is immeasurable ; it 
is an endeavour to bring home to men the reality of sin and 
* BritisH QuaRTERLY, January, 1881. 
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of righteousness ; and, to say everything in a word, it is the 
translation into polity of the great spiritual law, ‘He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.’ The Idea of the Church—that ‘ august society 
of saints ’—is outraged when the dead and the living, the lost 
and the saved, those who are living in the light of the Divine 
joy, and those on whom ‘the wrath of God’ abides, are 
received into communion together. 

And—passing from the Idea of the Church to its Functions, 
—these also require that, as far as this can be secured, all 
that are in the Church should be loyal to Christ’s authority, 
and should have received the illumination of the Spirit of 
Christ. It is at this point that Congregationalism breaks 
openly with more moderate Puritanism. Henry Barrowe 
expresses one of the decisive and characteristic elements of 
the Congregational theory in the following words— 


It is manifest that all the members of the Church have a like interest 
in Christ, in His Word, in the Faith; that they altogether make one 
body unto Him; that all the affairs of the Church belong to that body 
together. All the actions of the Church, as prayers, censures, sacraments, 
faith, &c., be the actions of them all jointly, and of every one of them 
severally; although the Body, unto diverse actions, use such members as 
it knoweth most fit to the same.* 


The essence of the whole controversy between Congrega- 
tionalism and those forms of Church polity with which it is 
most frequently brought into collision, lies in what is affirmed 
in this passage. 

Every Christian Church is a living organism. Its separate 
members have their separate functions. Some are appointed 
to teach; some may be appointed to exhort; some to take 
charge of the temporal affairs of the community. It has its 
rulers, and its rulers claim obedience. But if it is true 
that ‘all the members of the Church have a like interest in 
Christ, in His Word, in the Faith ;’ if it is true that all the 
affairs of the Church are the affairs of all its members, then 
Barrowe is right in the inference which he draws from this 
principle later on, when he says— 


Now, then, seeing every member hath interest in the public actions of 
the Church, and together shall bear blame for the defaults of the same; and 
seeing all our communion must be in the truth, and that we are not to be 
drawn by any into any willing or known transgression of God’s law; who 
can deny but every particular member hath power, yea and ought, to 


* Barrowe’s ‘ Brief Discovery of the False Church,’ p. 35. 1590. 
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examine the manner of administering the sacraments, as also the estate, 
disorder, or transgressions of the whole Church, yea, and not to join in 
any known transgression with them, but rather to call them all to repent- 
ance, &c., and if he find them obstinate and hardened in their sin, rather 
to leave their fellowship than to partake with them in wickedness. 


With words like these before us, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the alarm, the indignation, the terror, created by the 
early Congregationalists. Their theory seemed to menace 
the Church with universal anarchy. And it must be acknow- 
ledged that the form in which the responsibilities and duties 
of private members of the Church was sometimes stated 
justified grave apprehension. Every individual Christian 
seemed to be invested with the attributes of an infallible critic 
of doctrine, polity, and administration. It seemed as if it 
were every man’s duty to insist that his own judgment 
should be a law to the Church. The duty of recognizing in 
others the same access to the mind and will of Christ that a 
man claims for himself was not stated with sufficient clear- 
ness and force. Nor was it remembered that, though Christian 
men ‘have an unction from the Holy One, and know all 
things,’ moral idiosyncrasies, and differences of intellectual 
power and of intellectual discipline will always affect the 
manner in which different men who are equally loyal to Christ 
will suppose that the law of Christ is to be fulfilled in practice. 

But to make any impression on sluggish and hostile minds, 
it is necessary to say one thing at a time, and to say it 
without surrounding it with the limitations which would 
obscure its meaning and fetter its force. The issue which 
was raised by Congregationalism is of supreme importance : 
Has Christ placed the affairs of His Church in charge of 
Church officers or in charge of all Christians? It was the 
contention of the Congregationalists that the corruptions of 
Christendom had arisen from the surrender and suppression 
of the functions of the Christian commonalty. 


The people, upon a superstitious reverence and preposterous estimation 
unto their teachers and elders, resigned up all things, even their 
duty, interest, liberty, prerogative into their hands; suffering them to 
alter and dispose of all things after their own lusts, without inquiry or 
controlment. Whereupon the true pattern of Christ’s Testament, so highly 
and with so great charge incommended by the apostles unto the fidelity of 
the whole Church, was soon neglected and cast aside, especially by these 
evil workmen, these governors, who some of them affecting the pre- 
eminence sought to draw an absolute power into their own hands, per- 
verting those offices of more labour and care into swelling titles of fleshly 
pomp and worldly dignity.* 


* ‘Brief Discovery,’ p. 3. 
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To effect a complete and permanent Reformation, it was 
necessary to recall the Christian commonalty to the discharge 
of the duties which they had at first neglected through their own 
indifference, and which, according to Barrowe, they had after- 
wards lost through the ambition of the priesthood. It was of 
the duties rather than the rights of the Christian commonalty 
that the early Congregationalists were thinking. It was neces- 
sary to recover ‘ rights’ in order to discharge ‘ duties ;’ about 
the ‘rights’ apart from the ‘ duties’ they were very indiffer- 
ent. ‘The whole method and tone of the controversy differed 
widely from very much that we have become familiar with in 
recent times. Men were not invited to become Congrega- 
tionalists, because Congregationalism gave them the power to 
choose their own ministers, and to control, according to their 
own tastes and wishes, the conduct of worship and all the 
affairs of the Church. Nobody would have cared enough for 
Congregationalism to be imprisoned for it, to be hung for it, 
if this had been the meaning of the movement. Men were 
told that Christ had trusted His truth and His laws to the 
fidelity of all who loved Him; that no Christian man could 
escape the responsibility which this trust imposed; and that 
at whatever cost and in the face of whatever peril, the 
responsibility must be discharged. They were invited to 
separate themselves from the national Establishment that 
they might be loyal to the trust they had received from Christ, 
and that they might so escape His final condemnation. Only 
in ‘gathered Churches,’ consisting of devout and spiritual 
members, could the Christian commonalty fulfil the functions 
to which they were divinely called. That these Churches 
should have ‘rulers’ was part of the will of Christ, and both 
Browne and Barrowe insisted on the duty of honouring and 
obeying them; that they should have ‘teachers’ was also 
part of the will of Christ, and it is the duty of the taught to 
listen with respect and consideration to those who teach them; 
but the ultimate responsibility for the whole life of the Church 
lies with the Church itself, not with the ministers alone. What- 
ever powers may be entrusted to pastor, teacher, elders, 
deacons, the Church can never surrender its own supreme 
authority, for the retention of this authority is necessary to 
the discharge of its duties. It must take guarantees that 
those whom it appoints to office shall be loyal to their trust ; 
if they are persistently disloyal it must have the power of 
removing them. The Church—the whole Church—is respon- 
sible for the persons who are received into membership and 
retained in membership ; for the order of worship; for the 
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substance, at least, of the teaching which is given to the 
Church itself, and which is given in the name of the Church 
to people outside. 

In this region, as many will think, Congregationalism be- 
comes ‘ unintelligible,’ ‘incredible,’ ‘ delirious.’ That trades- 
men, mechanics, farmers, ploughmen, and serving-men, 
women harassed with household cares, or earning their 
living as household servants, or in workshops and factories, 
should be charged with such responsibilities, and should be 
regarded as having any competence to meet them, will to many 
people seem preposterous. What can such persons know 
of the deep mysteries of theology ? Howcan they be expected 
to form an intelligent judgment on conflicting doctrines of the 
Trinity and of the person of Christ, on conflicting theories of 
the atonement, on the controversies concerning Augustinian- 
ism, controversies extending over fourteen centuries, and 
dividing saints from saints, theologians from theologians ? 
What can they know about the researches and the principles 
which must determine questions relating to the canon and to 
the inspiration of the sacred books? How can they be trusted 
to arrive at just conclusions concerning the sacraments, con- 
cerning the true polity of the Church, concerning the modes 
of worship which are most in harmony with the genius of the 
Christian revelation and most conducive to the spiritual 
strength of the Christian Church? In the administration of 
discipline, is it reasonable to expect that such persons will 
have an adequate knowledge of the ethical principles of 
Christ, will be competent to discern the true application of 
those principles to the complex affairs of human life, will 
be able to escape from the personal antipathies and personal 
prejudices which would disturb their impartiality and destroy 
the moral authority of their decisions? Can such persons be 
even trusted with the election of their own religious teachers 
and rulers? Are they competent to judge of the intellectual 
and spiritual qualifications of a pastor or preacher? Will 
they not think very little of the sagacity, of the knowledge, 
of the just discrimination, of the steadfast integrity, of the 
deep devoutness necessary to the office, and will they not be 
caught by the charm of a pleasant manner, by vivacity, by 
fluency, by many other superficial attractions which are quite 
separable from the real elements of efficiency? Is it not cer- 
tain that a Church polity which assumes in the ordinary 
members of a Church intellectual and moral resources which 
very few of them can possess, will lead to confusion, scandal, 
and disaster ? 
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Our principal reply to these objections is a very simple one. 
We take the New Testament seriously. We believe that those 
whom Christ redeems from ‘this present evil world’ and 
translates into His kingdom receive a Divine life and a Divine 
light, and are taught of God. The measures of spiritual 
illumination and of spiritual strength given to different men 
vary. Shining in the same heaven, ‘star differeth from star 
in glory.’ But a man’s rank in the Divine kingdom is not de- 
termined by his social obscurity or distinction, or by the extent 
of his secular knowledge, or by the degree of his general in- 
tellectual culture. The serving-man may know more of the 
mind of God than the scholar ; the man who works at the forge 
than the man who fills a professor’s chair; and the maid may 
have a keener and truer spiritual vision than the mistress. It 
is often said that the Christian Church is a perpetual witness 
for democracy, and that in the presence of the harsh and often 
iniquitous gradations of rank in secular society, it illustrates 
the true equality of mankind. There is truth in this assertion, 
but not the whole truth. The Church does not merely refuse 
to recognize and confirm the inequalities of the world; it 
often reverses them. There are gradations of rank in the 
Divine kingdom as well as in secular states, but it often happens 
that, in passing from the inferior to the nobler order, ‘the 
first become last and the last first.’ 

Congregationalism affirms that any system of Church polity 
that does not recognize the wonderful endowments con- 
ferred on the Christian commonalty must be contrary to the 
mind of Christ. The early advocates of our theory often 
failed to make the real meaning of their position clear. They 
pleaded apostolic precedents as though all apostolic pre- 
cedents had the authority of a formal law. They appealed to 
‘texts’ when they should have appealed to principles. They 
seemed to fetter the Church to the customs of the primitive 
age when they were really claiming the very largest freedom. 
But we must judge them by the spirit of their writings rather 
than the letter; we must remember what were the methods 
of controversy in their times; we must let the profound and 
far-reaching principles asserted on one page control the formal 
argument developed on the next. If we sweep away what may 
have seemed to themselves the strongest supports of their 
position, dismiss all their curious appeals to Jewish history, 
reject their quotations from Jewish prophets as exegetically 
unsound, and, if exegetically sound, wholly irrelevant, refuse 
to acknowledge that the organization of the Churches of 
Galatia and the Church at Corinth is the type to which 
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modern Churches are bound to conform, their contention 
loses nothing of its real strength. Their main plea becomes 
stronger when separated from the ingenuities and subtleties 
which divert attention from the real issue. 

Are we to take the New Testament seriously ? This is the 
question which settles a large part of the controversy. What 
account are we to give of those who have believed in Christ 
and who are regenerate of the Holy Ghost? About the 
blessedness and dignity which they are all to possess on the 
other side of death, we can say little. For it doth not yet 
appear what they will be, when through one millennium after 
another, their power, wisdom, and righteousness will receive 
perpetual development under the kindlier conditions of the 
world to come ; and the immense possibilities of their wonder- 
ful destiny should make us regard with reverence and awe 
the obscurest of men who have received the life of God. But 
are they now the sons of God? Is it true that they dwell in 
Christ and that Christ dwells in them, that they have ‘ the 
mind of Christ,’ that they have received the ‘ spirit of wisdom 
and revelation,’ that they are confederate with Christ in His 
prolonged contest with the sins and sufferings of mankind ? 
Is it true that every Christian man—not priests alone, not 
ministers alone, but every Christian man, whether peasant or 
prince, gentle or simple, whether rich in secular learning or 
destitute of it—is charged to defend and perpetuate ‘ the faith 
once delivered to the saints,’ and to do his best to get the 
will of God done on earth as it is in heaven? Congrega- 
tionalism answers these questions in the affirmative, attributes 
to every Christian man amazing prerogatives and powers, 
insists that these are the ground of grave duties, requires the 
polity of the Church to be so constructed that every Christian 
man shall be charged with the responsibility of taking part in 
the maintenance and defence of the truth of Christ and in 
the assertion of His authority. In other words, according to 
the Congregational theory, the affairs of the Church are the 
affairs of every member of the Church; and to entrust the 
exclusive charge of doctrine, discipline, and worship to a 
sacerdotal or ministerial order is to suppress the functions 
and to paralyze the strength of the Christian commonalty. 

The direct illumination of the Holy Spirit does not release 
men from the duty of learning the will of Christ from the 
discourses delivered by Him during His earthly life and 
from the writings of His apostles; nor does it release them 
from the duty of availing themselves of those permanent 
ministries which He has instituted for the increase of the 
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spiritual knowledge of His people and the discipline of their 
righteousness. It is obvious that in a Congregational Church 
it is of the first importance to secure for all the members 
the amplest instruction in Christian faith and duty. It 
is not enough that they know the rudiments of the gospel. 
They have something more to do than to save their own souls. 
In Churches which entrust the clergy with all the functions of 
government, it may be sufficient if the Christian intelligence 
of the clergy is adequately disciplined. In Churches which 
divide these functions between the clergy and representative 
laymen, it may be sufficient if, in addition to the clergy, a fair 
number of laymen have acquired a considerable knowledge of 


’ the contents of the Christian revelation ; for the ordinary 


members of the Church, though comparatively uninstructed, 
may have the sense to recognize and to elect the men who 
are competent to discharge duties which are beyond their own 
strength. But Congregationalism makes heavy demands on 
the Christian commonalty, and these demands will never be 
met unless all the members of a Church are well taught. 
The Evangelical Revival of the last century, while it conferred 
on Congregational Churches blessings of immeasurable value, 
disturbed the true Congregational tradition; it led us to 
think that our work was done when we had prevailed upon 
men to repent of sin and to trust in the mercy of God revealed 
through Christ for eternal redemption. Our wiser fathers 
thought that when this Divine triumph was achieved their 
own work had only begun. It would be an exaggeration of 
the truth to say that we have reversed the parts which in their 
judgment belong to God and to the Church in the salvation 
of mankind; but it might be almost said that the early 
Congregationalists left the conversion of men very much in 
God’s hands, and made it the chief duty of the Church to 
discipline and perfect the Christian life of those who were 
already Christians ; we have thought that for the conversion 
of men the Church is largely responsible, and we have left 
them in God's hands for the development of Christian power 
and righteousness. 

One of Robert Browne's books is an illustration of the 
importance which he attached to full and exact Christian 
knowledge. He cails it ‘A Book which showeth the Life and 
Manners cf all true Christians ; and, how unlike they are unto 
Turks and Papists and Heathen folk. Also, the Points and 
Parts of all Divinity, that is, of the revealed Will and Word of 
God are declared by their several Definitions and Divisions, in 
order as followeth.’ It is something very different from the 
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brief and simple ‘ Manuals’ of Congregational principles which 
some ministers are in the habit of placing in the hands of all 
candidates for Church fellowship. Browne’s treatise contains 
a system of divinity, of ethics, and of ecclesiastical polity ; 
and from point to point he carries on a polemic with Romish 
and Anglican error and corruption. He begins with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the glorious perfections of God, and 
His authority ; goes on to the fall of man and its conse- 
quences ; then passes to the divinity of our Lord, His atone- 
ment and the doctrine of redemption. He then states the 
doctrines of grace, election, and effectual calling ; then dis- 
cusses the constitution of the Church, and the doctrine of the 
sacraments; and then the standing and privileges of Christians. 
After a brief account of Jewish ceremonies, he defines and 
illustrates what he describes as the general duties of religion 
and holiness — repentance, faith, the honouring of God, 
obedience to God. Then he gives an account of ‘special 
duties’ to be discharged for the name and kingdom of God 
—public worship and the keeping of the sabbath. He then 
passes to social duties, states what he conceives to be the 
duties and qualifications of rulers—including those who hold 
office in the Church, civil governors, husbands, parents ; 
he discusses the grounds of their authority and the obliga- 
tions which their authority imposes on them. He further 
states what he conceives to be the duties of ‘ inferiors,’ and 
insists with great resoluteness on the esteem, honour, and 
submission which are due to those who ‘have the rule over 
them.’ He then deals with our obligations to persons to 
whom we are not bound by definite relations—to good men, 
to the miserable. The book closes with an account of what 
he describes as strictly personal duties, and he treats of 
chastity, industry, providence, justice, fidelity, equity, 
truth, simplicity, and ‘ secresy’; * he denounces slander and 
covetousness. 

What is specially interesting about this curious book is the 
arrangement of the matter. As the book lies open before you, 
the column which occupies the left half of the left-hand page 
consists of questions and answers on the subjects I have 
enumerated. These are given in plain language, and printed 
in a bold, clear type. In the right-hand column of the same 
page there are questions and answers, exhibiting the errors 
or corruptions which are opposed to the truths and virtues 

* He dwells on the duty of keeping ‘ secret things’ secret. I suppose that 


even in the Congregational Churches of the heroic times, trouble sometimes 
came from thoughtless gossip and the betrayal of confidence. 
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which are stated in the first column. The questions and 
answers in the first column are to be studied and mastered 
by all. The questions and answers in the second column 

‘simple people may pass over;’ they are intended to arm 
those who are fairly intelligent but uneducated, against the 
erroneous doctrines and the erroneous etliics of ‘ Turks and 
Papists and Heathen Folk.’ On the right-hand page, in 
small type, Browne developes his system scholastically, in 
formal definitions. The treatise was obviously meant to be 
a text-book for the Congregational Churches, and it is very 
certain that those who mastered it would have a fulness and 
definiteness of religious and ethical thought which are not very 
common in our days. The book brings vividly home to us the 
judgment of the early Congregationalists on the kind and 
extent of knowledge which should be acquired by every member 
of a Christian Church. 

I have not yet exhausted the illustration of the spiritual 
audacity of Congregationalism. In Robert Browne’s book, of 
which I have just given an account, there are two definitions 
which are worth considering. He says— 


The Church planted or gathered is a company or number of Christians 
or believers, which by a willing covenant made with their God are under the 
government of God and Christ, and keep His laws in one holy communion. 

... The Kingdom of Christ is His oftice of government whereby He 
useth the obedience of His people to keep His laws and commandments 
to their salvation and welfare. 


In the passages which precede and follow those which I have 
quoted, there is a mystical identification of Christ with the 
Church, and with all the acts of the Church. His theory is 
that by ‘a willing covenant made with their God’ the members 
of a Christian Church accept the Divine will as their absolute 
law. In worship, faith, polity, and administration they ac- 
knowledge no other authority than the law of Christ. And 
through them the authority of Christ is to be visibly main- 
tained. The union between Christ and them is so intimate 
that, to use the technical language of the times, the Church 
has part in the prophetic, the priestly and the regal offices of 
its Head. Christ teaches through the lips of the doctors of 
the Church ; ivtercedes in the intercession of all its members ; 
and when the assembled Church pronounces its solemn deci- 
sions, its acts of government are the acts of its Lord. What 
is bound on earth is bound in heaven, and what is loosed on - 
earth is loosed in heaven. 

In other words, every Christian Church is a supernatural 
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society. It is the permanent home of God. It is consecra- 
ted by the ‘ Real Presence’ of Christ. The awful splendour 
which dwelt in the Holy of Holies was but the symbol and 
prophecy of a more august manifestation of God in the 
Church. When its members are assembled together in 
Christ’s name they have not merely the written records of 
His earthly ministry to guide, instruct, console, and animate 
them ; Christ Himself is among them. Nor does He stand 
apart from them, isolated in His Divine majesty. The deci- 
sions of the Church are sanctioned by His authority. Its 
prayers are made His own, ‘For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’ 

It was for this lofty conception of the functions of the 
Church that the early Congregationalists endured imprison- 
ment, exile, and death. Poor men and poor women were 
inspired by it with the courage of heroes and the endurance 
of martyrs. They, too, had seen ‘the holy city, the new 
Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven,’ with its 
gates of pearl, its foundations of precious stones, and the 
nations of the saved walking in its golden streets. It was a 
glorious vision, worth suffering for, worth dying for. 

Yes, it may be said, but only a vision, and a vision which, 
to use Mr. Carlyle’s language again, was ‘ incredible’ and 
‘delirious.’ It is well for the human race, however, that 
there are men to whom visions, seen in the diviner hours of 
life, are truer than all the common experiences of common 
days. Congregationalism, as conceived by its founders, was 
an ideal polity. Those of us who inherit their principles and 
traditions are willing to acknowledge that it remains an ideal 
polity. It can become actual only when the members of 
Christian Churches touch the height of that perfection to 
which the Divine will calls them, and achieve that perfect 
union with Christ which is the final triumph of faith and 
the ultimate condition of righteousness. Other systems of 
polity recognize and provide for the infirmities and follies and 
perversities of Christian men. Congregationalism assumes 
that they are altogether loyal to the thought and will of 
Christ ; it trusts with a complete and unreserved confidence 
to the power and supremacy of the Spirit of Christ in the 
Church of Christ. In the actual condition of Christendom 
systems which take guarantees against human passion and 
human error may ‘work’ better; but to some of us the 
idealism of Congregationalism has a fascination and charm. 
The way is left open for the perfect fulfilment of the Divine 
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idea. Guarantees which repress the outbreak of evil pas- 
sions may also repress the free movement of the divinest 
forces. A ‘strong’ government may be necessary to curb 
and check revolt, but it is likely to impair the energy which 
is possible to only a free people. 

As a matter of fact, where the true conception of Christian 
life and fellowship is seriously violated, Congregationalism 
often shows itself capable of providing informal remedies 
for evils which its principles and ideal constitution decline 
to recognize as possible. Just as under the freest secular 
governments the usual guarantees of liberty are formally 
suspended in times of national disturbance, so there are in- 
formal modifications introduced into the actual administra- 
tion of Congregational Churches when the members are 
unfaithful to the ideal of saintliness; and the natural 
results of their unfaithfulness are, to some extent, averted. 
The organization adjusts itself to the life. But the main 
lines of the polity are preserved, and when better days 
come, the Church is able to resume all its functions. Some- 
times, indeed, violent explosions occur; but they do not seem 
to me either more violent or more destructive than the cata- 
strophes which occasionally occur in Churches which are 
more careful to provide against the perils which arise from 
the imperfection of human nature. 


It is usual for Congregationalists to claim for their eccle- 
siastical ancestors a chief place in that protracted and com- 
plicated struggle which has secured for the English people 
their civil and religious freedom, and which will never be 
brought to a close until it has secured for them complete 
religious equality. The claim can be sustained by decisive 
proofs. But we make a grave mistake if we attribute to the 
Elizabethan Congregationalists the theory of individual rights 
which underlies most of the modern arguments against the 
interference of the State with religious faith and worship. 
Nor does this theory appear to have been discovered by the 
Congregationalists of the first half of the seventeenth century. 

The real character of the early Congregational struggle 
against the Crown cannot be understood unless we remember 
the Congregational conception of the Church. As we have 
seen, Browne, Barrowe, Greenwood, Penry, and their brethren 
believed that a Church is a society instituted by the authority 
of Christ and actually governed by His will. Christ alone 
has the right to determine who shall be received into the 
society, and who shall be excluded from it. Christ alone has 
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the right to determine its polity and its modes of worship. el 
When ‘ by one blast of Queen Elizabeth’s trumpet’ all Eng- as 
lishmen were made members of the national Church, and de 
were required under penalty to attend its services, the com- bt 
plaint of the Congregationalists was not that the queen had of 
trampled on the personal rights and violated the freedom of v 
the English people, but that she had usurped the authority le 
of Christ. ‘No prince can make any a member of the Church.’ 
When she imposed on the nation a system of Church govern- pC 
ment and a form of worship, still they did not complain that re 
she interfered with their personal freedom. They maintained Ww 
that she was interfering with the prerogatives of Christ, who al 
alone had the right to settle the government of the Church, to 
and the modes in which it should conduct its worship. It in 
was their contention that Christ did not use queens and w 
parliaments as the organs of His will in these high matters, a 
but those ‘ Christians or believers who,’ to quote words I have is 
quoted before, ‘by a willing covenant made with their God, H 
are under the government of God and Christ,’ and whose ec 
‘obedience’ Christ ‘useth . . . to keep His laws and com- m 
mandments.’ er 
They confessed that by God’s appointment Cesar—the civil 
magistrate—bad authority ‘to rule the commonwealth in all th 
outward justice, and to maintain the right, welfare and honour H 
thereof, with outward power, bodily punishments, and civil tl 
forcing of men.’ Some of them were extravagant in their 88 
concessions to the Crown, and went so far as practically to sur- th 
render all the securities of personal liberty. But while as a § 
religious duty they rendered to Cesar the things which are re 
Cexsar’s, they were equally resolute in refusing to render to ct 
Cesar the things which are God’s. a) 
In more recent times the struggle with the Crown and the tl 
Church took a new form. It became a contest for individual A 
rights—for what we call ‘civil and religious liberty.’ The in 
later contest, if it takes for its motto the words of Christ de 
which I have just quoted, must read them as though they tl 
were written, ‘ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, a 
but keep for yourselves the things which are your own.’ The Pp 
question as to the limits of the authority of the State over re 
individual citizens is plainly a very different question from o! 
that which interested the founders of English Congrega- ti 
tionalism. They were not contending for the rights of men, M 
but for the rights of Christ. o! 


The controversy in its more recent form is sometimes 
described in another way, a way which approximates more 
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closely to the original character of the struggle. It is described 
as a movement for the separation of Church and State. The 
description is not very exact and is open to some objections ; 
but, speaking roughly, it is a fairly true account of the object 
of the early English Congregationalists as well as of our own. 
We want the State to keep within its own province, and to 
leave the Church to govern itself. 

But it is contended that a complete separation of the two 
powers is impossible, that there are points at which their 
respective jurisdictions necessarily touch each other; this 
we may admit, and the questions raised by the conflict of 
authorities are sometimes intricate and extremely difficult 
tosolve. It is also contended that Congregational Churches, 
in their doctrine, discipline, and worship, are just as really 
under the control of the State as the Anglican clergy ; and 
a case recently decided in the Court of Vice-Chancellor Hall 
is quoted in support of this contention. In discussing the 
Huddersfield Chapel case there will be an opportunity for 
considering some questions which may seem of more im- 
mediate interest than the lofty principles which I have 
endeavoured to illustrate in this paper. 

In 1873 Mr. Stannard became assistant to Mr. Skinner, 
the pastor of the Church meeting in Ramsden Street chapel, 
Huddersfield. In January, 1875, he became co-pastor. At 
that time a majority of the trustees of the building were not 
satisfied that Mr. Stannard’s preaching was in harmony with 
the doctrines defined in a schedule to the trust-deed. Mr. 
Skinner resigned in April, 1877, and then Mr. Stannard was 
retained to supply the pulpit, although on account of diffi- 
culties arising out of the terms of the trust-deed he was not 
appointed to the pastorate. In January of last year some of 
these difficulties had been removed and he was elected pastor. 
A majority of the trustees were still confident that his preach- 
ing was not in harmony with the doctrinal schedule of the 
deed, and instituted legal proceedings to eject him from 
the use of the building. In the suit they relied principally on 
a letter written by Mr. Stannard on his election to the 
pastorate, m which he stated the qualifications with which he 
received the several articles of the schedule. In the judgment 
of the Vice-Chancellor the action of the majority of the 
trustees was sustained by the provisions of the deed, and 
Mr. Stannard was therefore declared to be no longer minister 
of Ramsden Street chapel. 

The judgment has given occasion to some very wild, in- 
coherent, and unintelligent writing. In an article on the 
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case in a provincial Conservative newspaper there is the 
following amusing passage— 


Very disagreeable is it for high-souled Nonconformists that certain re- 
ligious doctrines and forms of worship should be enforced among them by 
the strong secular arm of the law of the land. Fain would they deny that 
such is the case, and represent that such is the fate only of enthralled 
Churchmen. But unfortunately instances are of continual occurrence 
when the law interferes in the religious affairs of even the most stalwart 
Liberationists, and prescribes or prohibits, directs or deprives, in a man- 
ner wholly at variance with the volumes of Liberationist tall talk. De- 
nominational organs may strive to suppress reports of the frequent law- 
suits concerning Dissenting chapels and doctrines and trust-deeds; but 
there are many Dissenters who read some better journal than the sec- 
tarian paper, and they become painfully aware that their leaders and 
instructors who profess to enlighten them are sedulously endeavouring to 
keep them ‘in the dark and to deceive and mislead them. The Dissenters 
of Huddersfield have just been taught that they are under law, and that 
their chapel and its affairs are under ‘ State patronage and control,’ from 
which the Liberation Society has never yet made any effort to liberate 
them, as all its energies have been directed to meddling with the private 
affiairs of the Church instead. 


The Times had an article—less extravagant, of course—but 
betraying in the very terms it uses a very natural misconcep- 
tion of the facts and principles involved in the suit. It began 
with these sentences— 


It seems to be supposed by some ardent Ritualists that, if only the 
Church were disestablished, they would be able to live in perfect peace, 
and could for all time do exactly as each one liked, without having the 
fear of Lord Penzance or any secular authority before their eyes. We 
would advise those who harbour this delusion to study a decision by Vice- 
Chancellor Hall which we report to-day. It will show that a religious 
body may have not the remotest connexion with the State, may embody 
the very dissidence of Dissent, and yet not eseape interference at the 
hands of the law. No section of Nonconformists probably more desired 
to hold aloof from contact with secular Courts than the body of ‘ Pro- 
testant Dissenters of the Congregational denomination, otherwise called 
Independents,’ whose doctrines have been the subject of discussion for 
seven days in Vice-Chancellor Hall’s Court. The early fathers of that 
Church would have marvelled much had they been told that they would 
one day find it necessary to resort to a court of equity for aid, and invite 
the judges of the land to construe their articles or say what were their 
true doctrines. The force of circumstances, however, has brought about 
this strange result. 


It was certain that the suit would give occasion to a great 
deal of writing of this sort. The prosecution and imprison- 
ment of Mr. Pelham Dale and Mr. Enraght had produced a 
very restless feeling in many Churchmen. The prosecutions 
appeared, at least, to be vivid illustrations of the fact that the 
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State has charge of the doctrine, ritual, and discipline of the 
Anglican Church, and it was to be expected that when the 
trustees of Ramsden Street chapel appealed to the Vice- 
Chancellor to eject Mr. Stannard, we should be told that 
Nonconformists are in precisely the same position as Church- 
men, and that the State has charge of the doctrine, ritual, and 
discipline of Congregationalists. A very few minutes’ reflection 
will enable any one to discover that there are the widest 
possible differences between the case of the ejected Non- 


_ conformist minister and the ease of the two imprisoned 


clergymen. 

The issue raised by the Huddersfield suit was extremely 
simple. Rather more than thirty years ago certain persons 
in Huddersfield secured a piece of ground with the intention 
of erecting a chapel upon it. A chapel was erected. The 
people who subscribed the money, orthe committee appointed 
to carry out their wishes, placed the building in trust. Thirty 
years ago, as I have heard, there was a great dread in Hud- 
dersfield of the movement which has received its name from 
the venerable James Morison of Glasgow. The vehement anta- 
gonism to Calvinistic theology and the eager evangelistic zeal 
of the Morisonians had created a considerable number of con- 
gregations in Scotland, and from time to time adventurous 
representatives of the movement made raids across the bor- 
der. Yorkshire Congregationalists, or some of them, regarded 
the creed of the zealous Scotchmen with dismay. And s0 it 
happened that the founders of the Ramsden Street chapel 
resolved that to the end of time no Arminian heresy should 
be preached in its pulpit. In a schedule to the trust-deed 
the chief doctrines of the Calvinistic theology were defined 
with a rigour unusual among Congregationalists in recent 
years, and the pastor of the Church assembling in the build- 
ing was required, on his appointment, to state in writing his 
acceptance of these definitions. 

Whether it is expedient or just that such definitions of 
doctrine should be introduced into the schedule of a trust- 
deed and the acceptance of them by the minister made the 
condition of his use of the building, whether a deed so con- 
tructed is in harmony with the principles and genius of Con- 
gregationalism, are questions which I will consider later in 
this paper; but it is notorious that most people who give 
money for the erection of a place of worship suppose that 
they are acting within their rights when they ask for securities 
of this kind. They argue that, since the building is erected by 


their money, they have a moral right to prevent it from being 
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used for the propagation of religious opinions which they 
abhor; and they think that the best way to secure it for the 
purposes they want to promote is to define a set of doctrines 
in the trust-deed. 

_ English law sanctions this claim ; and the question which 
the Vice-Chancellor had to determine was whether Mr. 
Stannard had satisfied the conditions which the builders of 
the chapel had insisted should be fulfilled by every minister 
that used it. This was the only question which the Vice- 
Chancellor would touch. It was the only question which he had 
a right to touch. There was a natural endeavour on the part 
of Mr. Stannard’s counsel to raise other issues. He referred 
to what Dr. Allon is alleged to believe on one doctrine, and to 
what Mr. Baldwin Brown is alleged to believe on another. 
My own departures from Calvinistic traditions were not for- 
gotten. It was also argued that Congregationalists were un- 
friendly to the imposition of definite creeds either on ministers 
or Churches. The whole speech was an attempt to attribute 
to the Vice-Chancellor the functions of an ecclesiastical judge. 


_ He was asked to determine the limits of Congregational ortho- 
doxy. But he very properly declined to assume any such re- {| 


sponsibility. He put all these topics aside. He was not an 
ecclesiastical judge, but a judge in Chancery. He declared 
that he had not to determine any question affecting Congrega- 


tional doctrine, but only to interpret the provisions of a deed. % 


He said virtually that certain persons had contributed their 
money to erect a building in Ramsden Street, that the law 
allowed them to settle the terms on which it should be used, 
that they had agreed that before any minister was appointed 
to be the regular and legal occupant of the pulpit he should 
declare in writing his assent to certain doctrines, that the 
letter which Mr. Stannard wrote did not satisfy the conditions 
imposed by the persons who erected the building, and that, 
therefore, Mr. Stannard must retire. Whether the doctrines 
of Mr. Stannard were true or false, consistent or inconsistent 
with his position as a Congregational minister, were questions 
in which the Court of Chancery had no concern. 

. In two important respects the case of Mr. Stannard is wholly 
different from the case of Mr. Pelham Dale and Mr. Enraght. 
_ Itis clear, in the first place, that the State had nothing to 
do with settling the doctrines to be preached by the minister 
of Ramsden Street chapel. Those doctrines were never sub- 
mitted to the approval of Parliament or the Crown. It was 
not the law of the land which laid down the creed for the 
ninister at Huddersfield. The law has simply said that when 
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people build a chapel they are at liberty to determine what use 
should be made of it; anda civil court has enforced the use 
which they agreed upon. 

The articles which have troubled Mr. Stannard were con- 
tained in a schedule to a trust-deed drawn up by private 
persons to determine the uses of property created by them- 
selves. But the doctrine, the ritual, and the discipline of the 
Church of England have been settled by the schedule of an 
Act of Parliament. Mr. Stannard is told that he cannot use 
a certain building unless he fulfils the conditions imposed by 
the persons who voluntarily contributed money to erect it. But 
Mr. Enraght and Mr. Pelham Dale are told that they must 
obey certain regulations which the Crown and Parliament 
have resolved shall control the conduct of public worship in 
the national Church. 

There is another and, perhaps, still more striking difference 
between the two cases. Underthe Public Worship Regulation 
Act Mr. Pelham Dale and Mr. Enraght will be deprived of 
their benefices at the end of three years if they do not dis- 
continue the ritual which has been pronounced illegal. If 
they receive other appointments the law will still require 
them to abstain from those acts which the Courts have con- 
demned. If the members of Mr. Enraght’s congregation built 
him a new church they would have no power—if he and they 
remained in the national Establishment-—to give Mr. Enraght 
liberty to conduct the worship as he and they might desire. 
Convocation cannot give him this liberty. All the bishops 
on the bench cannot give it him. We contend that he and 
his people are in bondage to the civil power; for only the 
Crown and Parliament can give them freedom to worship 
according to their own convictions of how God ought to be 
worshipped. He and his congregation might worship as they 
pleased if they became Nonconformists. This is surely a 
decisive proof that while in the national Church they are in 
fetters, and that only by leaving it can they become free. 
Mr. Stannard and his friends are not in chains. All that the 
Vice-Chancellor has determined is that Mr. Stannard cannot 
use, to propagate one set of doctrines, a particular building 
which was erected by private persons for the use of men who 
would propagate another set of doctrines. Mr. Stannard and 
his friends can build another chapel and, if they please, can 
80 frame the trust-deed that not only shall Mr. Stannard be 
perfectly free, but that thirty years hence the building may be 
used by a Comtist, a Buddhist, or a Mormon. Mr. Stannard 
will be just as truly a Congregational minister in the new 
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building as he was in the old building. I say ‘just as truly,’ 
for it is no part of my present business to determine whether 
his alleged divergences from Congregational traditions are 
sufficiently grave to render it improper to describe him as a 
Congregationalist. The Vice-Chancellor took care to make it 
clear that he had no authority to determine what doctrines 
might be taught by a Congregational minister; but it has 
been the special business of Lord Penzance, since he was 
removed from the Divorce Court, to determine what ritual 
may be celebrated by an English clergyman. 
The Times, in the article I have quoted, says— 


The majority of the trustees wished the Rev. Mr. Stannard to resign or 
retire, inasmuch as he had ceased to conform to the creed of the Church. 
He resisted on the ground that he had not exceeded the bounds of lawful 
freedom, and that he had the approbation of the bulk of his congregation ; 
and a Vice-Chancellor had to be called in to settle the difference. 


Nothing could be more inaccurate. The Vice-Chancellor was 
not called in to decide whether Mr. Stannard conformed 
to the creed of the Church or whether he had kept within 
the lawful bounds of freedom. There is every reason to 
believe that when the action was raised, the creed of Mr. 
Stannard was perfectly satisfactory to the great majority of 
the Church—that is, of the society of communicants meeting 
in Ramsden Street. What the Church believed, and whether 
Mr. Stannard conformed to that belief, were not the subjects 
in dispute. The whole question was about the theological 
articles in a trust-deed which settled the uses to be made of 
a particular building erected by private funds, and about Mr. 
Stannard’s acceptance or rejection of these articles. In the 
case of the ritualistic clergymen, the question turned on the 
law of the Church itself—the way in which Mr. Pelham Dale 
and Mr. Enraght are required by the Crown and Parliament 
to celebrate their worship. Their position is a very difficult 
one. With their views of the Episcopal Church, which in 
this country permits supreme authority in matters of faith, 
ritual, and discipline to be exerted by the civil power, they 
cannot separate from the Church without being guilty of 
schism; they cannot remain in it without being bound by 
their consciences to break the law. 

The Ramsden Street suit may be of some service to Non- 
conformists if it compels them to re-consider their recent 
customs in relation to trust-deeds. That men have a right 
to control and limit the uses of property for ten thousand 
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years after their death—if the world should last so long 
—is a very curious yet very common hallucination. What 
greater right has one generation than another to declare how 
anything that the world contains shall be used to the end of 
time? The world belongs to the living, not to the dead. 
The men who lived three hundred years ago, two hundred 
years ago, a hundred years ago, had no more exclusive pro- 
perty in the world than their predecessors; they had no more 
exclusive property in it than their posterity. 

If some devout old heathen living in Saxon times had built 
a temple to Woden, and settled the rents of two hundred acres 
of land to maintain perpetual worship in honour of his idol, 
does any sane person imagine that his settlement would 
receive or deserve the slightest respect ?_ We should say that 
he had had his turn, but that ours had come now. While he 
was alive he could build a temple for any god that he chose to 
serve, and use the rents of his estate to maintain the priests ; 
but the piece of land on which the temple was built, and the 
estate which was settled to maintain the worship, could not 
belong to him after he was dead. And when the land ceased 
to belong to him his right to control it ceased. For the 
encouragement of foundations intended to promote the public 
benefit, it is expedient to empower men to determine for a 
brief period how property shall be used which they devote to 
public purposes; but an indefinite power of settlement for 
public uses is as inexpedient as an indefinite power of settle- 
ment for private uses; it is as inconsistent with the rights of 
every fresh generation ; it should never be conceded. The 
powers granted to the Education Commissioners and the 
Charity Commissioners to revise and modify trusts are in 
harmony with justice and the true interests of the nation. 
For men to claim the right to determine that a building which 
they erect for religious purposes should be used to the end of 
time for the maintenance of a particular system of theology, 
is to claim that one generation has the right to bar the free 
use of the world by the generations which follow it. 

But further: doctrinal schedules to trust-deeds are incon- 
sistent with the traditions of the best times of Congregation- 
alism, and with one of the fundamental principles of the 
Congregational polity. A very competent authority on the 
historical question has stated that—- 


As far as published accounts go, the Trust-deeds of the Independent 
chapels built within the twenty years following the passing of the 
Toleration Act, did not contain any provisions as to the doctrines to be 
preached in them; and what is more singular, the Trinitarian seceders 
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from Presbyterian congregations were not more precise and careful with 
reference to the chapels which they founded.* 


The Church of which I am minister was founded in the 
middle of the last century by a Trinitarian secession from a 
congregation which had elected an Arian minister; but the 
seceders made no attempt to secure by a doctrinal schedule 
the permanent use of their new building for Trinitarian pur- 
poses. Mr. James thinks this ‘singular.’ It seems to me 
that any other course would have been an apostasy from the 
principles and traditions of Independency. It was not till the 
end of the last century and the beginning of this, when the 
traditions of Independency had been almost submerged under 
the flood of the Evangelical Revival, that doctrinal schedules 
began to be common. The ‘ Revival’ was eager to save 
individual men. It knew little or nothing about the dignity, 
the power, the sacredness of the Church. : 

The Congregational theory is that the living Church of every 
generation is in union with the living Christ, the Lord and 
Teacher of men; is the organ of His thought and the instru- 
ment of His will; that it receives the illumination of His 
Spirit; that it is the perpetual trustee and defender of His 
truth. A doctrinal trust-deed is an attempt to protect by 
the guarantee of secular law that truth which, according to 
Congregationalism, is entrusted to the keeping of the Christian 
‘Church. 

Theological definitions—and a doctrinal schedule must 
consist of theological definitions—are the product of the 
human intellect exercising its faculties on the contents of 
Holy Scripture and of the spiritual life of the Church. These 
definitions vary from age to age, even when the truths which 
they are intended to express remain the same; and it is impos- 
sible to review the history of Christendom without seeing that in 
different Churches and in different centuries devout and saintly 
men have greatly differed in the measures of their knowledge 
of the mind of Christ. Provinces of truth which were the 
home of Christian thought in one century have been deserted 
in the rext. Regions almost unknown in one age, except to 
adventurous travellers, have been occupied and settled by 
whole communities in another. There is no reason for us to 
suppose that we have completely mastered the whole territory 
of Divine laws and facts accessible to the Church through 
Christ. There is no reason for us to suppose that our defini- 
tions of the truth which we have mastered are so perfect that 
they will be tolerable to Christian men a hundred years hence. 


* T. 8. James, ‘ Presbyterian Chapels and Charities,’ p. 62. 
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We know Christ; His righteousness, power, and love have been 
revealed to us; but the accuracy of our intellectual account 
of Him is not guaranteed by the clearness of our spiritual 
vision and the depth and fulness of our spiritual joy. 

The Church is not infallible; but, if loyal to Christ, its 
knowledge of Him will become richer and deeper from century 
to century; and it is the theory of Congregationalism that 
the Church should be left absolutely free to listen to Christ’s 
teaching and to accept it. With fresh discoveries of the 
Divine thought, the mere scientific definitions of truths long 
known to the Church may require modification. 

In the preface to the well-known Declaration of Faith and 
Order, agreed upon by about two hundred delegates at the 
Savoy in 1658, there is a passage which shows the true spirit 
of the Congregationalists of the Commonwealth—of Owen, 
Caryl, Greenhill, Nye, Bridge; all of whom were on the - 
committee which drew up the document— 


Confessions when made by a company of professors of Christianity 
jointly meeting to that end—the most genuine and natural use of such is, 
that under the same form of words they express the substance of the same 
common salvation or unity of their faith, whereby speaking the same 
things they show themselves ‘ perfectly joined in the same mind and in 
the same judgment.’ And accordingly such a transaction is to be looked 
upon but as a meet or fit medium or means whereby to express that their 
‘common faith and salvation;’ and no way to be made use of as an 
imposition upon any. Whatever is of force or constraint in matters of 
this nature, causeth them to degenerate from the name and nature of 
confessions; and turns them, from being Confessions of Faith, into 
exactions and impositions of Faith. 


The imposition of a doctrinal system as a condition of Church 
communion or ministerial office is, therefore, altogether abhor- 
rent to the genius of Congregationalism ; and even a doctrinal 
schedule limiting the use of a particular building to those 
who could accept the recited articles would have seemed to 
our ecclesiastical ancestors a presumptuous and perilous 
attempt to limit the prerogatives of the living Church. Or 
rather, they would have regarded it as a disloyal, and even 
profane, attempt to prevent the Church from listening to the 
voice of Christ. 
It may be urged, no doubt, that when a Church has come 
to the conclusion that the doctrines imposed upon its minister 
by the provisions of a trust-deed are inconsistent with the 
mind of Christ, it can easily relinquish the use of the 
building in which it has been accustomed to meet and erect 
another. But in many cases this would involve grave in- 
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justice ; for the Church which is called to this duty may have 
spent very much more in enlarging and improving the build- 
ing than was spent in its original erection by those who drew 
up the trust-deed. In many cases the erection of a new 
building would involve the gravest waste and inconvenience ; 
for the existing place of worship may be enough to meet the 
necessities of the population, and to build another would be 
to incur a useless expenditure. In all cases there will be pain 
in forsaking the familiar walls consecrated by the pathetic 
and sacred associations which make the rudest building, 
within which a Church has been accustomed to meet, dear 
to its members. I contend that those who erect buildings for 
worship have no right to inflict these evils upon their children 
or their children’s children. And any Church which accepts 
the use of a building erected by persons without faith in the 
Living Presence of Christ with His people, or who suppose 
that this presence is not so sure a guarantee that the Church 
will continue loyal to the truth as they can construct for 
themselves in a doctrinal schedule to a trust-deed, must not 
be surprised if, sooner or later, it gets into trouble.* 
R. W. DALE. 


) 


Art. II.—Our Salmon Fisheries. 


(1) Annual Reports of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, England 

and Wales. London. 1877, ’78, and’79. 

(2) Lteport of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries on the Sea and Inland 
Fisheries of Ireland (various years). Dublin. 

(8) Salmon Fisheries. By Arcutsatp Younc, Commissioner of 
Scotch Salmon Fisheries. London, 1877. 

(4) The Stormontyield Piscicultural Experiments, 1853—1866. By 
Rosert Buist. Edinburgh, 1866. 

(5) Report of the Disease which has recently prevailed among the 
Salmon in the Tweed, Eden, and other Rivers in England and 
Scotland, 1880. 


Ir is very much to be regretted that no authoritative figures 
denoting the salmon wealth of the three kingdoms are access- 
ible to the political or fishery economist; and that, in conse- 
quence, there is just now, as there has occasionally been before, 
much ‘popular ignorance’ on the subject: greatly exaggerated 


* The question of Doctrinal Trusts for charities, colleges, and other institu- 
tions which are without the guarantee of a church would have to be discussed on 
other grounds than those relied upon in this article—(R. W. D.) 
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accounts of the value of our salmon fisheries—especially of 
such as are private property—being always in circulation. 
The chief sources from which thoroughly reliable informa- 
tion may be obtained as to the present condition and future 
prospects of the salmon fisheries of England and Ireland are 
the voluminous annual reports of the inspectors of the English 
and Irish rivers. As regards the salmon streams of Scotland, 
which are nearly all private property, information must be 
sought from such sources as present themselves, no reports 
of a public nature being issued—if we except those given of the 
half-yearly meetings of the Tweed proprietors. Of the many 
annual reports published by the inspectors of the English 
salmon fisheries, that for the year 1879 deserves special 
mention, as from the varied nature of its contents it is un- 
doubtedly by far the most interesting of the long series which 
has been issued, although it deals less directly with the eco- 
nomy (in detail) of our salmon rivers than some previous 
issues. The portion of the report in particular compiled by 
Mr. Buckland—now, alas! no more—is mainly devoted to 
what may not inaptly be termed ‘ generalities’ of the salmon 
question—to a well-timed exposition of several important 
points more or less connected with the natural history of the 
salmon; as, for instance, the anatomy of the fish, which is 
discussed at considerable length: the food of the salmon, as 
well as notes of a chemical analysis of its flesh, likewise 
form a portion of the report. ‘The ‘migration’ and the 
‘nesting’ of salmon are also ably discussed; whilst the essays 
on the ‘ Connection of Public Health with Salmon Fisheries,’ 
andthe ‘ Cultivation of Spawning Grounds,’ each contain in- 
formation of importance. The leaves appropriated to a dis- 
quisition on the ‘Nomenclature of British Salmonide’ are 
also of interest, and the brief page or two which treat of the 
‘diseases of salmon’ make an apropos addition to our know- 
ledge of the natural history of the fish. The ‘ Fry of Salmon’ 
is the title of another contribution to this blue book, and 
affords us much interesting information regarding the growth 
of this valuable animal. Mr. Walpole’s contribution to the 
report of 1879 is sufficiently brief, but not unimportant. He 
devotes the space assigned ‘to him to a ‘ View of the Condition 
of our [Salmon] Fisheries in the Year 1879.’ We have been 
impelled to note the contents of the present report in this de- 
tailed fashion, because the joint work of the inspectors, not 
only in the present, but in former communications to the 
Home Secretary as well, affords an excellent cue from which 
to speak of the past and present condition of the salmon 
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fisheries of the United Kingdom, and more especially of their 
progress during the last twenty years. ; 

No authentic statistics are ever collected of the weight of 
salmon coming to market, or of the sums which are annually 
derived by individuals or associations, in name of rent, from 
salmon waters; but although no official statements are pub- 
lished of the annual capture of salmon or of the rentals of 
rivers, sufficient evidence is at hand of a more or less reliable 
kind, by means of which it is possible to arrive at a tolerably 
fair estimate of the salmon wealth of the three kingdoms. 
Even taking the quantities which in the course of a season 
pass through our chief piscatorial bourse as a basis, it is quite 
possible to form by such means a good idea of the national 
power of salmon production, a3 also, generally, to gauge the 
state of our various fisheries year by year, for Billingsgate 
may aptly enough be termed the fish thermometer of the 
United Kingdom, the daily supplies sent to that great piscine 
mart being a constant although fluctuating percentage of 
the varied fish captured in British waters. ‘Thus-in the year 
1874 over 2,000 tons of salmon were consigned to Billingsgate 
for distribution, the greatest amount of weight being repre- 
sented by Scottish fish; salmon from Scotland being sent 
every season to London in large quantities: consignments 
to Billingsgate from the Irish fisheries are second in import- 
ance, Irish salmon, as a rule, being forwarded direct to their 
places of consumption, chiefly English manufacturing towns, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Bradford being good customers 
to the salmon fisheries of the Emerald Isle. It will probably 
come in the nature of a surprise to many persons to learn 
that the salmon fisheries of Ireland yield a larger revenue 
than those of Scotland. Selecting a year at random, we find 
from the report of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries that in 
1877 over 47,000 boxes of salmon, each containing 150 lbs. of 
fish, were exported from Ireland to England. ‘lhe salmon 
consumption of the Irish people, or the weight of fish sent 
direct from Irish fisheries to Glasgow and other parts of Scot- 
land, can only be guessed; but, judging from the statistics 
given by the inspectors of the quantities of salmon carried by 
the local railways, the quantity of salmon consumed annually 
by the Irish people must be considerable. It is probably 
within the mark to say that the value of the salmon caught 
in Ireland is much more than the value of what is taken in 
England and Scotland added together. 

The annual value of the salmon captured in the three 
kingdoms has been estimated by Mr. Young and others at 
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£750,000, divided as follows: England £100,000, Ireland 
£400,000, Scotland £250,000. In 1878 the Irish fishery in- 
spectors valued the salmon despatched to England only at 
£418,476 11s. 3d. As has been already said, no official 
means exist of arriving at any reliable conclusion, but it 
would be no extravagant estimate to fix the money value of 
our salmon fisheries at a sum of, say, one million sterling per 
annum ; certainly a large amount to derive from this fish in 
the face of the difficulties which surround its growth, arising 
not only from the continued pollution of rivers, but also from 
the determination of poachers to exact tribute from every 
stream, and that, too, at a time when the fish are of more 
than ordinary value, namely, when they are about to spawn. 
It has been more than once suggested in the course of contro- 
versy that Government should purchase the rights of salmon 
fishing throughout the three kingdoms. Computing the value 
as above—which, however, includes the cost of capture and the 
interest on the fishing plant, or, in other words, the difference 
between rental paid and prices realized—and taking the money 
question only into account, discarding entirely, let us say, any 
claims for the loss of amenity, it will be apparent that a large - 
sum would be required for such a purpose. 

The failure of England to play a distinguished part in the 
supply of salmon, considering the number and magnitude of 
its streams—and the late Mr. Buckland in his report for 1878 
gives a catalogue raisonnée of 129 rivers that might all be 
populous with these fish—is altogether remarkable. The 
Severn alone, with its vast area of water and its numerous 
affluents, it is but reasonable to conclude, ought to produce as 
many and as heavy salmon as the Tay and Tweed and their 
numerous tributaries united; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Severn, once famed at least for the quality of its fish, yields 
but a very scanty supply. As for the river Thames, which at 
one time enjoyed considerable reputation as a salmon stream, 
and has been talked of again and again by enthusiastic fishery 
economists as a future home of the ‘venison of the waters,’ 
it is too much of a highway for steamboats, and an easy 
passage for city sewage, we fear, ever again to become a pro- 
ductive salmon river. ‘Of late years not a salmon has been 
seen.’ It is noteworthy that at the present time the source 
of the chief supply of these fine fish in England is the 
‘coaly Tyne,’ one of England’s most northern streams. In 
the report of the inspectors for 1878, the statistics of the 
capture from 1870 to 1878 inclusive are given, which, for the 
purpose of comparing with the capture on the river Severn 
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for the same period, we have computed at their money value, 
assuming each fish to be of the average weight of 12 lbs., and 
to bring 1s. 3d. per Ib. The numbers taken in the Tyne in 
the years 1870 to 1878 inclusive, were as follow: 1870, 
86,450 ; 1871, 120,600 ; 1872, 129,100 ; 1873, 86,792; 1874, 
21,746; 1875, 23,290; 1876, 24,840; 1877, 41,300; 1878, 
48,150. The numbers of the fish taken in the Severn are not 
given in the report, only the values are stated, and the figures 
of the two rivers, assuming the fact of prices being the same, 
are now placed side by side: 


Year. Tyne. Severn. 


Totals, £399,199 £99,708 


being an average of £44,355 per annum for the Tyne, and of 
£11,078 for the Severn. These figures being sufficiently 
eloquent of themselves, require no commentary. 

As has been stated, Mr. Buckland enumerates and sums up 
the condition of 129 English rivers, which either already yield 
salmon or might be made todoso. As the stories of these 
streams are so much alike, it would only oecupy space to very 
little purpose to give even the briefest possible summary of 
what the inspector says about each of them; it will be quite 
sufficient, therefore, to select at random some half-dozen, in 
order to show either why they do not yield salmon, or why 
they yield so few. We have seen what the Tyne does in the 
way of salmon production, but we have no statistics of the 
salmon yield of the river Wye, which is a half larger than the 
Tyne; that the take of these fish ought however, to be con- 
siderable in that river, may reasonably be assumed from the 
fact that ‘ in 1878 there were licensed in this district, 84 nets, 
1,747 putchers, and 139 rods.’ The bane of the Wye is 
poaching. 


The sewer pollutions from Hereford and elsewhere, the unfortunate 
destruction of fish in the summer of 1878, by some naptha run accidentally 
into the Wye, and the mischief done to the upper waters by the lead mines, 
by netting, &c., are all as nothing compared to the terrible poaching that 
takes place in the winter time in the head waters of the Wye. The vital 
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interests of the river depend on a stop being put to the poaching, and bye- 
laws may be made and remade in vain, if there are no salmon to be 
caught; for salmon cannot be caught unless they are bred, and upon the 
protection of the breeding fish in the upper waters depends the prosperity 
of all interests in the Wye, whether they be lower, middle, or upper.— 
Page 96 of 18th Report. 


In the Ribble district, licenses have been granted for 64 nets 
and 147 rods.* The Ribble itself is ‘much polluted’ by the 
sewage of Preston and other places, which of course does 
mischief to the fisheries. The Hampshire Avon, says Mr. 
Buckland, is ‘ one of the most important salmon rivers in the 
South of England ;’ and according to the same authority, a 
Christchurch salmon is highly esteemed for dinner parties in 
the London season, and will fetch as much as 3s. a pound. 
This river is one of the earliest in England. 


The estuary fishing begins early in the year, and goes on to June and 
July. The large fish have all passed by the middle of June, and then the 
grilse begin to run. The present close season for netson the Avon is from 
15th August to 1st February, so that it will be seen that this river is one 
of the earliest in England. The close season for rods is from the 2nd 
October to the 1st February. In 1878 there were caught in the Avon, 
exclusive of the Royalty Fishery, about 393 salmon. ‘The salmon in the 
Avon have several difficulties to meet: firstly, weirs; secondly, weeds in 
the summer time; and thirdly, water meadows. ‘There are two fishing 
mill dams in the Avon, one about a mile above the reach of the tide at 
Knapp Mill, the other about two miles above that of Winkton. The mode 
of fishing these weirs is very peculiar. It appears that the owners of 
these fishing mill dams have a right to place a series of ‘ racks,’ i.e., wood 
gratings, so as to prevent the fish ascending even when the hatchways are 
open. In 1869 it was calculated that about 1,300 salmon were taken im- 
mediately below Knapp, and in the next 30 miles only 50. There are 
nine weirs on the river, besides those at Knapp and Winkton.—Pages 
8 and 9, Report for 1878. 


The river Camel, in Cornwall, may be next referred to. It is 
naturally a salmon river, but its prosperity is considerably 


* The following statistics of the catch in one or two English rivers have been 
gleaned from the appendices to the report of 1879: 

yam Wyre, Keer, and Cocker District: 87 salmon taken by net, 357 by rod 
and line. 

Ribble District : 2,619 salmon, weighing 31,428 lbs., by net ; 2,805 salmon by rod. 

Seiont District : About 400 salmon, 300 by net, 100 by rod and line. 

Usk and Ebbw District: About 3,550 salmon by rod and line, weighing 
85,590 lbs. No particulars of netted fish. 

Severn District : With net and fixed engines, 9,885 salmon, weighing 703 tons; 
with rod, 145 salmon, weighing 2,000 lbs. 

Exe District : 1,000 salmon, weighing 7,700 Ibs., were taken by rod. 

Trent District : ‘Practically no take at all!’ 

In 1879 there were employed salmon fishing in England 6,416 men, 2,999 of 
these being net fishermen. 
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affected by the upper waters being polluted by china clay works, 
and the progress of the river is much impeded bya steep weir 
at Dunmere, near the town of Bodmin. ‘The Camel now fishes 
with nets till the end of September, the close time for nets 
being from the 1st October to the 30th April, and for 
rods from the 15th November to 30th April.’ The Clwyd 
and Elwy afford a small portion of the English salmon 
supply. In 1878 there were caught 1,190 salmon, weighing 
4,640 lbs., for the capture of which 10 draft nets and 34 rods 
were licensed. The Clwyd is 25 miles in length, the Elwy 
18 miles in length, and they drain together 319 square miles. 
These streams are greatly subject to droughts, the conse- 
quence being that salmon do not run up till late in the year; 
but according to the inspector, the Clwyd and Elwy, the latter 
particularly, are excellent breeding rivers. ‘Formerly a very 
large number of smolts were destroyed and brought into 
market in clothes-baskets; they were also caught in very 
large numbers when resting in shoals before going into the 
salt water. Large numbers of salmon fry are also destroyed 
at the end of March and April by getting on to the meadows 
through irrigation sluices.’ On the river Dart there is one 
fishery which now yields a clear profit of £800 per annum, 
and salmon in the Dart have greatly increased since the 
passing of the Act of 1861,which is pleasantto know. In the 
river Exe, in 1877 about 1,000 salmon, weighing 9,000 lbs., 
were caught in tidal waters; and with rod 70 salmon, weigh- 
ing 450lbs. ‘The fisheries of the Exe,’ we are told, ‘suffer 
very much from pollutions, especially from the paper mill at 
Trews weir, and from the paper works on the Culm.’ About 
the Trent, which might be made an important salmon river, 
the report contains the following information— 


In spite of all the difficulties under which the Trent labours as a 
salmon river, it certainly has been greatly benefited by the Salmon Fishery 
Acts. In 1863 Messrs. I’fennel and Eden reported that the whole produce 
of the tidal portion of the Trent which extends abeve Gainsborough, did 
not exceed 40 fish per annum! In his report for 1875 (p. 40) my col- 
league Mr. Walpole gives from the Conservator’s annual returns the 
following numbers: 1867, 759 fish; 1868, 1,200 fish; 1869, 1,100 fish; 
1873, 2,000 fish; 1874, 2,000 fish. Following up these statistics, we find 
the number taken in 1876 was 1,000 salmon, weighing 14,000 lbs; in 
1877 about the same number ; and in 1878 only 500.—Report 1878, p. 80. 


Speaking generally of the condition of the English salmon 
fisheries and their yield of salmon, Mr. Inspector Walpole 
says that the season of 1879 was in every sense exceptional, 
the summer being unusually wet and cold, with the result of 
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rendering salmon scarcer and dearer than in any previous 
recent season. ‘In reviewing the condition of the salmon 
fisheries of England and Wales during 1879,’ says the 
inspector mentioned, ‘I have to describe the results of an 
unfavourable fishing season—of the worst fishing season, 
indeed, so far as some rivers are concerned, which has 
occurred since I have been officially connected with the 
salmon fisheries of England and Wales.’ 

It has to be regretted also that the salmon fisheries of 
Scotland proved to be even less productive in proportion 
than those of England and Wales. Judging by the figures 
obtained of the sale at Billingsgate, the supply of Scottish 
salmon was less by some 12,000 boxes than in the preceding 
year, the relative figures being for 1878, 27,660 boxes, against 
the 15,564 boxes of 1879. The supply of English salmon 
passing through the same market was as follows in the same 
years: 4,273 boxes in 1878, compared with 5,762 boxes in 
1879. The most productive salmon year that has been known 
in Scotland was that of 1874, during which 32,180 boxes 
were received in the great London fish mart. 

Before speaking of the Scottish salmon rivers or their 
produce, it will be as well to explain that there is a difference 
in the laws of the two countries as to the rights and practice 
of salmon fishing. This difference may be described in the 
words of Mr. Young, who is an advocate at the Scottish Bar, 
and likewise a commissioner of Scotch salmon fisheries. He 
says— 


There is no such thing as a public right of salmon fishing known to the 
law of Scotland; and all the salmon fishings in the country, not only in 
rivers, but also in estuaries and in the narrow seas, to at least one mile 
seaward from low water mark, belong either to the Crown or the grantees 
of the Crown. Riparian ownership by itself confers no title to salmon 
fishings—not even to rod fishing; and it sometimes happens that one 
person possesses the land on both sides of a river and the subjacent soil, 
whilst another has the right to the salmon fishings. A charter with an 
express grant of salmon fishings is required to constitute a valid right, 
or a charter with a general grant of fishings, followed by forty years’ 
prescription of salmon fishings, or a Barony title, fortified by a similar 
prescription.— Ibid p. 228. 


As will be obvious from the foregoing extract, the salmon 
in Scotland is what may be called a ‘property’ fish, which 
persons are not entitled to capture as a matter of course. 
The salmon in a given river, or part of a river, are as much 
the property of the owner or lessee of that portion of water 
(as a rule dependent on the grant of a right of fishing to the 
superior) as the oxen grazing on a farm. Some rivers in 
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Scotland, as regards salmon, possess a rather extensive 
proprietary, as the Tay and Tweed; others, again, are as 
nearly as possible the property of one person. The river Spey, 
for instance, with perhaps the exception of one fishery, is the 
property of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, and the 
portion of which his Grace is not himself the owner he very 
shrewdly leases, so that he obtains command of the whole 
water, and is thus enabled to work it, as regards the fishing, 
pretty much as he pleases; and if we are not mistaken his 
Grace still keeps the fisheries in his own hands. The Duke 
of Sutherland is another nobleman who is able to do as he 
pleases in the matter of his salmon fisheries. 

In most questions connected with the economy of our 
salmon fisheries, or the natural history of the salmon, Scotland 
must be awarded the place of honour. All the chief battles 
connected with the growth and distinguishing features of the 
fish have been fought in Scotland, notably the ‘ par question,’ 
which gave rise to a wonderful amount of controversy till 
finally settled by a series of experiments conducted at the 
salmon breeding-ponds on the estate of the Earl of Mansfield 
at Stormontfield, near Perth. Not only has it been estab- 
lished in Scotland that a ‘ par is the young of salmo salar and 
becomes a smolt,’ but it has also been conclusively settled, by 
the experiments of the late Duke of Athole and others, that grilse 
become salmon, a fact which was at one time hotly denied. 
Another battle which has been fought in connection with the 
Scottish salmon rivers is of equal importance, namely, the 
establishment of a weekly and annual close time, so as to 
enable the fish to make at certain times an unmolested 
ascent from the sea to their spawning beds. The salmon 
are unmolested for a period of twenty-four hours in each week, 
and for several months of autumn and winter net-fishing 
entirely ceases; but these periods of grace were the subject 
of much contention before they were granted ; and even now, 


' when the value of a close time has been confirmed by the 


continued prosperity of the Scottish salmon fisheries, there 
are not wanting persons who would find a good excuse for 
disturbing present arrangements. 

As has been already hinted, the salmon fisheries of Scotland 
have not been so prosperous as usual during the last three 
or four fishing seasons, and that fact coupled with the out- 
break of a mysterious disease has created a sort of scare both 
among lairds and lessees; but that there is nothing radically 
wrong with the Scottish salmon fisheries will by and by be 
shown, and probably this year (1881) the rivers will be as 
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productive, or perhaps more productive, than they were in the 
good salmon year of 1874. Not that it will ever be possible 
to please the lessees of any of our Scottish salmon fishing 
stations, it would be a hopeless task to attempt todo so; for if 
a ‘tacksman’ should prove satisfied with his take of fish, 
he is certain not to be pleased with the price obtained, because 
in good seasons when salmon have become plentiful the 
returns from the fish factors are voted to be unsatisfactory, 
prices ranging low in consequence of frequent gluts of the 
market. The fishing stations of rivers in Scotland are usually 
let every year by public auction, so that persons desirous of 
entering upon the business of salmon fishing have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming tenants, the competition being open to all 
comers. Salmon-fishing as now pursued is therefore some- 
what of a lottery. A man who offers £500 for a fishery has no 
certainty that he will capture a sufficient number of fish to 
pay rent and working expenses, and, after doing so, leave 
himself a profit on the outlay of his capital and remuneration 
for his own enterprize and labour. And in years in which a 
great fishing occurs, the owner of the fishing obtains no higher 
rent than he has probably obtained in worse seasons—his 
rents are supposed to ‘ average;’ but it is quite certain that 
salmon rents have a tendency to fall quicker in bad times 
than they rise when there ensues a run of good seasons. It 
may be said that the plan of letting the fishings openly by 
auction is sufficient to prevent monopoly and to ensure a fair 
rent, but that is not always the case. It would be better 
both for lairds and tenants if salmon fishery rentals were 
fixed on some other principle than that now in use; if the 
owners of fisheries were paid, for instance, by a percentage 
of the sums derived from the sale of the salmon by the fish 
factors, it would be more equitable than the present plan. 
The market price of salmon is known to all who like to take 
the trouble to inquire during the season, and nothing could 
well be easier than to arrange for and obtain such a per- 
centage of the receipts as would be fair between the con- 
tracting parties. The advantages of arranging salmon rental 
on this principle are too obvious to require argument : in good 
years the owner of a fishery would obtain an increased rent ; 
in bad years the tenant would not be asked to pay more 
money than he had earned. 

Some lessees of Scottish salmon fisheries have of late 
begun to advocate as a remedy for bad seasons an alteration 
of the close time in so far as to suggest that ten days’ grace 
might be given on all rivers in which, from causes over which 
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the lessees had no control, the fish could not make their run 
i to the spawning grounds about the usual time. In the case, 
for example, of a bad catching season on the River Tay, 
lessees would like that net fishing should not close before the 

last day of August, instead of, as at present arranged, on the 

20th of that month; but in order to balance, the close time 

the lessees would agree, when such a concession was granted,| |. 
1 that the borrowed days should be restored at the beginning of] : 
the following fishing season, which, in the case of the Tay, would 
H be timed to begin on the 15th instead of the 5th of February. 
This proposition, it is contended, would not be at all unreason- 
q able, provided the proprietary of the river were unanimous, 
which, however, is exceedingly unlikely, seeing that the men 
who supply the breeding grounds and the men who own the 
| commercial fisheries are usually, speaking in a figurative 


sense, at what may be called ‘daggers drawn’ with each 
other. All the reward which, as a rule, the upper proprietors 
obtain for affording a procreant cradle to the fish is a few 
i weeks’ angling—rod fishing closing on the Tay on the 
10th of October. And as the upper men put the case, 
‘ without our breeding grounds, which we could easily destroy, 
if we pleased to adopt ‘‘a dog in the manger” policy, you 
} could not draw your hundreds or thousands per annum from 
your tacksmen ; we ought to have a much higher percentage 
of your profits, therefore, than about one salmon for each 
thirty which you capture.’ The upper proprietors, it must be 
admitted, have never yet been dealt with in a really liberal 
spirit, and under the circumstances suggested, they would 
undoubtedly be jealous of any extension of the time allowed 
for commercial fishing. Besides, there is not in existence, 
so far as we know, any machinery by which the close time 
could be annually regulated in accordance with the exigencies 
of the fishery ; and, moreover, the question would naturally 
arise, ‘At what point shall the line be drawn? how many 
salmon would require to be captured to constitute a successful 
season ? and, in the event of such number being caught in 
some years-—say by the end of July—would all the lessees 
then agree to close the water and cease fishing ?’ * 


* It has also been suggested that, as salmon are taken alive in small quantities 
at a time—in threes and fours as a general rule—and can thus be handled ‘ indi- 
vidually,’ fishing might in consequence be permitted all the year over, it being a 
fact of salmon fishing economy that absolutely clean fish can be obtained at all 
seasons. Fish in spawn, or which had newly spawned, might therefore be 
returned to the water by their captors, the fisherman being as a rule well able 
to distinguish between a prime healthy fish and a ‘ bagot ’ or ‘ weel-mended kelt.’ 
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The only circumstances in which it would be safe to conduct 
a salmon fishery on such a method would be for any par- 
ticular river to be worked jointly for behoof of all interested 
on a pro rata scale ; to be converted, in fact, into a joint-stock 
company, in which the rights of all the proprietors would be 
severally and justly respected. This idea of fishing a salmon 
river by means of joint-stock enterprize is not a new one, as 
it has been mooted before; but so far as can be at present 
foreseen, there are no impractical difficulties in existence to 
prevent such a scheme from being at once carried into effect, 
and the river we have in our mind’s eye as the seat of such 
an experiment is the Tay, which is par excellence the salmon 
river of Scotland, having a sufficiency of fine tributary 
streams, in which the breeding fish find shelter and spawning 
places, and having likewise, as if to overawe the upper pro- 
prietors, at Stormontfield a nursery on the piscicultural plan, 
which is in good working order, and by means of which the 
salmon population of the river has been annually augmented 
for a period of a quarter of a century by about half a million 
well-grown smolts. The advantages which would accrue to 
the proprietors of a salmon stream by working it on what 
may be termed ‘the mutual advantage system’ are at once 
obvious. Under the present competitive system of fishing 
each of the tacksmen fights for his own hand; it is the daily 
object of each of them to prevent, if possible, the ascent of a 
single fish to any station above them. On the river Tay 
there are at present 132 fishing stations, namely, 38 above 
the bridge of Perth, 49 between the bridge of Perth and 
Newburgh, and from that place to the mouth of the river 
there are 45 stations, or fisheries. These fisheries are worked 
by, or from, 178 ‘shots,’ or nets. The ‘shots’ on the Tay 
average two for each station ; one fishery is worked with four, 
but very few have more than three, and it may also be 
mentioned that, although the whole of the fisheries are not 
continuously worked, some of them being leased merely to 
keep away competition, and one or two shots are only netted 
on the Monday mornings, taking the chance of a fish having 
come up on the Sunday, yet a large number of persons are 
employed during the fishing season ; over 30 men are engaged 
on one station, while employment will probably be given on 
the Tay to some 850 persons in the working of the various 
‘shots,’ and in other ways; so that probably there will be 
One answer made to this scheme by gentlemen well versed in the economy of 


our salmon rivers was, ‘Terribly dangerous, and not for a moment to be 
thought of.’ 
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expended in the course of the fishing season a sum of £22,000 
for wages, fully a half of which sum could probably be dispensed 
with were the proprietors of the fisheries to unite in a scheme of 
general working. The best way of putting the case is to say 
that the present rental of the River Tay, as assessed for police 
purposes, is £21,750 (both classes of fisheries are included in 
that sum, angling waters and commercial fisheries). That 
is the sum derived from the river by the owners from fisheries 
which are let to tenants or kept in hand. To pay such a 
rental, the wages of the persons employed, and admit of the 
tacksmen receiving an interest on their capital, expended on 
fishing gear, and proper payment for their enterprize and 
personal exertion in conducting their fishing stations, a very 
large number of salmon must be caught, as wages, interest, 
&c., cannot be calculated at less than twice the amount 
paid for rent, and the river must pay for all; in the case of 
the Tay, say a total sum of £65,250, which would neces- 
sitate the capture of at least 65,250 fish, each 16 lbs. in 
weight, to sell at the average of 1s.3d per lb. By means of 
the co-operative plan now hinted at, it is not too much to say 
that fewer fish would be required to produce their present 
incomes to the lairds; or if the same number, or a still 
greater number, were to be captured, the profit would be from 
a quarter to a third more; so that the Mugdrum fishery might 
yield to its owner £2,200 instead of £1,700 as at present, 
whilst Rash, Bush, and Cairney might bring in an annual sum 
of £3,000, the present rental of these combined stations being 
eight hundred pounds less, whilst the thousand per annum 
derived from ‘ Flookie’ might also be largely increased, and 
other stations likewise be made more valuable. By forming 
the river into a joint-stock company, all the fish required 
could probably be taken at some twelve, or at the most twenty, 
shots, and the river could be closed as soon as the agreed 
upon number of fish had been obtained; and, writing in the 
interests of the proprietary, fish need only be caught when 
the price likely to be obtained was a high one; at present it 
is of course the interest of competing lessees to capture and 
have promptly sent to market every salmon that will enter 
their nets. It might be also arranged in the event of such a 
scheme being entered upon, that the capture of salmon 
should only embrace fish of a given size or weight, say 20 lbs., 
except in the case of grilse; and that only a given and very 
small percentage of the number of grilse taken, should be 
sent to market, it being pretty certain that a 6-lb. grilse, if 
allowed to remain in the river, will one day become a 20-lb. 
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salmon of the value of probably thirty shillings, whereas if 
disposed of as a grilse it might not have brought more than 
three or four half-crowns. Such a scheme could not of 
course be matured in a day, but the plan of fishing thus 
indicated is undoubtedly practical and quite worthy of being 
considered ; taking the average rentals of a period of years, 
there should be no difficulty in fixing the respective shares of 
the owners.* 

As has been stated, Scottish salmon lairds, and lessees of 
fisheries as well, have during the past two years been rather 
alarmed by the outbreak of an epidemic disease in some of 
the Scottish salmon streams, just as the grouse lairds have 
been more than once terribly scared by ‘the grouse disease,’ 
and yet these birds, according to all accounts, were last season 
(1880) nearly as plentiful as ever they have been. A prolonged 
official inquiry was conducted last year into the causes of the 
malady which had affected the health of the salmon (Sapro- 
legnia Ferax), and an elaborate report on the subject has re- 
cently been issued. This document, ‘howeyer, is- somewhat 
disappointing, inasmuch as it léaves' the auéstien of the selon 
plague as nearly as possible where if was found by the com- 
missioners; in other words, it ‘fails to assign’ ‘ile disease’ to 
any definite cause, nor does it provide a remedy. ‘The industry 
of the reporters (Messrs. Buckland, Walpole, and Young) in 
collecting evidence is sufficiently evident, and that the evidence 
is valuable as an exposition of what has taken place among 
the salmon stock of certain rivers no one will be found to deny. 
In summing up this report the commissioners remark that 
‘increased observations by naturalists, microscopists, and 
other scientific persons, prolonged over many seasons, may 
possibly be necessary in order to enable us to arrive at a com- 
plete knowledge of the cause of the recent outbreak of Sapro- 
legnia, and of the remedies which are applicable to this disease.’ 
In that we agree, although plenty of time has elapsed since 
this fungoid growth was first observed; indeed, it was strangely 

* Were the Tay to be converted into a joint-stock salmon fishery, such questions 
as ‘ the falls of Tummel removal’ might then be entered upon with great hopes 
of a favourable issue, the rights of the laird of Faskally being recognized by the 
requisite number of shares in the joint enterprize. The falls of Tummel in the 
meantime arrest the progress of the fish, and keep them out of four lochs, Tum- 
mel, Rannoch, Ericht, and Lydoch, and prevent them from having the use of a 
run of about one hundred miles of river. It is thought that for the sum of 
£2,000 the salmon could be introduced into these upper waters by the erection 
of a sufficient pass or fish stair, and that, as a consequence of such opening up 
of new spawning and feeding ground, the rental of the River Tay might be aug- 
mented by some £1,500 per annum. It has been more than once proposed to 
pone — falls of Tummel, but each successive scheme has hitherto been 
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overlooked during the period of alarm which recently pre- 
vailed, that this disease is no new thing, but has been 
frequently observed in the Tweed and its tributaries at intervals 
during the last sixty years, and is very well known in con- 
nection with fish kept in aquaria, and to persons who have 
been in the habit of hatching fish eggs on the piscicultural 
plan. We shall not venture in these pages to set up any 
theory of our own on the present phase of the salmon disease, 
but that the pollution of the water inhabited by affected fish 
has something to do with the spread of the fungus is more 
than probable. Pure water is an essential element in the 
health and increase of salmon, and it remains to be seen, as 
regards several Scottish salmon streams, whether or not the 
refuse of all kinds of manufactories is still to be drained into 
them, seeing that such matter might very likely be otherwise 
profitably utilized. The reports with regard to the English 
salmon streams teem with illustrations of the injury done to 
the fish. The following extract places the matter of pollution 
in its-trte light, as affceting ame salmon supply— 


‘In Gngland. and Wales; a5 well a3 ir’ Scotland, manufacturers of all 
kinds of materiads, from party dowa to stockings, seem to think thatrivers 
are convenient channels kindly given them by nature to carry away at 
little or no cost the refuse of their works. The owners of mines do even 
worse than this, for in many cases they cut off the pure mountain streams 
at the very sources of the rivers, and convert that which is naturally an 
emblem of purity into mud-containing streams, which, moreover, often 
contain no small proportion of mineral poisons that are fatal to birds, 
beasts, and fishes, and which would (if they had not sufficient intelligence 
to know better than to drink the water) prove noxious even to men, 
women, and children. The mine owners do more mischief than the manu- 
facturers, for the dyes, chloride of lime, refuse, and other matters placedinto 
the river by the latter may possibly get so diluted that in time they may 
become innocuous. The mines, on the contrary, by the pounded and 
powdered rock they put in the river, cover over the fine natural gravel of 
the river bed, where the fish would spawn if they could. Should per- 
chance a fish deposit its eggs, this débris covers over the delicate ova and 
infant fish, and also destroys the weeds which breed the insects on which 
the fry would exist during their stay in fresh water. If the above-men- 
tioned pollutions were by law kept out of the rivers within her Majesty’s 
realms, I feel sure—and write it most advisedly—that the fisheries would 
vastly increase in their salmon producing powers in a very few years.— 
Page 12 of Twelfth Annual Report. 


Another drawback to the prosperity of our salmon fisheries 
in some districts is poaching. It is an evil of great magnitude, 
and is an important factor in the economy of a salmon stream. 
A salmon is never more valuable than when it is intent on 
repeating ‘the story of its birth.’ Ifa salmon on the counter 
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of a Bond Street fish merchant in the height of the London 
season be worth seven shillings a pound weight, a fish on its 
spawning bed about the middle of November is certainly worth 
as much per ounce, seeing that it is about to multiply its kind 
by tens of thousands! Yet that is the period usually selected 
by the poacher for carrying on his nefarious occupation; the 
time suits him, the nights are long and dark, and the fish 
being on the shallows are accessible to his rude devices. 
It matters not to the poacher that the salmon at the time 
selected for capture are in the worst possible condition for 
food. They are ruthlessly destroyed ; and should the river flow 
past some small manufacturing town, the chances are that they 
will be destroyed throughout the close season in literal thou- 
sands. Spinners and weavers, especially in the border districts 
of Scotland, seem imbued with a passion for the killing of fish 
as well as for miscellaneous poaching of many kinds. A band 
of poachers from a manufacturing town have been known to 
sweep off the spawning beds in the course of a night a cart- 
load of gravid salmon, most of which would, in all likelihood, 
be found totally unfit for human food! At one period poach- 
ing in rural districts—but in saying so we are looking far 
back—was simply a recreation, more especially as regarded a 
‘burning of the water;’ but nowadays poaching has become 
a ‘business’ of the most sordid nature. Forty years ago a 
peasant would, when opportunity offered, kill a hare or snare 
a rabbit or two for the benefit of his own soup pot, and after 
the same fashion the village shoemaker or blacksmith would 
spear a salmon, but not for sale. Now men bag our phea- 
sants, snare our hares, and lift the spawning salmon off its 
procreant bed in order to obtain an occasional five or ten 
pound note by the sale of the animals to dealers. The game 
laws have been held up to public opprobrium by soft-hearted 
legislators as a clamant source of social evil, and their abolition 
has been often demanded in consequence. We might as well 
demand the abolition of five-pound notes because rogues have 
been known to forge them, and have been punished in conse- 
quence. It must never be forgotten that the poacher of the 
period is a purely voluntary criminal, who chooses to commit 
an offence of the consequences of which he is not ignorant. 
There can be no property in game, say some of our philan- 
thropists: certainly not, so far as the poacher is concerned, 
for he neither gives breeding ground nor feeding ground to 
beast or bird of any description. The ‘business’ poacher has 
no soul for sport, he will kill the hare on its form, or lift away 
a sitting pheasant, eggs and all; he is, as a rule, a truculent 
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scoundrel, who, having an abhorrence of honest labour, settles 
down as a candidate for the distinction of the treadmill. In 
some of our salmon fishery districts—we allude specially to 
Scotland—poaching is far more virulent and sustained than 
in others. On the River Tay, for instance, there is, compara- 
tively speaking, very little poaching; in season 1879-80 only 
fifty-seven men were prosecuted for illegal fishing, and fines 
exacted from them ranging from 10s. to £20. On the River 
Tweed and its tributaries poaching is a passion. On that 
classic stream poaching seems to be hereditary. Not long 
since three generations of one family stood before the sheriff 
charged with the crime ; surely they must have been descend- 
ants of some of the old border reivers! It is perhaps not too 
much to say that over two hundred and fifty persons will, on 
the average, be prosecuted for poaching in the Tweed or its 
tributaries in the course of a year; and for one of the pictu- 
resque scoundrels who is found out and brought to justice ten 
will doubtless escape.* The late Mr. Russel, author of ‘ The 
Salmon,’ used to assert that there were at least one thousand 
men on the Tweed, each of whom in the course of a year 
would bag two or three salmon, most of them, of course, being 
‘black fish’ (i.e., foul fish). Think of that, and run up the 
account—probably three thousand spawning fish abstracted 
at the wrong time from one river and its tributaries! Say 
these fish averaged sixteen pounds’ weight, and that each in 
the legitimate way of trade would have brought to the tacks- 
men £1, we have thus a sum of £3,000, of which the lairds 
and their lessees have been despoiled: roughly speaking, it is 
a sum that would add a third to the present rental of the 
river. Counted up after another fashion, it may well be taken 
for granted that the killing of so many ‘spawners’ would 
exercise an appreciable effect on the productive power of the 
river; as it must ultimately become, if such wholesale poaching 
cannot be stopped, much less productive than it is at present. 

It can be gleaned from the annual reports of the inspectors 
that poaching also prevails very extensively on all the English 
rivers in which there is salmon ; unfortunately, there are very 
few. Of late some of the rivers bave, we believe, been harried 
by organized gangs, who, setting the authorities at defiance, 
have openly taken and sold the fish. The effect of such 


* The report of the Tweed Commissioners for 1877-78, which may be selected as 
a fair sample of the others, says, as regards cases of poaching tried criminally 
under the Tweed Acts, the number of persons involved was—Berwick-on-Tweed 
12, Dunse 8, Coldstream 4, Roxburgh 79, Selkirk 83, Peebles 86, total 272. Of 
these, 126 persons paid fines, 56 were imprisoned, 34 absconded, 51 were acquitted, 
and in five cases the proceedings were withdrawn or not enforced. 
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wholesale spoliation on rivers which only produce salmon in 
tens, instead of, as in Scotland, by hundreds, must in time 
result in the total extinction of our finest fish. It requires a 
very populous river indeed to withstand the raids of the 
poacher, and the run upon it of the natural enemies of the 
salmon as well. Nature keeps up a severe balance, the ova 
of the fish are devoured in the hatching season by a number 
of enemies, whilst the young salmon have to pay tribute to the 
greedy pike and other piscine foes at all stages of their growth. 
When man, in the guise of a poacher, constitutes himself a 
factor in the account and robs the waters of their breeding 
fish, especially those rivers in which the salmon are scarce, 
it is no wonder that the fish disappear and streams become 
barren. The fishery inspectors, for the sake of the good 
work they are trying so hard to achieve, deserve the greatest 
possible encouragement. We are not of those enthusiasts, 
however, that expect a miracle to be worked; we shall not 
venture to say we shall ever obtain, far less within four 
or five years, as some enthusiasts hope, one million of 
choice salmon from our English streams and estuaries ; less 
will serve us, and if the present supply even could be doubled, 
we would then look upon the future with greater hopes of 
success. Even to double the supply of salmon at present 
obtained from English rivers will involve several years of hard 
and continuous inspection. It is proverbial that what is 
reputed to be everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and 
with so many varied rights and interests to be reconciled, it 
will never be an easy task to render an English salmon river 
very productive. It is not too much to assert that a much 
better rental could be derived from the salmon fisheries of 
some of the English rivers than from the mill races which 
in many instances still retard the ascent of the spawning fish 
to their natural breeding-grounds. The value of asalmon fishery 
depends chiefly, or indeed altogether, on the breeding streams 
to which the fish can obtain access, because nothing is more 
certain than that, if there are no proper breeding tributaries, 
there cannot be a large supply of salmon. Speaking generally, 
and with a knowledge that much good work of the kind has 
been done by the inspectors, we must counsel a still greater 
hewing down of the obstacles which hinder the ascent of 
salmon to the upper waters. vei 

Mr. Buckland was a keen advocate of pisciculture, and no 
doubt much can be done by artificial breeding to stock rivers 
which are barren of fish. But it is discouraging to stock 
rivers for the benefit of poachers or to have the fish untimely 
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killed by refuse from mines and chemical works. The place 
of pisciculture is undoubtedly on streams or stretches of water 
communicating with the sea, the salmon of which are largely 
excluded by natural obstructions from the upper shallows 
where they could find suitable breeding places. The most 
sustained and most successful artificial salmon breeding ex- 
periment known in this country has been conducted in con- 
nection with the River Tay. Salmon spawning and artificial 
hatching was commenced there in the year 1853, and has been 
continued annually ever since, and in the twenty-six years 
which have elasped since that time about nine millions of eggs 
have probably been hatched and restored to the Tay as well- 
grown smolts. The expense of doing so has been trifling, it 
has scarcely exceeded £50 per annum, and it would be well if 
similar operations could be devised for one or two of our more 
likely English salmon waters.* Another reform much wanted 
in salmon fishing for commercial purposes is a uniform plan 
of taking the fish. We advocate the abolition of every kind 
of fixed machinery of capture; every salmon fishery should 
be placed on the same footing, if that can bedone. In Scottish 
rivers salmon are captured by means of net and coble, the 
latter being a small boat which contains the net; it is rowed 
out well into the river, the net falling out as it progresses and 
encircling any salmon that it may encounter ; when the boat, 
after describing a considerable curve, reaches the shore, the net 
is hauled in by men in waiting, and any fish it contains at once 
secured, the process being repeated two or three times, just as 
the tide may bring up the fish. This is a phase of salmon fish- 
ing economy about which much might be said, as it is thought 
by some economists that the netand coble ‘shaves too close,’ and 
does not allow the fish any chance of escaping; it is, however, 
the usual mode of fishing on Tay and Tweed, and is a conse- 
quence of the competitive system adopted by rival lessees who, 
play the game of ‘beggar my neighbour’ with great industry, it 
being the sole object of each lessee to prevent, if possible, the 
escape of a single fish to the stations above his own. 

One gratifying fact has now become prominent in con- 
nection with the economy of our salmon rivers; it is, briefly 
stated, that salmon of the period all over, are fully a pound 
and a half heavier than they were some twenty years ago. 
About that time the weight per fish had begun to decline in a 


* The rental of the Tay when the piscicultural operations were begun was 
(1854) £9,269 ; in 1857 the rent had risen to £10,722; in 1860 it had reached 
£13,827 ; in 1864 the proprietors were assessed ona rental of £16,742; in 1866 
on £17,465 ; in 1872 the rental had fallen to £15,162, but had risen again in 
1873 to £18,941. The present rental is given elsewhere. 
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rather alarming fashion, and was progressing ‘ downwards,’ 
as we may say, at the rate of about six or eight ounces per 
annum, showing conclusively enough that, at the time referred 
to, the lessees of some salmon fisheries having a long catching 
season had broken upon the capital stock, and were gradually 
but surely exterminating the salmon. Had it not been that 
sounds of alarm were vigorously raised, and that such action 
was speedily taken as induced wise legislation, the salmon 
might probably by this time have been relegated to the cata- 
logue of extinct animals. This is said in all seriousness. 
Although fish, and the salmon among others, are wonderfully 
prolific, it is quite possible to capture such a percentage of 
them as. must affect the breeding stock, if the depletion be 
only continued long enough. Practical men, both lairds and 
lessees, will doubtless remember the agitation which arose, 
and the pamphlets and articles which were evoked, besides 
the continual letters in the newspapers of men who had much 
to say on the subject of the marked falling off which was 
taking place in the size of salmon. That danger has, how- 
ever, been surmounted. We have but to look in the windows 
of our fish merchants’ shops, or on the marble slabs which 
serve as counters, to see a surpassing display of fine large 
fish, fish ranging in weight from 15 to 35lbs. and even 40 lbs. 
A dozen salmon, each above 20 lbs., may any day be seen in a 
well-patronized fish-merchant’s place of business, and in all 
probability he will have quite as many beyond the range of 
vision, stored perhaps in his cellar. Salmon ranging in 
weight from 20 to 35 lbs are now abundant, but besides these 
some very large fish are frequently caught. The capture, 
indeed, of a pair of shapely salmon, twins perhaps, was 
recently announced, each fish weighing 48lbs., and in the 
course of the season several larger giants of the deep were 
taken; notably, a 61-lb. fish was consigned last year to a 
London salesman which realized at the rate of 1s. 9d. per lb. 
to its captor for the whole fish; another of the same sort, 
the largest of the season, was taken at a fishing station on 
the Tay three miles below Perth, that fish was credited to Mr. 
Pourie, the lessee of the fishery, by his London agent at 63 lbs. 
and produced 8s. per lb. Seven or eight fish were last season 
taken on the Tay, ranging in weight from 48 lbs. to 53 lbs. ; 
salmon below 48 lbs. are seldom remarked. Of the salmon 
caught by the anglers who frequent Loch Tay, the average 
weight last season (spring, 1880) was 214lbs., the heaviest fish 
taken being one of 49 lbs., a pound less than the heaviest 
salmon taken on Loch Tay in 1854. The average weights of 
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the Loch Tay fish, from the opening day in February to the 
end of May, has been in 1873, 223 lbs. ; 1874, 214]bs.; 1875, 
223 1bs.; 1876, 20}]bs. ; 1877, the same ; 1878, 212 lbs. ; 1879, 
23 lbs. There can be no doubt of the fact that the weight of 
our salmon, taking the fisheries all round, is now steadily on 
the increase. Mr. Speedie, of Perth, who has in his day had 
a vast amount of experience in commercial salmon fishing, 
gives the average weight per fish—having weighed a very large 
number, probably as many as five thousand, to arrive at a 
correct result—as a fraction over 17 lbs. for both spring and 
summer salmon. 

Many gentlemen interested in salmon as property became 
somewhat alarmed two years ago at the large importations 
of ‘canned’ salmon from the Columbia, the McLeod, and 
other great rivers of America; but notwithstanding the fact 
of really considerable quantities having been received, the prices 
of home-caught fish have not been in the least affected by the 
supply, and now we hear that the American rivers are suffe- 
ing from over-fishing, and that pisciculture is being already 
resorted to, to keep up the stock of breeding fish. ‘ Frozen 
salmon,’ caught in Canadian waters, have also, by way of 
experiment, reached the London market, and it is, we believe, 
intended to continue the supply, so that these fish may be on 
sale at a period when our own rivers are closed, thus enabling 
the public to obtain fresh salmon all the year round. ‘ This,’ 
said Mr. Buckland, ‘will necessarily very much affect the 
price of Dutch fish, and it is possible that in the course of 
time it may also affect the British salmon fisheries.’ It will 
be a long time, we suspect, judging from what has taken place 
in the case of the importation of American beef, before the 
price of salmon will fall in our markets from the plentiful- 
ness of the Canadian supply. Although the present (1880) has 
been, comparatively speaking, a productive year, we have not 
observed that the price of salmon has in consequence, as com- 
pared with the seasons of 1878 and 1879, been at all favourably 
affected in the direction of consumers. We take the following 
quotations of the prices at Billingsgate from the market 
reports of the Field newspaper — Billingsgate, May 7th: 
Fresh salmon, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d ; Grilse, 1s. 11d. to 2s. ; Trout, 
1s. 2d. to 1s. 6d. June 11th, Salmon, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d.; 
Grilse, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 5d.; Trout, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. August 
18th: Large Scotch salmon, 1s. to 1s. 8d.; Grilse, 1s. to 
1s. 1d.; Trout, 10d. to 113d. These of course are dealers’ 
prices, and for whole fish only; traced to the West-end fish 
shops the quotations per Ib. for fine table cuts would be found 
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ranging from probably half-a-crown to five, and on occasion 
seven, shillings. The early salmon which reach London, ‘the 
firstlings of the flock,’ are sold at quite ‘fancy’ prices; fish 
which may in Billingsgate yield whole at the rate of three 
shillings and sixpence, cannot be bought in the West-end of 
London at less than from eight to ten shillings per pound. 
Mr. Buckland once promised that we should all be able to 
purchase fine, fresh, home-grown salmon at less than sixpence 
per pound; but that kindly gentleman was far too sanguine, 
although in his day and generation, it must be owned, he 
worked with all his might to produce such a result. 

As regards the present condition of the Scottish salmon 
fisheries, it may be safely enough asserted that they will 
speedily improve as compared with the last two seasons. 

It may be safely predicted that at the present time (Janu- 
ary, 1881) all the Scottish salmon rivers are well filled with 
fine fish. In some seasons, as during 1879, salmon have not 
the chance of ‘ running’ at the exact time lessees of fisheries 
would select; but when the chance of ascending occurs, the 
fish in some seasons may be seen in literal hundreds seeking 
instinctively to reach their spawning places. It is impossible 
to take a census of the salmon population of such a river as 
the Tay, but we know it contains a vast number of salmon of 
all ages and sizes, from the tiny par a few months old and two 
or three inches in length, to the giants of the tribe weighing 
from forty to fifty-five pounds. A female salmon of the weight 
of 80 lbs., it has been calculated, will yield nearly twenty-five 
thousand eggs, and that being so, it is sufficiently obvious 
that two hundred such fish would give five millions of ova; 
and if each egg were in due season to become a fish, the Tay 
in the course of three years would become overstocked with 
salmon. As a hard matter of fact, probably one-half of the 
eggs alluded to would escape the act of fructification by the 
milt of the male salmon, whilst of those which might be im- 
pregnated with the quickening matter, many would fall an easy 
prey to a countless horde of enemies. The tiny par, as young 


.|salmon are called in the first stage of their growth, are 


devoured in tens of thousands, or die from hunger ; and even 


.| the smolts, better able as they are to protect themselves, must 


prove active indeed if they can escape the foes constantly 
lying in wait for them as they journey from the place of their 
birth to the sea. It has been calculated that only about five 
salmon eggs in each thousand ever reach the dining-room as 
sixteen pound salmon. From the size and appearance of the 
fish taken throughout the season of 1880, it looked as if the 
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rivers were just about properly filled, for, when a stream is 
over-populated, the fish degenerate in condition, becoming 
small and lean. To keep rivers in fettle, the close times must 
be adhered to, so that a proper percentage of the salmon 
population may be permitted to reach their breeding places. 
Fishery lairds, and fishery lessees likewise, must have seen 
ere this that it is impossible to get more out of a river than 
Nature intended; if one year yields an abnormally prolific 
salmon harvest, there must necessarily follow a series of 
comparatively unfruitful years; for a river being of a given 
extent, it can only breed and feed a given number of fish. 
J. G. BERTRAM. 
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Tue anxiety of the Jews for the preservation of the sacred text 
of the Old Testament manifested itself in the labours of the 
Masorets, which extended through a long series of years. 
Although in some cases trifling and foolish, and dealing with 
subjects of little utility, the great work, which has survived 


the lapse of time, is an enduring memorial of their diligence, } ! 


and of the care with which they entered into the most minute 
details of critical research. Whatever be the value of it, they 
at least deserve the credit of having employed in their under- 
taking an amount of labour such as has probably never been 
bestowed upon any other book. Nothing in the text escaped 
their scrutiny, but the object aimed at was not fully accom- 
plished, for various readings and other difficulties of different 
kinds still exist, testifying to the impossibility of transmitting 
to posterity ancient MSS. absolutely free from error. Some 
of the Jews said that the Masora was intended to be a fence 
to Holy Scripture, preventing mistakes from creeping into it, 
and hindering even a letter from going astray, just as the 
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Pharisees invented a hedge or margin for the law, so as to 
obviate the possibility of infringing it, even in the minutest 
point. If such were really the original intention, the failure 
led Houbigant to conjecture, that the term was subsequently 
employed, because the Masoretic criticisms were written at the 
beginning and end of MSS., and around the text in each page, 
and that they were called a fence, on account of the shape, 
rather than from any supposed efficacy in preserving it from 
corruption. The Rabbis were divided in opinion as to the 
value of this laborious work, and the same difference of 
view exists among Christians. To some it appeared that the 
labours of the Masorets were little better than trifling, and 
that counting the verses of the Bible, was of about the same 
practical utility, as numbering the leaves of a medical book 
would be with the view of curing diseases. Others were of 
opinion that they did not always succeed in removing obscu- 
rities from the text, that they frequently confused the elabo- 
rate system of punctuation, instead of rendering it more per- 
spicuous, and that so far from clearing away obviousanomalies, 
they merely pointed them out, leaving the correction of them 
to others. Kennicott depreciated and probably undervalued 
the labours of the Masorets, but it ought not to be forgotten 
that they were the originators of textual criticism, and that, if 
their work had never been carried on, it is probable that the 
text would have been more seriously corrupted, during the 
confusion which ensued, as the consequence of national dis- 
asters. The Masora itself has reached posterity in an im- 
perfect form, and, from various causes, it has become in some 
places so obscure, that the discovery of the true meaning is 
next to impossible. This consideration alone should to some ex- 
tent disarm hostile criticism. Still, after making due allowance 
for injuries caused by careless transcribers, and by neglect, 
it must be admittted that while, in some respects, affording 
invaluable assistance toward a correct understanding of Scrip- 
ture, it contains much that is foolish, trifling, useless, and 
superstitious. 

The degree of importance to be attached to the Masora must 
be determined by the estimate which may be formed of its 
authority. If Ezra and the prophets who came after him 
were the authors of any portion of it, whether by restoring 
correct readings, or by inventing the points and accents, this 
part of the work, if it could be separated from the rest, would 
carry with it superior, if not Divine sanction. In the absence 
of direct scriptural or other historical evidence as to the 
share which they actually took in the compilation, the distine- 
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tion cannot be made, nor is it possible to determine what 
variations may have crept into the text, before and during 
the Babylonish captivity, nor how many of them they deemed 
it necessary to correct. That the earlier members of the 
Great Synagogue did make emendations may be regarded as 
probable, but beyond this, nothing is definitely known about 
their method of dealing with the sacred text. All other por- 
tions of the Masora, such as the enumeration of verses, the 
shape and position of particular letters, the number of the 
Kerioth, and the elaborate system of accentuation, must be 
regarded as the work of the later Rabbis, and destitute of all 
Divine authority. 

Masora and Cabala are correlative terms, the former signi- 
fying tradition in the sense of that which has been handed 
down from one to another, and the latter, tradition in the sense 
of that which has been received, after being so transmitted. 
Ultimately each came to have a more restricted meaning. 
The latter is the expression used to describe the mystical or 
theosophic teaching of the Rabbis, after the destruction of the 
temple, while the former signifies the traditional criticism of 
the sacred text. The Masora does not concern itself with intev- 
pretation, except indirectly, in those cases where the compilers 
supposed that there were ellipses, and in the accentuation, 
which is in itself a complete system of exegesis of the whole 
of the printed text of the Old Testament. It deals critically 
with verses, words, and letters, and with the changes which 
occur in particular passages. All the anomalies of the two 
latter, as well as those of the punctuation, including both 
vowels and accents, are carefully examined and noted. The 
number of each is reckoned up, and the middle verse of 
every book of Scripture is pointed out, the object of the work 
being to preserve the text from the possibility of interpolation, 
either by the omission or addition of a single letter. Although 
this great undertaking is believed never to have been com- 
pleted, yet the Masora as it now appears, is a remarkable 
memorial of the persevering labours of learned Jews in 
different ages. 

The original authors of it were called Sopherim, enumerators 
or scribes, because they counted the verses, words, and letters, 
and reviewed the text. Who they were, at what time they 
lived, and where they flourished, cannot be determined with 
any degree of certainty, because there is no historical evidence 
which can be relied on. That they were not limited to any 

one period or generation is evident, but who were the first 
Masorets and with whom the order ended, are questions in- 
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volved in hopeless obscurity. Aben Ezra, who lived about the 
middle of the twelfth century, said that the sages who 
flourished in the Rabbinic school of Tiberias about and subse- 
quent to a.p. 500, were the authors of the Masora, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of other Jews, some of whom assigned to 
them a much earlier, and some a much later date. That they 
lived before this period can be shown conclusively, from pas- 
sages in the Talmud, where their work is spoken of or referred 
to as already in existence. In the treatise entitled Megilla 
(the Roll), which contains an explanation of Neh. viii. 8, there 
is express mention of the Masora, and of the verses and accents. 
The treatise Nedarim (Vows) speaks of the Keri and Cethib, 
of the method of reading the text appointed by the Scribes, 
and of other departments of their critical labours. In Kiddu- 
shim (Espousals) the Masorets are called ‘ancient,’ and 
mention is made of their special work of numbering the verses, 
and fixing which was the middle one in each book. The 
Talmud differs also in many places from the Masora and con- 
tradicts it, from which it is evident that the latter must have 
been in existence before the former. These references are 
found in the Jerusalem and Babylonian Gemaras. In the 
Mishna, which was redacted in Palestine about a.p. 190, in 
the treatise on the Roll, there is a clear reference to the verses 
into which the law and the prophets were then divided, show- 
ing that the arrangement must have been made at an earlier 
date. The Rabbis of Tiberias could not have invented the 
points and accents, because they notice their anomalies, which 
would scarcely have been the case, if they had themselves been 
the inventors of them. 

Others take an entirely different view, and affirm that, like 
the oral law, the Masora was a collection of traditions handed 
down by Moses from Mount Sinai, that, passing from hand to 
hand, it came to Ezra and the men of the Great Synagogue, and 
that by them it was delivered to their successors, through 
whom it finally came to the Rabbis of Tiberias. The meaning 
of this has been explained to be, not that the various readings 
and the punctuation were actually originated by the lawgiver, 
and were coeval with the law itself, but that they were as certain 
and possessed of as much authority, as if he had actually ap- 


+} pointed them. It must also be limited to the Pentateuch, 


because it cannot be supposed that traditional criticism could 
have come into existence in reference to books which had not 
been written. 

In an age when copies of the Scriptures were only in MS., it 
was not possible that they could be multiplied without risk of 
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error, and hence variations would necessarily arise. As long as 
the inspired authors of particular books were living, difficulties 
could be authoritatively removed, and true readings settled, 
but after their decease, an element of uncertainty would 
arise. However careful the Scribes might be, their work would 
be liable to mistakes, and in times of disaster and confusion, 
MSS. would be lost, and the text would run serious risk of 
being corrupted. In the general reformation carried out by 
Ezra and Nehemiah, after the return from the captivity, 
they gave special attention to the sacred books, and adopted 
whatever means they judged most effectual, both for their 
preservation, and for facilitating the general use of them by the 
people (Ezra vii. ; Neh. viii.) In carrying out this great work, 
the men of the Great Synagogue were aided by the prophets 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and whatever was definitely 
settled while they lived, must be regarded as bearing the stamp 
of Divine authority. After deciding what were the canonical 
books, and dividing them into the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa, they proceeded to revise the text, and to arrange 
it in verses as they now appear. That many of the Kerioth 
date from this period cannot be doubted. Jewish tradition 
further affirms that they invented both vowels and accents, in 
order to facilitate reading and interpretation alike, but it is 
impossible to decide whether they were the authors of them, 
or only revisionists of the work of their predecessors. That 
Ezra and his colleagues were the first of the order of the 
Masorets was believed by many learned Jews, including Rabbi 
Assaria, Rabbi Gedaliah, Isaac Abarbanel, Ephodeus, and 
others. 

The work of criticism having been set on foot, was prose- 
cuted with unflagging energy by succeeding Rabbis. As MSS. 
multiplied, various readings tended to increase, and errors began 
to creep into the sacred text, which afforded abundant material 
for the critical acumen of the Masorets to work upon. When a 
vast body of criticism had been accumulated, the disasters 
which overtook the nation at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, put an end to their labours, and the 
Masora being forgotten, was in danger of being lost. Four 
centuries and a half after the overthrow and dispersion of the 
nation, according to Elias Levita, a council of learned Jews 
was summoned to meet at Tiberias, for the purpose of con- 
sulting about various religious questions. Delegates came 
from distant countries, and as one result of their deliberations, 
it is supposed that the critical labours of the Masorets were 


revived. Aben Ezra thought that this was the occasion on |gi 
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which the points and accents were invented by the united 
ingenuity of the assembled Rabbis. From henceforward the 
work of criticism was carried on, till all traces of it are lost 
amid the darkness of the middle ages. 

The language and form of the Masora are peculiar. The 
former is Chaldee, and the style is both intricate and difficult 
to master. If the abbreviations and mnemonic signs be also 
taken into account, the whole will not be a subject of study 
likely to prove attractive to many. In the first instance, the 
Masora was written on sheets, separate from the sacred text. 
This was the shape in which it appeared when it was studied by 
Elias Levita, with a view to the preparation of his work 
entitled, ‘Masoreth Hammasoreth.’ His labours were aided 
by a compendium in MS. called, ‘ Achla veachla’ (Food and 
food), without which he said he could never have mastered its 
voluminous details. In the course of time, in order to furnish 
tangible assistance for the study of the sacred text, extracts 
were inserted in the margin, and with the view of crowding as 
much information as possible into the limited space, abbrevia- 
tions, numeral letters, and symbolical terms were employed, 
instead of the more extended method of writing. This was 
called the Masora parva, and, for obvious reasons, is unin- 
telligible to all except those who have mastered the symbols, 
of which a full explanation is provided by Buxtorf in his 
‘Clavis Masore.’ In the course of time it was deemed expe- 
dient to insert upon each page more copious extracts, and in 
consequence, partly from a desire to magnify the learning of 
the Rabbis, partly to increase the value of the MSS., and 
partly to furnish additional assistance toward understanding 
the text, the Masora was written around it on each side. In- 
stead of following the ordinary style of calligraphy, the Scribes 
adopted the fantastic method of ornamenting each page by 
carving their writing into the shape of animals, such as lions 
and tigers, and various other ingenious figures. This practice 
became a fruitful source of error and confusion, because, in 
order to preserve the symmetry, words were omitted from one 
clause, or added from another, regard being had to the figure, 
rather than to the sense. The corruption consequently became 
so great, that the utmost ingenuity of those who have attempted 
to decipher the meaning, has frequently been attended with 
but indifferent success. This is called the Masora textualis. 
All that could not be written around the text on each page was 
placed at the end of the MS., and became the Masora finalis, 
both together constituting the Masora magna. At the be- 
ginning of each book there was also placed a short Masora 
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preliminaris. The first part of the Masora finalis consists of 
words arranged in alphabetical order, and after this comes a 
catalogue of terms, about the reading of which there was a 
difference of opinion between Rabbi Asher and Rabbi Naphtali, 
who were famous rectors of academies, the former in Palestine, 
and the latter in Babylonia, about the first half of the eleventh 
century. There is then a list of words in regard to which 
there was a similar divergence of views between the Eastern 
and Western Jews, and the whole closes with a short intro- 
ductory treatise on the system of accentuation. 

The scarcity of MSS., and the difficulty of understanding 
them, proved to be formidable obstacles in the way of Christian 
scholars obtaining an accurate knowledge of the Masora. 
When Daniel Bomberg was preparing the Hebrew Bible for 
publication, he conceived the idea of printing the Masoretic 
commentary along with it. The story of the way in which he 
came to employ Jacob ben Chajim, a Tunisian Jew, to prepare 
the text, has been told by the latter in a lengthy preface, of 
which there is a Latin translation in Kennicott. MSS. were 
sought for in every place, no expense was spared in procuring 
them, and all available materials were provided, with the view 
of bringing out an edition as correct as possible. After great 
labour had been expended in collating and correcting them, 
wherever it seemed to be necessary, the first printed copy of 
the Masora was printed at Venice in 1526. ‘The work proved, 
as might have been expected, not free from errors, and in the 
beginning of the next century, Buxtorf determined to bring 
out another and more correct edition, along with his Rabbinic 


Bible. This was published at Basle in 1618, and was a great 
improvement upon the labours of Ben Chajim. In the preface 
to his Tiberias, he said that it was not his intention to remove 
every errorfrom the text, but only to deal with such as pre- 
sented themselves more prominently to his notice. Walton says 
that his success in correcting many of the errors overlooke 
by his predecessor was great. Notwithstanding the efforts t 
secure a correct text, the Masora as then printed was, in th 
opinion of Jablonski, mutilated, in many places obviousl 
erroneous, in many more suspected, and frequently bot 
self-contradictory, and at variance with extant MSS. H 
thought its condition to be so unsatisfactory, that it woul 
require the labours of a Hercules to clear out the Augea 
stable. Although spasmodic efforts have been made b 
subsequent scholars to correct portions of the text, little o 
nothing has been accomplished since the time of Buxtorf 
What was to have been a complete recension of the Masora| 
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accompanied by a Latin translation, was begun by Abichtius, 
but the design seems to have been abandoned, owing to the 
pressure of other duties. The want which was long felt by 
students has been met by Dr. Ginsburg, who has given the 
labours of many years to the preparation of an edition cleared 
of errors, as far as may be possible. What success has at- 
tended his efforts will only be appreciated by a limited number 
of scholars. The first volume of an edition of the Masora, 
by the late Dr. Freusdorff, was published in Germany some 
years ago, and a second is expected to appear shortly, but 
the work cannot be continued, owing to the MS. being left 
unfinished at his death. 

The Masoretic criticism of the verses of Holy Scripture 
consisted in numbering them, and in pointing out certain 
peculiarities, the utility of which may be considered to be 
doubtful. If the intention was to prevent the possibility 
of addition or diminution, the success scarcely correspoads 
to the effort, because the computations differ widely, and 
the earlier and later Masorets do not always agree in points 
of detail. The total number was stated to be 23,206, but 
this cannot be relied on as absolutely accurate, because it 
supposes that all available MSS. were exactly the same, which 
is improbable, and because, in reckoning the verses of the 
Pentateuch alone, there is an irreconcileable diversity. The 
Talmudic treatise Kiddushim fixes the number of the latter 
at 5,888, and the Masora in Buxtorf’s Bible at 5,245, so 
that the difference between the earlier and later Masorets 
on this point is 643. In his Tiberias, Buxtorf said that 
another computation, which he deemed erroneous, made them 
to be 5,845, while Elias Levita, in his ‘Masoreth Ham- 
masoreth,’ thought that there were 5,842. The work of the 
Masorets in pointing out the middle verse of each book is 
equally unreliable. ‘The later said that the middle verse of 
the Pentateuch was Lev. xiii. 83, while the earlier fixed it at 
Ley. vili. 8, which shows considerable diversity. The number 
of verses in the book of Joshua is stated in the Masora to be 
656, and the middle one to be chap. xiii. 26, but both caleula- 
tions are erroneous, because vers. 36 and 87 of chap. 21, which 
now appear in the English version, were not taken into ac- 
count, being regarded as spurious. The effect of this ancient 
opinion is still seen in their being placed unpointed in the 
margin of the Masoretic text. 

The labours of the Masorets also appear in their notation 
of the peculiarities of particular verses, which Kennicott 
stigmatizes as diffciles nuge. They noted that one verse, 
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Jer. xxi. 7, contained 42 words and 160 letters, that three 
had each 80 letters, as the Masora observes at Num. xxxvi. 8, 
that in five there were 5 consecutive words of 2 letters each, 
of which 1 Kings iii. 26 is one, that three began and ended 
with the word Jehovah, as Deut. xxxi. 8, which the Rabbis 
said was intended to symbolize the eternal essence of God, 
that twenty-six contained each all the letters of the alphabet, 
of which one, Zeph. iii. 8, had also 5 final letters, and many 
other similar details, equally important or valueless. 
Connected with the Masoretic recension of verses are Pesik 
or pause, Ittur Sopherim, the collation or rejection of the 
Scribes, and Tikkun Sopherim, the restoration of the Scribes. 
The first, which is also called Piska, when used as an accent, 
signified that there was to be a stop in the cantillation. When 
it appeared as a stroke or a circle in the body of the text, the 
Masorets intended it to mean, that there was a pause or 
ellipsis in the sense, but not a hiatus. The illustration fur- 
nished, is Gen. iv. 8, where a supposed deficiency in the 
meaning has been supplemented in different ways, but, accord- 
ing to their views, without any necessity. Pesik has dis- 
appeared from the passage in the present Hebrew text. They 
said that there were twenty-five other cases, but Buxtorf was 
not able to discover them in the Masora, or to fix with cer- 
tainty upon any passages in the sacred text, to which the 
criticism applied, except the one already specified. The Jttur 
Sopherim is mentioned as a tradition from Moses on Mount 
Sinai in the Talmudic treatise Nedarim, where five pas- 
sages are pointed out, to which it had reference. In each of 
these there was a word to which it was the common practice 
to prefix the letter vav in reading the text, although not found 
init. Ben Chajim, in his preface, specified only four, of which 
one does not occur in Nedarim.* The Masorets said that 
the addition being unauthorized, ought not to be made, and 
hence the criticism was called the rejection of the Scribes, 
because they discountenanced the usage. No trace of the 
superfluous copula is found in the English version in any of 
these places, or in the present Masoretic text. The Tikkun 
Sopherim, correction, or rather appointment, of the Scribes, 
had reference to passages mentioned in the Masora on Num. i. 
and Psalm cvi., in which it was supposed that there were 
erroneous readings. Some, thinking that the original text 


* The passages in Nedarim are, Gen. xviii. 5; xxiv. 55; Num. xxxi. 2; Psa. 
xxxvi. 6; Ixviii. 26. Of these Ben Chajim omits the second, and instead of the 
third gives Exod. xxiii. 13. He seems to have followed the Masora on Psa. 
xxxvi. 6, where only four are specified. 
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contained certain anthropomorphic statements derogatory to 
the Divine majesty, or that the context required a different 
form of expression than that which actually appeared, had 
introduced alterations, in order to remove the supposed 
difficulty. In all such cases, the Masorets said that the 
original reading was to be retained, because it had the sanc- 
tion of Divine authority, which precluded alterations. This 
rule applied to eighteen passages, including Gen. xviii. 22, 
and Num. xi. 15, but only seventeen are given in the Masora, 
Lam. iii. 20 being supposed by some to be the verse omitted. 
In the first it was thought that the correct reading ought 
to have been, ‘and the Lord stood before Abraham,’ which 
had been altered into the present form, and in the second that 
it should have been, ‘let me not see thy wretchedness,’ which 
was changed into ‘ my wretchedness.’ Some think that the 
Tikkun Sopherim was nothing but an invention of the later 
Jews, and that it never had any existence in fact, because the 
present readings are found in all the ancient versions, and in 
the oldest MSS., while the others never appear. Walton’s 
opinion is, that when Ezra, after the return from the 
captivity, compared the MSS. together, he really found in 
some the erroneous readings, and that he corrected them on 
the authority of other copies. This is only conjecture. 

A large amount of labour was bestowed by the Masorets 
on the words of Scripture, which they viewed in a variety of 
aspects. No account of the number of them is to be found 
in the Masora, but, since they counted the letters, and 
ascertained how often each occurred, it is not probable that 
they omitted to make the calculation. They mentioned, yet 
not in all cases, how often a particular word occurred, and 
thus laid the foundation of the system of concordances. The 
place in sentences of certain words was also noted. They 
counted the particles in each book, in order to prevent the 
possibility of any alteration in the beginning of verses. They 
observed the words which occurred in the middle, and in 
certain combinations of them, where the accents remained 
unchanged, and where they varied. They observed how 
often certain terms were construed together, of which illus- 
trations are to be found in Buxtorf, and prosecuted other 
researches of which it is difficult to discern the practical 
utility. 

Of greater importance were their labours in pointing out 
words of which the signification was different in different 

laces. The Masora indicates that the term rendered ‘leaf’ 
in Gen. viii. 11, in six other places means ‘ascend.’ In 
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Gen. xxvi. 12, the Hebrew term rendered ‘ fold’ (measures) is 
in all other places rendered ‘ gates.’ In ver. 21 ‘ Titnah’ is a 
proper name (marg. ‘ hatred’) but the Masora points out that 
it is never again used as such, elsewhere meaning ‘accusation,’ 
as in Ezra iv. 6. The Masoretic criticism of Psa. xxii. 17 is, 
that, while both there and in Isa. xxxviii, 18, "x3 has the same 
punctuation, in the latter case it means ‘as a lion,’ although 
in the former it must receive a different interpretation.* 

To this class of criticisms belong the Sevirin, or places 
where at first sight some other reading or form than that 
found in the text might seem to be required. At Gen. xix. 23 
the Hebrew verb rendered ‘ risen’ is in the masculine gender, 
where it might have been supposed that the feminine form 
was required to agree with the nominative, but the Masora 
parva notes that, although the construction seems to violate 
the ordinary rule, the reading ought not to be changed, because 
the noun is epicene. At Exod. iv. 19 the Hebrew term 
translated ‘into Egypt’ does not appear with the final n, 
which, when added to certain words, signifies motion to a 
place, yet the Masorets said that no alteration ought to be 
made, because there are other places where a similar form 
occurs. Although other anomalies frequently occur in the 
text, which does not always strictly observe grammatical rules, 
still they did not consider that there was sufficient reason for 
correcting them, so that in all cases they were allowed to 
remain unchanged. Words written defectively, or with a 
scriptio plena, were not noted in every instance. Whenever 
a particular term was found more frequently defective than 
otherwise, the latter cases, being the exceptions, were enumer- 
ated, and whenever the former were the exceptions, they were 
counted, the others being omitted. These criticisms applied 
principally to words written with ) and», and more rarely to 
those with x and 7. In Gen. ii. 7 the Hebrew verb rendered 
‘formed’ has a double ’, and the Masora notes that elsewhere 
the superfluous letter is not found. In Num. xiv. 37 the 
term translated ‘did bring up’ does not occur in any other 
place written defectively. Other examples may be found in 
Buxtorf. 

In the margin of the Masoretic text are placed Kerioth, 
about the origin of which there is great difference of opinion. 
The text contains the Cethib, while the vowels placed beneath 


* SON3 stands in the present Masoretic text of Psa. xxii. 17, bat the English 
version, following the Septuagint, has translate] as if the Hebrew were 173, 
which is supposed to have been the original reading, and to have been altered 
by the Jews. The difficulties of the passage seem to be insuperable. 
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belong not to it, but to the Keri, from which it might be 
inferred that the latter was always to be read. These various 
readings are found in every book of the Bible except Malachi, 
but there is no agreement as to the exact number of them. 
Elias Levita reckoned up 848 passages in which the reading 
in the text differed from that in the margin, which he called 
Karian vecathban, because the numerical value of the letters 
of these words is the same. Others largely increase the 
number, and Buxtorf says that in the printed copies alone, 
many more are to be found, as might be expected. Neither 
is there any unanimity of opinion as to the time at which the 
Kerioth began. It has been confidently inferred by Walton 
and others, that they could not have been in existence in the 
time of Jerome, because no mention is made of them in any 
of his writings, and it has been thought incredible that terms 
which materially affect the sense in numerous passages, if 
then known, should have been neglected by him in his com- 
mentary. After his time, the first distinct mention of Kerioth 
is found in the Jerusalem Talmud, which refers to a few 
various readings, showing that textual criticism was not 
altogether unknown in that age. Elias Levita and other Jews 
said that they originated with Moses, that they were a 
tradition from Sinai, and that after being handed down 
orally, they were ultimately reduced to writing by the men of 
the Great Synagogue. Buxtorf thought that Ezra was really 
the originator of them, because, when collating MSS. with a 
view to the preparation of a correct text, he found variations, 
some of which were of sufficient value to be placed in the 
margin, and that thus a system began which was afterwards 
more fully developed. It was a conjecture of Michaelis that, 
because no Kerioth are found attached to the Hebrew text of 
the prophet Malachi, the collation was first made in his time, 
and that variations then began to be recognized. That they 
must be long prior to the age when the Talmud was redacted, 
and to that of the men of Tiberias, is clear, because the Sep- 
tuagint, the Targums, and the Vulgate follow the Keri in 
some cases, which can only be explained by supposing either 
that the authors used MSS. with marginal readings, or else 
that the words then in the text in these places are now the 
Kerioth. The view of Kennicott, with which Wolfius agrees, 
is, that they were extracted from a few copies in different ages, 
some being ancient and others comparatively modern, that they 
were of gradual growth, and that the work of collecting them, 
which had been begun at a time which cannot be determined, 
was continued and developed by the Masorets of Tiberias. 
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Both among Jews and Christians, there is also great diver- 
sity of opinion as to the way in which the Kerioth originated. 
Some of the former said that they arose from the mistakes 
of the sacred writers, who were either imperfectly acquainted 
with the grammar and genius of the Hebrew language, or 
were careless in their style of writing. This view, which 
shows that those who held it, would have dissented from the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration, was rejected by Elias Levita 
and Ben Chajim. Others held that they were only various 
readings, arising from the diversity of MSS. which had not 
been transcribed with sufficient care during the Babylonish 
captivity, and that, whether the Cethib or the Keri ought to 
be preferred, should be decided by the context. This was the 
opinion of Kimchi, which is supported by the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud and by the ancient Levitical treatise Siphri. A third 
view is, that they were inserted in the margin by the sacred 
writers themselves to denote mysteries, but Morinus ridicules 
it, by observing that ifthe number of the Kerioth was 848, the 
former must have been very numerous. Other Jews, agreeing 
with Ben Chajim, refrained from expressing any opinion, and 
contented themselves by saying vaguely that they were a 
tradition of Moses from Mount Sinai. 

Christian scholars likewise disagree as to the manner of 
the origin of the Kerioth. Some are of opinion that they 
arose from the diversity of MSS., those who hold this view 
being divided into two classes. The former includes the 
scholars who maintain that they originated from the mistakes 
of the copyists, and the latter, those who say that they are the 
various readings of the MSS. of high authority, which revi- 
sionists did not venture to reject, preferring to retain one in 
the text and the other in the margin. This last was the 
opinion of Lightfoot, Buxtorf, and Pfeiffer, and it follows 
from it, if of any value, as a necessary corollary, that 
the Keri is not always to be preferred to the Cethib. Others 
think that they are not variations of MSS., but emendations 
inserted by the Masorets in the margin, as the result of a 
critical examination of the text, and others, as Walton, that 
they originated from both sources. Vitringa and Prideaux 
believed that they arose partly from the mistakes of the 
copyists, and partly from the superstition and critical labours 
of the Masorets. The Abbé Hiller, rejecting the foregoing 
theories, propounded an opinion which had at least the merit 
of novelty. He thought that both the Cethib and the Keri 
should be regarded as being of Divine origin. When Ezra 
was engaged in multiplying copies of the Scriptures, he did 
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not always employ exactly the same words, and being an 
inspired man, the variations could not be attributed to human 
imperfection. Hence arose diversities, which were per- 
petuated by subsequent copyists, who did not venture to 
reject any of them. The autographs of Ezra were regarded 
as of absolute authority, and whatever differences were in 
them, appeared in all subsequent copies. In support of this 
view, Hiller appealed to a passage in the Talmud, without 
providing any reference. It is found in the treatise Taanah 
(Fasting), in the Jerusalem Gemara, of which Morinus fur- 
nished a translation. The purport of it is, that three Esdrine 
MSS. were discovered, which were collated by the Rabbis. 
In several passages they were found to differ, and where two 
were agreed, the reading in the third was rejected. This 
passage, if nothing else, shows that at the time when 
the Jerusalem Talmud was compiled, the Masorets were 
accustomed to determine readings on the evidence of the 
majority of copies. It is doubtful, however, whether these 
MSS. were so ancient, because the Talmudic term which 
Morinus rendered ‘Ezra,’ also means ‘court,’ and then the 
sense would be, that three were found in the court of the 
temple, no time being specified. Lightfoot thought that one 
had been used by the Jews who remained in the Holy Land, 
another by those who had been carried to Babylon, and a third 
by those who had settled in Egypt, that each was of high 
authority, and that the agreement of any two of them decided 
the reading. Others, rejecting the authority of the Keri, held 
that the Cethib was always to be preferred, because it was 
found in the inspired text. Danzius thought that the former 
were originally inserted in the margin as explanatory terms, 
and that in the course of time they came to be regarded as 
alternative readings, contrary to the original intention. 
Walton mentions that this view was held by Neotericus. 
Amid such a conflict of opinion, it is difficult to determine 
which ought to be followed, but the view which will probably 
commend itself to general acceptance is, that the Keri arose 
partly from the variations of MSS. caused by the mistakes of 
transcribers, and partly from the critical labours of the 
Masorets, who wished to correct the text where they supposed 
that it had been corrupted. 

Although attempts were made by Hiller and others to 
arrange the Kerioth in classes without much success, never- 
theless there are two sets of them deserving of notice. 
There are places, such as Deut. xxviii. 30, 2 Kings vi. 25 
and x. 27, Isaiah xiii. 16, and Zechariah xiv. 2, where the 
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Masorets inserted in the margin alternative readings, which 
they supposed to be less offensive to modesty. This inno- 
vation was displeasing to the Karaites, who censured it in the 
Talmudic treatise Chilluk, or the controversy of the Karaites 
with the Rabbis. Their principal objection was, that if, in 
these cases liberties might be taken with the sacred text, 
it was impossible to say where they were to stop. The reason 
assigned by the Masorets for the substitution of euphemisms 
was, that certain words were not at first used in the sense 
which was afterwards attached to them, but this view cannot 
be maintained, because the prophet Zechariah employed such 
terms to express the same meaning as that which had been 
attached to them in the earlier Scriptures. It was the opinion 
of Pfeiffer, that Ezra and the Great Synagogue first added 
these Kerioth, because he thought it improbable that the cause 
which originated them, was the mock modesty which was sup- 
posed to be offended in later times by the excessive naturalism. 
In these cases the English version invariably follows the Cethib. 

There is another class of Kerioth which substitutes the 
negative particle xb for ‘to him,’ or the contrary, which 
must be considered of some importance, because the meaning 
is seriously altered. The Masora magna reckons up fifteen 
places, including Exod. xxi. 8 and Lev. xi. 21, where one or 
other term is found in the margin. Buxtorf, in his ‘Lexicon 
Rabbinicum,’ on the same authority, added two more, that is, 
Isa. xlix. 5 and 1 Kings xi. 20, but the latter is not now found 
in the margin of the ordinary Hebrew Bibles. Hiller raised 
the number to eighteen, from which others differ, both in the 
total, and in the particular passages specified. As to the 
cause of this diversity of reading, there is little agreement 
among scholars. Vitringa supposed that it arose partly from 
the carelessness of copyists, partly from the superstition of 
the Rabbis, and partly from the critical examination of the 
text. The Septuagint, the Targums, and the Vulgate some- 
times follow the Cethib, and sometimes the Keri, and in the 
English version the practice is not uniform. Whether one 
or the other should be followed must be decided by the 
context, and by the accents, which in some cases help to 
determine the reading. 

The Talmudic treatise Nedarim mentions words which 
were to be read although not written in the text, and others 
which, although written, were not to be read. In the Hebrew 
Bible the vowels of the former only appear, leaving the con- 
sonants to be supplied from the Keri. Ben Chajim produced 
from the Talmud seven examples of the former, including 
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2 Sam. viii. 3 and Jer. xxxi. 38, and of the latter five, includ- 
ing 2 Kings v. 18 and Jer li. 3. These words stand in the 
body of the text without punctuation, and are noted in the 
margin. Each class is reviewed in the Masora, und the in- 
stances are pointed out, but authorities differ as to the number 
of the former. The Gemara noted seven, Elias Levita eight, 
Avenarius twelve, Capellus and Walton thirteen, while the 
Masorets reckoned ten. Pfeiffer collected twenty-seven ex- 
amples, including vowels for entire words and for syllables only. 

From the criticism of words the Masorets passed to that 
of the letters of the sacred text. They counted them all, and 
found that in the entire Bible the number was 815,208. 
This calculation is certainly erroneous, because Shickhard 
said that there were upwards of 1,236,000, while Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe reckoned them at 1,167, 280. They noted how often 
each was used, and the middle letter in every book. Whether 
such calculations, although an undoubted proof of their in- 
dustry, and of their desire that the sacred text should be pre- 
served inviolate, were of any practical utility, may be considered 
as at least doubtful. 

Questions also arose connected with the size, shape, posi- 
tion, and punctuation of letters which deserve notice, because 
they serve to illustrate to some extent the superstitious 
tendencies of the Rabbinic mind. They were enlarged, 
diminished, inverted, suspended, distinguished by peculiar 
marks, as when a final letter appears in a few cases in the 
middle of a word, and transposed. As to the meaning of these 
peculiarities there are various opinions. Buxtorf thought that 
such diversities were not introduced into the text without suffi- 
cient reasons, which were well known to those who originated 
them. In the course of time, as the consequence of national 
troubles and confusion, the knowledge of them was lost, and 
their place was supplied by supposed mysteries and similar 
fictions. At first these peculiarities may have contributed to 
the preservation of the text, and they probably indicated a 
secret meaning, which was preserved in the schools by oral 
tradition. When the seminaries of learning were broken up, 
and scholars and teachers were dispersed, this department 
of knowledge, not having been committed to writing, entirely 
perished, while the letters were still preserved in their former 
shape, serving at least as perpetual memorials of the elder 
Rabbis. Another view was held by some, who thought that 
the diminished letters were intended to indicate a limit 
within which, reckoning from the last enlarged form, a 
certain number was included. Thus, between 3 enlarged 
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in Gen. i. 1 and n diminished in Gen. ii. 4 there are 1,112 
letters. The diminished 5 in the last word of Gen. xxiii. 2 
was supposed to have been the limit of a certain number for- 
merly known, but now forgotten. This uncertainty seems to 
be inconsistent with the theory. Hiller conjectured that the 
changes of vowels, which could not be expressed by any other 
symbols, were indicated by these peculiarities in the letters, so 
that those which were enlarged or diminished, signified that 
long were used instead of short, or the contrary, as he thought 
would be evident by comparing good MSS. Suspended letters 
showed that the words in which they occurred, had been trans- 
posed with those standing immediately before them in other 
copies. A fourth opinion is, that these peculiarities originated 
with the Masorets, who used them simply as critical marks. 
This was the view of Wolfius, who gave as an illustration the 
letter vy, which appears suspended in Psa. lxxx. 14, to indicate 
that it was the middle letter of the book of Psalms, although 
others have assigned to it a different meaning. Here again the 
conflict of opinion shows that the real meaning of these pecu- 
liarities cannot be determined with certainty. 

In the sacred text there are examples of the enlargement 
of every letter of the alphabet. This peculiarity could not 
have been invented by the Masorets of Tiberias, because it 
is mentioned in the Talmudic treatise Sopherim, which 


speaks of the enlarged 5 in Deut. xxix. 27, as it now appears in 
the text. Buxtorf explains it to signify mystically the terrible 
nature of the expulsion of the people from the promised land, 
as the punishment of their sins, and its perpetuity, unless 
followed by national repentance. The enlarged 3 in Levit. 
xiii. 33 is supposed to mean, in the same way, that three 
persons were shaved, the boy who had reached his fourteenth 
year, the Nazarite who had accidentally touched a dead body, 
and the Levite, this being the numerical value of the letter. 
The 5 in Psa, lxxx. 16 was used to symbolize the perpetual 
greatness of the vine, which, having been transplanted from 
Egypt as an offshoot, had, under the fostering care of the 
Almighty, grown up strong and magnificent. It was also said 
that the curves of the letter were signs indicative of the 
depression of it, under the calamities which would overtake 
the nation. It was supposed that the enlarged y in Deut. vi. 4 
was intended for emphasis, and to awaken attention to the 
importance of the declaration contained in the passage. 
Others thought, that, as the numerical value of the letter was 
seventy, it pointed to the seventy nations, into which the 
Rabbis supposed mankind to be divided, who, if the Jews 
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should prove disobedient, would listen to the Divine call (Isa. 
xxxiv. 1). In Lev. xi. 42 the enlarged 1 was undoubtedly a 
critical mark, intended to point out that it was the middle 
letter of the Pentateuch. 

The same principle of explanation has been applied to the 
letters which appear in many places in the text smaller than 
the others. This peculiarity is also alluded to in the treatise 
Sopherim. In the Masoretic preface to Leviticus, and at 
the beginning of the Masora finalis attached to the same 
book, there is a review of the thirty-three passages where 
they are found. In both the list is incomplete, some cases 
being mentioned in one which are not found in the other. 
These letters are supposed in particular cases to express con- 
tempt for persons referred to in the context. The diminished 
p does not appear in the ordinary Hebrew Bible at Exod. 
xxxii. 25, nor 0 in Deut. xxxi. 27, although in both passages 
the Masorets marked them as reduced in size, to express in- 
dignation at the conduct of the rebellious Israelites, and the 
ignominy which would in consequence certainly overtake 
them. In Esther ix. 7, 9, where the diminished n and w occur 
in the names of two of the ten sons of Haman, who were slain 
by the Jews, it is supposed that the alteration was intended 
to signify contempt. Why Parshandatha and Parmashta 
should have been singled out for this special mark of scorn, 
while the others are not noticed, does not, however, distinctly 
appear. In Vajezatha, the last name in the list, 1 is enlarged 
and +t diminished in the Masoretic text. Both peculiarities 
are accounted for by Buxtorf in the same way, by supposing 
that although he was the youngest, he was equal to his 
brothers in wickedness, the latter letter signifying his youth, 
and the former his criminality. The diminished 4 in Prov. 
xxvili. 17 was supposed to express the real misery of him who 
had incurred the guilt of shedding innocent blood, and who 
was in consequence not even deserving, of being called a man. 

The only inverted letter in the Old Testament is 3, which 


assumes this form in eight passages, having in each a mysti- 


cal signification. In Num. x. 35 and xi. 1, in the ordinary 
text, the peculiarity does not appear, while immediately before 
each verse in the open space, the inverted letter is inserted. 
In the former example it was supposed to mean, that when the 
ark moved forward, all the enemies of Israel would be driven 
backward, and in the latter, that it was a symbol of the per- 
versity of the people, when they complained of their hard lot, 
and of their ingratitude for the many favours they had received 
from God. The Masora parva on Exod. iii. 19, speaks of the 3 
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in the first word as being turned obliquely, no trace of this 
peculiarity being now found in the ordinary Hebrew Bibles. 
It was explained to mean, that the heart of Pharaoh had been 


turned aside, so that he would not allow the Israelites to — 


depart until forced by extreme pressure. 

The Masora notes that there are only four words in which 
suspended letters appear elevated above the others. These 
are ) and », of which, the former occurs only once, and the 
latter three times, and in each case the explanation is diffi- 


’ cult. The first is found with this peculiarity in the Hebrew 


of the term Manasseh, in Judges xviii. 830, where Gershom is 
said to be his son. In the Talmudic treatise Bava Bathra 
(Last Gate), it is said that the letter was suspended to show 
that the latter, although really the son of Moses, had 
Manasseh assigned to him as his parent, because he did the 
works of the wicked king. A later rabbi explained the anomaly 
to mean, that the sacred writer was unwilling to call Gershom 
the son of Moses, because it was discreditable to the lawgiver 
to have such a child, and that the ) was suspended to show 
that it might be either read or omitted, so as to leave it 
ambiguous who was the parent, the term in the former case 
remaining unchanged, and in the latter, becoming Moses. 
The suspension of yin Psa. Ixxx. 14 has been already re- 
ferred to. Rabbi Solomon and others explained it in a 
mystical sense. They said its elevation meant that it might 
be either read or omitted, in the former case, the sense being, 
that the wild boar of the forest would cause devastation, and 
in the latter, that it would be like a fish of the sea, which 
could not come out of the water, and which would die, even if 
it could reach the dry ground. If the Israelites should prove 
themselves worthy, their enemies would be as powerless to 
injure them as a marine animal, while, if they should turn 


out unworthy, they would be as destructive to them as a boar | 


destroying everything in its course. Rabbi Bechai said that 
the » suspended was a symbol of Jesus crucified by the 
Romans with his head downwards, and an expression of the 
Jewish contempt for His followers, because they caused the 
destruction of the vine of Israel, that is, the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Here, as in many other places, the Romans were 
alluded to under the name of Christians. The second example 
is found in Job xxxviil. 18, where the y of the Hebrew term 
for ‘ wicked ’ appears in the text suspended, to show that they 
shall perish like dust cast upward toward heaven, so that their 
place shall know them no more. The third case occurs in the 
15th verse of the same chapter, and in the same word. The 
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Talmudic treatise Sanhedrim explained the meaning to be, that 
when a wicked man, on account of his wickedness, becomes 
hateful to the righteous in this lower world, he also loses 
the favour of God in the upper, and that the heavenly light is 
taken from him, in which the pious walk and shall rejoice for 
ever. As the suspended letters are mentioned in the Talmud, 
it is evident that the peculiarity must have existed previously, 
and that it was not invented by the Masorets of Tiberias. 

In the text of the Old Testament there are fifteen places 
noted by the Masorets, where marks which are neither vowels 
nor accents stand over particular letters. The Jews here find 
mysteries, but the real design of those who affixed them is 
only a matter of conjecture. Their antiquity cannot be 
doubted, because they are mentioned by Jerome in his Ques- 
tions on Genesis, in the book Zohar (Light), supposed by 
some to be older than the Talmud, and in the Talmud itself. 
When the Masorets were reviewing the text, they found them 
in certain places, and allowed them to remain, although in 
their time all knowledge of the purpose they were intended to 
serve had been lost. Of these passages, there are ten in the 
Pentateuch, four in the Prophets, and one in the Psalms, each 
of which is marked in the Masoretic text. One of these is 
Gen. xvi. 5, where the mark appears over the second ° in the 
Hebrew term rendered ‘and (between) thee,’ the prepo- 
sition being unwarrantably omitted in the English version. 
This is the only place in the Pentateuch where it is found 
with a scriptio plena, that is, with a double *, over the latter 
of which the mark now stands. The explanation given is, 
that the letter was not inserted contrary to the usual practice 
without a cause. This the Rabbis found in the conduct of 
Sarah, who, when she said to Abraham, ‘The Lord judge 
between me and thee,’ at the same time cast an envious 
eye on Hagar, who was then pregnant, and said in her heart, 
‘The Lord judge between me and the child which thou shalt 
bear.’ The scriptio plena, to which attention was called by 
the mark, was intended to show that she had a double inten- 
tion. Another example is found in Genesis xviii. 19, where 
the marks appear over three of the letters of the Hebrew 
term rendered ‘ where.’ The Rabbinic interpretation of this 
is, that the three angels not only asked Abraham where his 
wife was, but also inquired of Sarah where Abraham was, 
although nothing of the latter appears in the text. In 
Genesis xxxvii. 12, these diacritic marks appear over each of 
the letters of the Hebrew sign of the accusative, before the 
word translated ‘flock.’ The explanation of the Rabbis is 
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that the sons of Joseph went forth, not so much with the 
intention of pasturing their flocks, as of gratifying their own 
evil inclinations by killing their brother. 

The labours of the Masorets were also directed to a critical 
examination of the punctuation, including both the vowel 
system and the accents, neither of which can they be believed 
to have originated. That their work in this department was 
arduous will be evident, if it be remembered how numerous, 
and frequently how minute, are the points attached to the 
entire text of the Old Testament. Some have supposed that 
they are of little use as aids to interpretation, and the 
Hebrew has frequently been printed without them. Neverthe- 


‘less no scholar will despise the assistance they afford for 


arriving at the true meaning of Scripture, if, for no other 


reason, than that they embody the views of the Masorets, | 


collected from the traditions of a long series of years. 

The origin of the system of vowel points is involved in great 
obscurity, and in consequence there is wide diversity of opinion 
among scholars as to the inventors of it. Rabbi Assaria, in 
Meor Enajim, said that they were attached to the text by 
Adam, that when the Jews became well acquainted with the 
Scriptures, they were omitted by them in reading as unneces- 
sary, that they were restored by Ezra after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, that they were subsequently depraved in the confusion 
consequent upon national calamities, and that the Masorets of 
Tiberias finally corrected and restored them to their primi- 
tive state. This view has been ridiculed by many subsequent 
writers, but all that Assaria probably meant was, that when 
the Scriptures were committed to writing, the points were 
attached, which was also the opinion of Hottinger, who 
thought that at no time was the sacred text actually without 
punctuation. Other Jews thought that they were originated by 
Moses, who received them at the giving of the law on Mount 
Sinai, and that they were even then committed to writing, or 
were transmitted by oral tradition to Ezra. This view is 


* found in the books Zohar and Cosri, and was held by Kimchi 


and Bechai. It is also mentioned by Eusebius and Origen as 
being entertained by several persons in their times. Another 
opinion, which has found more general acceptance, is, that 
the vowel system was first invented by Ezra and the men of 
the Great Synagogue, or else that they restored it, after it had 
become depraved or forgotten. Pfeiffer thought that each 
inspired man attached the points to his own writings, and 
that when the meaning of Holy Scripture had in many places 
become obscure, owing to their having fallen into disuse, they 
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were restored by Ezra, but whether by Divine inspiration, or in 
his capacity of an ordinary person, did not distinctly appear. 
Lightfoot ridiculed the notion that they could have been 
invented by the Rabbis, whose tendencies to trifling and 
superstition, as they appear in the Talmud, show that they 
were wholly unfitted for originating and carrying out so im- 
portant a work. He thought that the system of Biblical 
punctuation must be traced to an inspired source. 

The view of Prideaux was, that the vowels were invented 
by the Masorets soon after the age of Ezra. When reading 
in the synagogues, the Jews did not use pointed MSS., 
because they believed that the punctuation was of human 
origin, and when the Hebrew language began to be disused in 
common life, it became necessary to attach the vowels in 


| order to preserve its true pronunciation. The Masorets and 


grammarians instructed their pupils in the details of the 
system, which was for a long time kept secret, and handed 
down by oral tradition only, but after the completion of the 
Talmud, it was judged expedient that all MSS. should be 
pointed, so that the sacred text then assumed the form in 
which it now appears. By this theory Prideaux sought to 
account for the silence of Jerome, by which many have been 
perplexed, while others have thought that there are passages 
in his commentary, from which it may be inferred that the 
punctuation was known to him. He interprets Gen. xlvii. 31 
according to the points as they now appear in the text, in 
opposition to the Septuagint, which conveys the idea that 
Jacob worshipped the top of the staff, that is, the sceptre of 
Joseph, as an acknowledgment of his authority. According 
to Jerome, Jacob worshipped, bowing towards the bed’s head. 
The translation given by the former has been regarded as a 
proof that the text was not pointed in their time. Vitringa 
held that the points were invented immediately after the 
destruction of the temple, but it is not likely that so com- 
plicated a system could have been originated in times of 
great public confusion. Others say they were invented and 
elaborated by the Masorets of Tiberias in the fifth and sixth 
centuries after Christ. Buxtorf, while hesitating about giving 
an opinion as to the time when the system originated, has 
shown conclusively that this view cannot be sustained. The 
anomalies of the punctuation noted by the Masorets is 
evidence, that it must have been in existence before their 
time, because, as they believed that it was not permitted to 
alter a single letter or point, if this had not been the case, 
they would have introduced corrections in order to render the 
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system uniform. If they had themselves invented and elabo- 
rated it, there is little probability that they would have left 
it encumbered with the defects which now appear. From 
this the only possible conclusion is, that, in whatever age 
the school of Masorets began, they found the punctuation 
already developed and complete. Wolfius adopted the theory 
that the points were attached to the text by the sacred 
writers themselves, or by Ezra, that they were preserved by 
the Rabbis, and that ultimately they reached the Masorets, 
who took precautions to prevent them from being corrupted in 
subsequent ages. He made this opinion to rest upon the almost 
unanimous consent of the Jews as to their antiquity, and 
upon the references to them as already existing, found in the 
Talmud and Masora itself. He also supported it by arguing 
that the meaning of the text, if unpointed, would, in many 
places, have been involved in an uncertainty, which could 
not have been sufficiently guarded against by the matres 
lectionum alone, by appealing with Lightfoot to the minute 
and subtle details of the system, which is so well suited to 
bring out the meaning of the sacred text, and which could not 
have been invented by frivolous and superstitious Rabbis, 
and, as the Scriptures were intended for all, both the well 
instructed and the illiterate, by asserting that, if there were 
no points, the difficulties of the latter, in guessing at the mean- 
ing, would have been insuperable. In the last argument 
there is considerable force, as will be evident from examples 
of words which have different meanings corresponding to the 
altered punctuation. 135 is susceptible of six interpretations, 
according as it is pointed. It may mean ‘a word,’ ‘a saying,’ 
‘ say thou,’ ‘saying,’ ‘he said, and ‘to say.’ »:25 may mean 
‘the moon,’ ‘a brick or pavement,’ ‘incense,’ and ‘the 
poplar tree.’ While many others agree with Wolfius in as- 
serting the antiquity of the system, no author has attempted 
to fix the time at which it was invented, or to furnish reasons 
for supposing that the sacred writers attached the points to 
their own MSS., or even that Ezra originated them. There 
is no allusion, direct or indirect, to the punctuation of the 
Hebrew text anywhere in Scripture. Nothing can be really 
gathered from Matt. v. 18 to prove the antiquity of it, where, 
notwithstanding what has been written on the passage, 
there does not seem to be any allusion either to the points 
or accents. : 

The difference of opinion as to the origin of the accents is 
equally great, some attributing both to them and to the 
vowel system the same antiquity, while others affirm that 
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they are alike of recent origin. Of those who hold that the 
vowels are ancient, some, arguing from the Chaldee names of 
the accents, say that they must have been originated in a 
later age. Capellus and Walton denied their antiquity, and 
Clericus, in his commentary on Genesis, thought them of so 
little value, that in many places he paid no attention to 
them. Among the Jews, Elias Levita held that they were 
invented by the Masorets of Tiberias, but Wolfius was of 
opinion that the post-Talmudic Rabbis were wholly in- 
capable of originating so elaborate a system, which, if 
rightly understood, shows a degree of ingenuity and skill, 
which could not possibly have been possessed by such men. 
The antiquity and Divine origin of the accents, although based 
on no satisfactory evidence, have been maintained by others. 
This was the view of Pfeiffer, Joseph Cooper, and Cross, 
although the last hesitated as to whether their hermeneutical 
character was of superhuman authority. He believed that they 
were already in existence in the time of Ezra, and that their 
antiquity was established by the allusions to them in the 
Talmud, and in the book Zohar, which he thought was as 
early as B.c. 40. The appeal to the latter work is vain, because 
the date of it is uncertain, and other Jewish authorities can- 
not be relied on, because, as Capellus suggests, the passages 
which are used to support the theory, may have been inten- 
tionally interpolated. Nothing can be affirmed with certainty 
as to the antiquity of the accents, except that they are earlier 
than the Masora and the Talmud, in both of which they are 
spoken of in such a way as to show that they were already 
known and recognized. The assertion of their Divine origin 
carries with it consequences of too much importance to allow 
of its being accepted. In one sense they are a complete 
system of interpretation of the Old Testament, and if they 
were invested with such authority, this would put an authori- 
tative end to all doubts as to the grammatical construction of 
every sentence in the Hebrew text, and leave no room for any 
difference of opinion. Such a view has never been accepted 
by any scholar, and never been acted on by any translator. 
The English version, while generally following the accents, in 
many places disregards them. 


The Talmudic treatise Megilla contains a comment on 


Neh. viii. 8, where, ‘giving the sense’ is explained to mean, 


‘according to the accents,’ from which, if the Talmud of * 


Jerusalem were of any value as evidence of the usage in an 
age so remote, it would appear that they were in use in the 
time of Ezra, but it is only the embodiment of a tradition of 
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uncertain origin, and therefore of no real utility. Jerome 
makes no allusion to them in any of his writings, an omission 
which it would be difficult to understand, if they were in use 
in his time as a complete system of interpretation. In the 
ninth and tenth centuries after Christ, all knowledge of the 
powers of the accents appears to have been lost among the 
Jews, and even the famous Rabbi Saadiah, who was president 
of the school of Sora in that age, seems to have known 
nothing of them. A work on the accents, attributed to Ben 
Asher, president of the academy at Tiberias, and which was 
attached to the first Bibles printed at Venice, contributed to 
revive the study of them, with the view of ascertaining the 
purposes they were intended to serve. At a later period atten- 
tion was given to the subject by Bibliander, Schindler, 
Helvicus, and many more, by whose labours much was 
effected toward the elucidation of it. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century two works on the accents were published 
by Samuel Bohlius, containing remarkable explanations of the 
punctuation of several passages, which had either escaped 
the notice of previous writers, or which they had been unable 
to understand. Cross learned from him the Tagmical art, 
which he expounded with some degree of success in an 
English treatise, published about the latter end of the same 
century. Many scholars have since laboured in the same 
field, some contending for the value and importance of the 
accents, and others doubting whether they were of any prac- 
tical utility. In the present day, they are printed in all 
Hebrew Bibles, although the knowledge of the rules by which 
they are governed, and of their hermeneutical value, seems 
to be confined within very narrow limits. 

Without going into any of the controversies on the following 
points, it may be stated generally that the accents were intended 
to serve grammatical, rhetorical, musical, and hermeneutical 
purposes, of which the last must be regarded as the most im- 
portant. The grammatical use indicated the tone-syllable of 
each word, and preserved the euphony. The emphasis of 
particular words and expressions, parentheses, interrogations, 
and exclamations, were pointed out by the rhetorical purpose 
of the accents, which, in this respect, are the same as the 
stops which appear in ordinary printed books. Sophpasuk, 
Silluk, and Athnak may be taken as illustrations. Viewed in 
their musical character, they regulated the cantillation or 
peculiar chant, employed by the Jews in reading Scripture in 
the synagogues. In this respect they were called Neginoth, 


_ because they indicated the musical notation. The editors of 
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the Complutensian Polyglots, believing that this was the only 
purpose of the accents, and that it was of very little value, 
omitted them altogether from the text. On the other hand, 
Bohlius said that it was an insinuation of Satan, when he 
persuaded some to believe that they had no other than a 
musical purpose. Abichtius thought they were not to be re- 
garded as the same with the notes in a score of music, but 
that they merely indicated tone and emphasis, and pointed 
out the division and ending of sentences, where pauses were 
to be made, as in ordinary reading, the musical notation being 
still retained. The hermeneutical use is by far the most im- 
portant, because, when rightly understood, it furnishes material 
assistance towards the interpretation of Scripture. The Jews 
called it taham, ‘reason’ or ‘ sense,’ since it enabled the reader 
to arrive at a knowledge of the true meaning. It provides no 
help towards determining the correct translation of words 
into other languages, which could obviously have been no 
part of the design of the original inventors, but it points out 
the grammatical connection of the terms in every sentence of 
the pointed text, and both solves difficulties, and removes 
ambiguities, which frequently appear in the English and other 
versions. It shows in many cases, that the more modern 
Jewish interpretation of controverted passages is at variance 
with that of the elder Rabbis, and confirms the views of them 
taken by Christians. 

Throughout the Old Testament two systems of accentu- 
ation prevail, one adapted to prose writings, the other to 
poetry. In the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, it is not the same 
as that found in other books. A remarkable example of this 
difference may be seen by comparing Psa. xviii. and 2 Sam. 
xxii., where, although the text is the same in both places, the 
accentuation does not agree. 

The double systent of the accents of the Decalogue in 
Exod. xx. and Deut. v. is a peculiarity which was first pointed 
out by Bohlius. One catena of accentuation has reference to 
the commandment, showing where it begins and ends, ac- 
cording to the views of those who invented the punctuation, 
and the second to the verses as divided from each other in the 
text. When some commandments, such as the first, which in- 
cluded the first and second as now commonly understood, and 
third, were too long to be included in a single period, they 
were divided into verses by one accentuation, while by another, 
the unity of each was pointed out and preserved. When 
others, such as the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, were too 
short to form a single verse, they were arranged in one period, 
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so as to preserve the symmetry of the paragraphs, and the 
distinction of both was in like manner preserved by a double 
series of accents. When, therefore, a word is found with two 
accents, one has reference to the catena which embraces the 
period, and the other to the commandment. In the case of a 
third set, this peculiarity does not appear, because the com- 
mandment and the verse coinciding, there was no need for a 
louble accentuation. This applies to the second and fourth 
only. The ninth and tenth commandments, which together 
make the tenth as now understood, were distinguished by 
the accents, yet united in one period, because of the unity 
of the prohibition in each, because together they formed a 
period proportionate in length to the others, and because 
eight having been distinguished, it was necessary that two 
should be constructed, in order to complete the number ten. 
A similar use of the accents appears at Gen. xxxv. 22, where 
the first Athnak clearly points out the middle of the verse, and 
the second a sudden break in the sense. If the punctuation could 
be proved to have been invented by, or to have been in use in 
the time of Ezra, this arrangement of the commandments 
would show infallibly the proper method of dividing the Deca- 
logue, and solve a difficulty which has proved perplexing to 
scholars. The Lutherans follow the Masoretic punctuation. 
The view of Bohlius has been denied by Buxtorf, Hackspanius, 
and others, but an examination of the sacred text will show that 
the double system of accentuation exists, whatever may have 
been the design with which it was affixed. Cross thought that 
the first series of accents dividing the commandments, origi- 
nated with the inspired writers themselves, and the second, 
distinguishing the verses, about two centuries before Christ, 
during the domination of the Syro-Grecian kings. In any 
case they were probably the work of different authors. 

A knowledge of the hermeneutical value of the accents will 
frequently remove difficulties of interpretation, and explain 
ambiguities in the English version. At Gen. x. 21 there is 
uncertainty as to whether Shem or Japhet was the elder of 
the sons of Noah, the Hebrew being capable of being ren- 
dered either ‘the elder brother of Japhet,’ or, ‘the brother of 
Japhet the elder,’ but the accents show that the latter is the 
correct interpretation. The difficulty in Deut. xx. 19 is sup- 
posed to be removed by the use of the accents, which point out 
where a parenthesis is to be inserted. Instead of translating 
as in the English text, Cross proposes to render, ‘ O man, there 
are trees of the field (wild and fruitless), let them be brought 
before thee for the siege,’ which is virtually the same as the 
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translation in the margin. In this case, the translators disre- 
garded the accents in one version, and followed them in 
another. Deut. xxxili. 28 appears in the English version as 
follows: ‘Israel then shall dwell in safety alone; the fountain 
of Jacob (shall be) upon a land of corn and wine,’ disregard- 
ing the accent Zakeph Katon on Jacob in the Hebrew text, 
which always ends a proposition. The translation ought 
therefore to have been, ‘Israel shall dwell securely alone, by 
the fountain of Jacob, upon a land of corn and wine.’ The 
English version of 1 Sam. iii. 3 leaves it doubtful whether 
Samuel slept in the temple where the ark of God was, or not, 
the impression produced by it being rather that he did, but 
the difficulty is removed by observing the Athnak. The 
clause, ‘ Samuel being laid down,’ must be regarded as paren- 
thetical. Having been removed in the translation from its 
proper place in the Hebrew text, it should be inserted after 
‘went out,’ and then the version will be, ‘ere the lamp of God 
went out, Samuel being laid down in the temple of the Lord, 
where the ark of God was,’ &c., nothing being said of the exact 
place where the child was asleep. The great difficulty in 
2 Kings v. 18, 19 is, in the opinion of Cross, entirely removed 
by attending to the accents. Instead of Naaman asking 
pardon from the prophet beforehand for sanctioning idolatrous 
worship, when his office required him to enter the temple of 
Rimmon, which could not have been granted, and which, if 
granted, would have been inconsistent with the parting saluta- 
tion of Elisha, which always in Scripture implies favourable 
consideration, they make it evident according to him that the 
version ought to have been framed in such a way as to show 
that it had reference to what was past, and not to the future. 
The Hebrew is susceptible of the following interpretation, which 
the accents are thought to confirm: ‘In this thing the Lord 
pardon thy servant. When my master came into the house of 
Rimmon he leaned upon my hand, and then I bowed myself 
in the name of Rimmon. In that I did bow down myself in 
the name of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
thing.’ Naaman asked forgiveness for his past idolatry, 
saying nothing whatever about his future conduct. This 
view removes a difficulty which nothing that has been written 
upon the text as it now stands, has explained in a satisfactory 
manner. The translation of Judges vi. 24 in the English 
version is, ‘and Gideon built an altar there, and called it 
Jehovah-Shalom.’ From this the Socinians have argued 
that the Deity of Christ cannot necessarily be proved from the 
application to Him of the name Jehovah, because it is here 
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employed as the name of an altar. The argument cannot be 
sustained, for the accents show that the version is erroneous. 
According to them it ought to have been, ‘and Gideon built 
an altar there, and the Lord called it peace.’ In Psa. x. 15 
the present translation is hopelessly obscure, owing to the 
neglect of the accents. The rendering, ‘ Break thou the arm of 
the wicked, and the evil man, seek out his wickedness till thou 
find none,’ does not in the latter clause convey any clear 
meaning. Inthe Hebrew text Athnak stands under ‘ wicked,’ 
showing that the word ends a proposition, while the accent on 
‘evil’ shows that it is to be separated from what follows. 
The meaning, then, will be, ‘Break thou the arm of the wicked; 
as for the evil man, thou shalt seek out his wickedness. Thou 
shalt not find it,’ that is, as long as unrighteous men have 
the means of following out their nefarious purposes, they 
will never abandon them. The great difference of opinion as 
to the meaning of Psa. ex. 7, ‘he shall drink of the brook in 
the way,’ is removed by attending to the accentuation. The 
ordinary version leaves it doubtful whether ‘drink’ is to 
be construed with ‘brook’ or with ‘way,’ that is, whether 
the reference is to the time, or place of the drinking. The 
elder commentators were also divided as to what the brook 
signified, of which Christ was to drink on his way to the 
kingdom, whether the Kedron, or his sufferings, or his conso- 
lations. The accents determine nothing as to the latter 
question, but they point out that the construction of the 
sentence ought to be, ‘ of the brook in the way he shall drink,’ 
showing that the reference is tothe time of the drinking, that 
is, to the period of humiliation through which Christ passed 
to His glory. At Isa. xvi. 1 there is confusion in the present 
translation, ‘Send ye the lamb to the ruler of the land, from 
Sela (the rock) to the wilderness, unto the mount of the 
daughter of Zion,’ from which the inference might be, either 
that it was to be sent to two different places, to Mount Zion 
and the wilderness, or else that they were both the same. 
The accents show that the correct version ought to be,‘ Send 
ye the lamb belonging to the ruler of the land, from 
the rock, from the wilderness, to the mountain of the 
daughter of Zion,’ which is also the literal rendering of the 
Hebrew, even if they were not taken into account. The Jews 
have laboured hard to get rid of the Messianic interpretation 
of Isa. ix. 5. The Targum of Jonathan paraphrases, ‘ His 
name shall be called from before Him that is the Wonderful 
Counsellor, God, a man enduring for ever.’ Kimchi proposed 
to render, ‘ The God who is called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
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Mighty God, the everlasting Father, calls his name the 
Prince of peace,’ but neither version can be sustained, because 
the accents show that the English translation is correct. 
Rabbi Saadiah on Jer. xxiii. 6, said that the rendering ought 
to be, ‘and the Lord shall call him our righteousness,’ in 
order to destroy the Messianic reference. Even Aben Ezra 
is against him, and the accents are in favour of the common 
acceptation. 

The accentuation is frequently of considerable importance 
in determining whether the Keri or the Cethib ought to be 
followed. At Joshua xv. 47 the English version translates 
according to the former, neglecting the latter, which, if 
rendered, would have been, ‘ unto the river of Egypt, and the 
sea. its border, even border,’ but the Keri agrees with the 
accents. The English version of 1 Sam. iv. 13 is, ‘ And when 
he came, lo, Eli sat upon a seat, by the wayside watching ;’ 
again according to the Keri, where the Cethib is, ‘ And Eli 
sat upon a seat, and smote himself, by the way, watching.’ 
The former version is supported by the accentuation. At 
Isa. ix. 3 the translation follows the Cethib, while the Keri, 
‘thou hast multiplied the nation, and for it increased the joy,’ 
is according to the accents. At chap. xlix. 5 the Cethib is, 
‘though Israel be not gathered,’ but the Keri, ‘to him shall 
Israel be gathered,’ is supported both by them and by parallel 
places in the New Testament, such as Matt. xv. 24, John xi. 54, 
and Romans xv. 18. At chap. lxiii. 9 the translators followed 
the Keri, while other versions have adopted the Cethib, which 
is, ‘he was not afflicted.’ The former agrees with the accen- 
tuation, and is favoured by Zech. ii. 8 and Acts ix. 4. The 
English version of Job xiii. 15 follows the Keri, ‘though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him,’ but the Cethib would be ‘if 
he slay me, I will not trust him,’ against the accents, which 
are in favour of the former. 

The labours of the Masorets in noting the peculiarities of 
the vowels and accents were as great as in other departments 
of their work. In all cases where the punctuation varies from 
the ordinary rules without any grammatical reason, they 
noted the anomaly, and the number of other places where it 
occurred in a similar form. If an irregular punctuation 
appeared only once, as in Gen. xvi. 13, and Exod. xxxii. 6, 
it was marked in each instance, no correction being attempted. 
In the second example, the last word in the sentence in the 
ordinary Hebrew Bibles is regularly pointed, contrary to the 
Masoretic note. No attempt was made to explain how the 
variations arose, it being however in some cases noted that 
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they were only apparent and not real. These criticisms 
extend to almost every chapter of the Old Testament, and 
if they had been known and properly understood, they would 
have saved commentators a considerable amount of useless 
labour id the vain attempt to explain the anomalies of the 
vowel system, or relieved them from the discredit of leaving 
difficulties wholly unnoticed. The Masorets found them in 
the text, and left them unchanged. 

The same observations will apply to the use of Dagesh and 
Mappik with their variations, and to the accents. That the 
latter existed before the Masora is evident, because otherwise 
there could not have been any criticisms of them. These are 
not so numerous as the Masoretic notes upon the vowels, 
partly because they furnish no help in ascertaining the 
meaning of terms, partly because they were supposed to be 
principally for cantillation, and possibly also, because at that 
time, the knowledge of their power in connecting together the 
members of sentences had begun to drop out of mind. Never- 
theless these criticisms extended to a variety of minute details. 
The Masorets noted the effect of certain accents in changing 
vowels, and the anomalies which frequently occur, at variance 
with ordinary usage. When a word was found generally with 
the same accent, and when the exceptions were rare, the latter 
were always noted. An illustration of this is found in the accen- 
tuation of the Hebrew term rendered ‘and he lived,’ which 
occurs so frequently in Gen. y. In the chapter it is sometimes 
followed by a proper name standing separate, and in other 
cases united to it by Makkaph, with the accents Zakeph 
Gadol, or Rebia. To prevent any change being made, the 
Masorets observed that there were five examples of the former 
method of connecting the terms, which in the note on Gen. v. 
vi. are comprehended in the mnemonic symbol Shilnag, each 
letter of which is the first of the proper names, Sheth, Jared, 
Lamech, Noah, and Eber, which last in the Hebrew begins 
with vy. The last name does not occur in this genealogical list, 
but at chap. xi. 16, where there is another catalogue of the 
patriarchs. In cases where a term received punctuation 
different from what was required by the accent, the Masorets 
noted both the latter and the vowel, lest any alteration should 
be introduced into the text. Athnak had the power of 
changing Pathak and Segol into Kamets, and wherever the 
change did not take place, the anomaly was duly. marked. 
Words which were Millel sometimes appeared as Milra, and 
the contrary, all such cases being classified and pointed out, 
showing how particular accents altered the tone-syllable. At 
Gen. ix. 26the Hebrew term rendered ‘God,’ and in two other 
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places is Millel, while elsewhere it is uniformly Milra, as the 
Masorets observed on the first passage. These may be taken 
as illustrations of the minute criticism to which the accents 
were subjected, and are a further proof of the extraordinary 
care used in examining the punctuation of the sacred text. 
What MSS. were used by the Masorets cannot be deter- 
mined, and all conjectures concerning them are useless. Nor 
is it likely that any of them were among those which were 
brought by the Jews into Europe in the eleventh century, 
although possibly some of the latter may have been transcripts. 
It is entirely from these that all subsequent copies have been 
derived, and upon them the present Masoretic text ultimately 
depends. . The codex of Hillel dates from the latter end of the 
twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. The Egyptian 
and Babylonian, otherwise called the codices of Ben Asher 
and Ben Naphtali respectively, cannot be earlier than the 
middle of the eleventh century, about which time both these 
distinguished Rabbis flourished. The codex of Jericho, of 


which the age is uncertain, included only the Pentateuch, and 


was highly valued by Elias Levita, as the most correct 
extant in his time. He also speaks of the codex of Sinai, 
which in like manner contained only the five books of Moses, 
by an unknown transcriber. The peculiarity of it consists in 
some variations of the accentuation from that found in other 
copies. 

The publication of Dr. Ginsburg’s Masora is an event which 
will be memorable in the history of Jewishliterature, because no 
edition of the work has ever before been brought out in England. 
Two hundred and eighty copies only have been printed, which 
are intended for libraries and subscribers. The part which has 
now appeared is merely an index of terms, without any introduc- 
tory dissertation, translation, or notes, these being reserved for 
the third volume. Many years were expended on the work of 
preparing the MS. for the press, and so valuable was it con- 
sidered to be, that, in order to avoid risks, it was deemed 
necessary to send it in the custody of a messenger of the 
Foreign Office to Vienna, where the printing has been going 
on since the summer of 1877. That such an undertaking 
should have been allowed to pass into the hands of foreigners 
reflects little credit upon English qualifications and enterprise. 
Of the only two sentences in the book not Chaldee or Hebrew, 
one is disfigured by an error, ‘thrid’ being printed for ‘ third.’ 
Dr. Ginsburg may be congratulated on the completion of one 
part of his great work, but the real value and importance of 
the Masora will not be fully understood till the whole of it 
comes into the hands of scholars. J. B. COURTENAY. 
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Art. IV.—Mr. Hardy’s Novels. 


(1) Desperate Remedies. 1871. (2) A Pair of Blue Eyes. 1878. 
(8) Far from the Madding Crowd. 1874. (4) The Hand of 
Ethelberta. 1876. (5) The Return of the Native. 1878. (6) 
The Distracted Young Preacher. 1879. (7) Fellow Towns- 
men. 1880. (8) The Trumpet Major. 1880. 


Waen George Eliot died it was not unnatural that men should 
at once ask themselves if she who had been confessedly the 
greatest living English novelist had left any successor in the 
true province of literature. The question, floating in so many 
minds, was answered promptly and decidedly by one journal, 
not without influence on opinion, which claimed the falling 
mantle for Mr. Thomas Hardy. It was a surprise to many 
who read the words that such a claim should have been made ; 
the English public, greedy for amusement, careless about good, 
finished, and subtle literary work, is very slow to understand 
that of stories which have charmed a leisure hour some are 
destined to pass into complete forgetfulness, having merely 
served to waste a part of the season, while others become a 
part of the literature of the country, to be read and re-read, 
and to place their characters as living beings among the 
viewless companions of our thoughts. 

The power of creating personages which live, and become 
even more real than many historic phantasms is rarer 
than we may think. Most people who make pretensions 
to the study of literature have read not only Shakspere, but 
Ben Jonson and Dryden, to say nothing of Marlowe, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Wycherly, Congreve, Farquhar. Yet while 
the mere titles, the plot, and many isolated passages remain 
in the memory, how few there are who could name more than 
the title-character of any one play, who could be sure that 
they would not give to one author or to one play the dramatis 


‘persone of another, while they no more confuse Shakespere’s 


plays than they mentally assign the children or the wife of 
one friend to another, or travel into the Midland Counties to 
visit one who lives in Devonshire. 

Now if we ask ourselves who in English fiction have made 
their brain children our familiar friends, whom not to know 
is to be wanting in acquaintance with letters, and with the 
thought of the past and present, we shall find they are but 
few, Shakspere, Fielding, Richardson, Miss Burney, perhaps— 
though her king, princes, and royal household are, for a 
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wonder, more real than her fictitious characters—Sir Walter 
Scott, Miss Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
for those who have once become imbued with the spirit of his 
works, Hardy. 

We shall see the difference between any of these and their 
fellows by taking authors whose works ran side by side—Miss 
Ferrier with Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Brunton with Miss 
Austen. In Miss Ferrier’s work Miss Pratt stands out with 
exceeding vividness, but we believe that many would find it 
difficult to say in which novel she found her place; and who 
can recall a single character in Mrs. Brunton’s very clever 
novels, ‘ Self Controul’ and ‘ Discipline’? In the creation of 
living persons, not mere lay figures round whom dress, furni- 
ture, scenery are to be arranged, we believe that the author 
we are now to study is the successor of George Eliot. The 
test is one any reader can apply, and to those who do so we 
have every confidence that Fancy Day and Dick Dewey, 
Ethelberta Petherwin, Clym Yeobright and Eustacia Vye, 
Parson Swancourt, and all the host of minor persons, each 
with its own distinctive mark, will become to their minds and 
memories as real and indestructible, say, as Adam Bede or 
Romola, and even as those drawn by Shakspere’s mighty 
hand, though they lack his perfect art. 

Another test is one which is not so sure, since there is not, 
in spite of Mr. Matthew Arnold, any definite standard of 
literary excellence. There are those who imagine that Mrs. 
Henry Wood writes English, and that Ouida knows the value 
of the words she uses ; they are wholly unable to distinguish be- 
tween the faculty which is amused by an intricate if impossible 
plot, and that which tries and weighs style, plot, characters, the 
thought and learning involved in rather than displayed upon 
the book, against the masterpieces of fiction which the criticism 
of time has already tested and pronounced genuine. This 
test is that of literary style, wholly neglected by the majority 
of our novelists, whose nameis Legion. The most part aim at 
telling their story, and depend on the story only for any value 
the book may possess. Some who are agreeable narrators, 
and who give a picture of the time in which we live fairly 
enough in its superficial aspects, write in a style which we feel 
to be simply abominable the moment we pause to consider the 
words in which the story is conveyed. Perhaps no writers of 
the non-enduring, merely ephemeral, yet pleasant kind, have 
ever written more or been more widely read than Mr. Trollope 
and Mrs. Oliphant. We doubt if there is in all their writings 
one single passage on which any reader has ever dwelt for its 
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own sake, for the thought conveyed in the given sentence, for 
the music of the words, or for the description of scenery apart 
from the context. We should be surprised to find that any 
intelligent person who keeps a book of extracts, no mean test 
of the beautiful in literature, has ever taken the trouble to 
copy into it a passage from either of these writers. To hurry 
through the mere story and see what is done with the puppets 
is the aim of the reader; none dwell on the page as they 
dwell on the words of Scott, some of whose prose chapters are 
little more difficult tolearn by heart than is his ordered verse, or 
on scenes like that at the Rainbow in ‘ Silas Marner,’ or Dinah’s 
preaching, or Hetty’s dreadful pilgrimage in ‘ Adam Bede,’ or 
as now and then they lingered leisurely over Kingsley in his 
rich word-painting of a South American forest, or of the 
blazing solitude of the African desert. A really great novel- 
ist has always chapters that are quotable and readable apart 
from the context, for the pleasure which they give of themselves, 
just as scenes of a dramatist, or a chapter in the Bible can be 
read detached: it is in fact a note of true literature. The 
abdication of Mary Stuart in ‘The Abbot,’ the interview be- 
tween Jeannie Deans and Queen Caroline in ‘ The Heart of 
Midlothian,’ are types of chapters to be found in the works 
of all really great writers ; but who ever cared to read a 
solitary chapter of more than two or three persons within our 
own memory ? 

But more is wanted than the power of creating characters 
and a good literary style. The first-rate workman rarely 
writes with set purpose to draw a moral. Itis inconceivable that 
Shakspere should have called one play ‘Jealousy, or the 
Moor of Venice,’ or another, ‘ God’s Revenge against Murther.’ 
He thinks of a man, Othello or Macbeth, and exhibits his 
qualities, he does not think of qualities and the consequences 
of qualities, and invent men and incidents for them. Per- 
haps the only exception to this among really great writers 
is Dickens. He, no doubt, set himself in one book to demo- 
lish Yorkshire schools, in another to reform sick nursing, 
and so on, but in so far as he is didactic he is tedious. 
Smike is a bore, and the case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce could 
scarcely be more wearisome in the Court of Chancery itself 
than it is in ‘Bleak House.’ 

Again, a writer must strike some deep human interest which 
shall be quite independent of the circumstances of the time in 
which the scene is laid. Garrick probably moved men as 
much, or more, playing Hamlet or Macbeth in the wig of the 
period than a modern actor in a costume studiously archeo- 
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logical, in conformity with some feigned but definite period in 
Denmark’s history, or the most recognized Celtic traditions. 
It is by his intensely human sympathy that Scott triumphs, 
in spite of the fetters which he imposes on himself by his 
archeological details; and Romola because she is so true a 
woman makes us forget the somewhat too elaborate though 
very clever ‘cram’ with which the story of her life is over- 
laden. In her other works George Eliot has for the most 
part taken a society which changes little—homely people with 
homely lives. It has been remarked that a boundless sym- 
pathy was her characteristic, but on a somewhat low level. 


_ Mr. Hardy, in the same way, but even to a greater extent, 


takes life where it changes least, and considers it in its most 
simply human aspects. 

It is because there is in another remarkable writer of our 
day little sympathy with humanity, as such, that we do not 
mention him as the literary successor of George Eliot. Mr. 
George Meredith has no feeling of toleration for a fool. He 
is an accomplished literary artist, limited by this, that the 
only men and women worth writing about at all are those 
who speak in epigrams as brilliant as his own writing which 
describes them. When he introduces a fool and a bore the 
things he makes him say are often excellent ; it is difficult to 
tell by what stroke of genius it is that the man who says so good 
things is yet so intolerable. Mr. Meredith is a delightful 
study to the diligent reader, but he is a study; he is laboured 
and affected, difficult sometimes as the chorus of a Greek 
play, always, we fear, caviare to the general, whereas the true 
novelist should, like the true dramatist, appeal to the many. 
Men must be amused, and they come to the novel as the 
relaxation from work. The ‘ Lustige Person’ and the Manager 
in the Prologue to Faust have reason on their side against 
the high-flown arguments of the poet. The most broadly 
human is the truest artist after all. 

All great writers are autobiographical; at least, have 
drawn largely from their own experiences ; where we do not 
know that they are so, as in the case of Shakspere, it is prob- 
ably because we know so little about them. The true artist 
must use up what has come to him, and the highest origin- 
ality is the transmutation in the alembic of the brain of the 
material accumulated by the worker, or by others who have 
gone before. Originality which is not based in a large degree 
on personal experience is a making of bricks not only with- 
out straw, but with very little clay. 


Few men have used their own experiences so much as Mr. 
NO. CXLVI, 28 
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Hardy, to whom we definitely turn after this somewhat long 
exordium, yet few have ever seemed so original to those who 
are in sympathy with the life which he describes. That he is 
less known than some far inferior people, arises from the fact 
that a certain country training, and somewhat of his own wide 
sympathy with nature, and with the simpler forms of country 
life, is needed before he is read and understood. In these days 
of overgrown towns men only take short rushes into country 
life, and know but little intimately of what they see ; yet more 
than ever, and increasingly is it the case, that the readers of 
books are in towns and not in the country. We do not pretend 
to be wholly ignorant of some personal details of the author’s 
life, but are sure that even one who was so would construct 
without difficulty a theory which would not fail widely when 
it came to be verified. That Mr. Hardy, like Mr. Barnes the 
Dorset poet, is sprung of a race of labouring men in a county 
where the real old families are attached to the soil, and the 
county aristocracy, except perhaps in Purbeck, are compara- 
tively new comers; that he is not ‘too proud to care from 
whence he came,’ that, on the contrary, he regards his stock as 
yeason for exceeding pride on two grounds—one the dignity of 
labour, the other that the country working-man is of nearer 
kin to that nature which he idealizes and personifies, till it 
has all the characteristics of some great supra-natural human 
being ;—that he is thus anthropomorphic, but not in a theo- 
logical sense, is apparent on the face of what he writes. 

A closer observer might go further, and find autobiographic 
hints in the account of a young architect’s life in ‘A Pair 
of Blue Eyes,’ and in ‘A Laodicean,’ now publishing in 
‘Harper’s Magazine ;’ yet more in the minute touches when- 
ever a building of any kind occurs in the course of his story ; 
in the relations, apart from those of rivalry in love, existing 
between the same young architect and his friend Henry 
Knight ; in other family revelations wherein it were imper- 
tinent to follow; especially as we must always remember that 
mys the simplest basis of fact is used for the embroidery of 

ction. 

Mr. Hardy's first novel scarcely gave promise of the great 
merit of his later work. ‘ Desperate Remedies’ is in the wildest 
style of extravagant romance. The hint of the dénotment is 
given, and the dénotiment itself hangs on, not a lock of hair, 
but a single hair, a thread so minute that in real life 
no one would see it, much less would it play the part it here 
plays. The only thing to be said for the story, considered as 
literature, is that it is better than the sensational fictions, as 
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they are called, which the writer took for his model. We 
remember an argument many years ago, in which Charles 
Kingsley was one of the disputants, on the authorship of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus.’ Kingsley claimed the play for Shakspere, not 
basing the claim on the well-known lines, ‘ The hunt is up,’ 
&e., nor on Tamora’s speech to Aaron in the same hunt, but 
simply on the bloody murders and mutilations which strew 
their horror over the dreary acts. He considered it Shak- 
spere’s first play, in which the young writer, imitative, as all 
such are, before he found his true style, simply outdid the 
raw - head - and - bloody -bones tragedies which he found all 
around him, and having beaten the purveyors of horrors on 
their own ground, turned to that which was his natural field. 
The publication of ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree’ not only 
at once stamped its author as an original and excellent 
writer, but has since attained that fatal gift of popularity 
which makes the book inaccessible in a decent cover. It is 
apparently now to be procured only in a vile binding of red and 
yellow, with advertismements of patent medicines on the 
back. \But the book itself is a most delightful idyll, in the 
true sense of that much-suffering word, though composed of 


country village to a gamekeeper’s lodge in a wood, with the 
merest hint of the externals of town life. The dramatis personé 
are the parson, churchwarden, schoolmistress, and ordinary 
villagers of a hamlet. The young people revolve round 
the pretty schoolmistress as moths round a candle, even the 
grave bachelor vicar singes his wings; and Fancy Day, the 
girl in question, makes a homely but suitable marriage with 
the carrier’s son. But the book is delightful because all the 
sweet and liberal air of Dorset blows through it, because a 
county little known to the world beyond it, but loved well by 
those who are Dorset born, or have made it their home, is 
lovingly presented in all its pleasant aspects, its rough frank 
life, its genuine English language, the fair scenery of its 
woods and wolds. 

In it Mr. Hardy has laid down the lines of his work, so to 
speak, and we may therefore examine some of his special 
excellences before proceeding further. First, Mr. Hardy 
has interpreted for us the village life which is so difficult 
to understand. The dweller in towns thinks the country 
labourer a lout because his speech differs greatly from his 
own, the real fact being that the dialect is far less debased 
than the clipt and smooth language of educated people, which 
tends more and more to reduce all the vowels to one sound. 


the very simplest elements. The scene shifts only from a 
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The townsman thinks his country brother stupid because he 
often is unable to read and write, forgetting the compensating 
memory which is cultivated to its highest point because verbal 
memoranda are lacking ; and finding that the countryman is 
ignorant of some terms of town use, jumps to the conclusion 
that the whole vocabulary of the labourer is extremely slender. 
But says Mr. Barnes— 


If a man would walk with me through our village, I could show bim 
many things of which we want to speak every day, and for which we have 
words of which Johnson knew nothing.* 

And again— 

Thére came out in print some time ago a statement wonderful to me, 
that it had been found that the poor land folk of one of our shires had only 
about two hundred words in their vocabulary, with a hint that Dorset 
rustics were not likely to be more fully worded. There can be shown to 
any writer two hundred thing-names known to every man and woman of 
our own village for things of the body and dress of a labourer, without 
any mark-words [adjectives], or time-words [verbs], and without leaving 
the man for his house, or garden, or the field, or his work.} 


And the fact that the countryman has not the town speech 
in full measure, and uses words and accent which are strange 
to the town, leads to the mistake that the language is radically 
different, that the labourers never talk like their employers 
and chance visitors, and if shown at all in fiction should 
always employ few words and a quite unintelligible tongue. 
Shakspere should have taught us otherwise, though he only 
introduces his countrymen incidentally, and usually in his 
more comic scenes: he was bound to amuse his town audience, 
but he never did so at the expense of truth. 

Now Mr. Hardy gives us always sufficient indication of 
dialect to produce the impression he wishes. One who knows 
the country of which he speaks catches the keynote and has 
the tune always in his ear; but the outsider is not puzzled by 
too much dialect and many strange words ; the author has the 


true sense of what is needed for his art, and the strength of]. 


reserve. 

Here, for instance, is a scene at the village shoemaker’s, 
when the choir are criticising the parson, who will not stand 
by them, and wishes to introduce a harmonium to lead the 
services— 


His visitors now stood on the outside of his window, sometimes leaning 
against the sill, sometimes moving a pace or two backwards and forwards 


* «English Speech.Cratt,’ p. v. t Ibid. p. 89. 
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in front of it. They talked with deliberate gesticulations to Mr. Penny, 
enthroned in the shadow of the interior. 

‘I do like a man to stick to men who be in the same line o’ life—o’ 
Sundays, any way—that I do so.’ 

‘’Tis like all the doings of folk who don’t krow what a day's work is, 
that’s what I say.’ ; 

‘My belief is, the man’s not to blame; 'tis she [the schoolmistress]—she’s 
the bitter weed.’ 

‘No, not altogether. He’s a poor gawkhammer. Look at his sermon 
yesterday.’ 

‘ His sermon was well enough, a very excellent sermon enough, only he 
couldn’t put it into words and speak it. That’s all was the matter wi’ the 
sermon. He hadn’t been able to get it past his pen.’ 

‘Well—ay, the sermon might be good enough ; for, ye see, the sermon 
of Old Ecclesiastes himself lay in Old Ecclesiastes’s ink bottle before he 
got it out.’ 

Mr. Penny, being in the act of drawing the last stitch tight, could afford 
time to look up and throw in a word at this point. ” 

‘He’s no spouter—that must be said, ’a b’lieve.’ 

“Tis a terrible muddle sometimes with the man, as far as that goes,’ 
eaid Spinks. 

‘Well, well say nothing about that,’ the tranter [carrier] answered ; 
‘for I don’t believe ’twill make a penneth o’ difference to we poor martels 
here or hereafter whether his sermons be good or bad, my sonnies.’ 

Mr. Penny made another hole with his awl, pushed in the thread, and 
looked up and spoke again at the extension of arms. 

‘Tis his goings-on, souls, that’s what it is.’ He clenched his features 
for an Herculean addition to the ordinary pull, and wert on: ‘The first 
thing he do when he cam here was to be hot and strong about churzb 
business.’ 

‘Trew,’ said Spinks; ‘ that was the very first thing he do.’ 

‘The next thing he do is to think about altering the church, until he 
found ’twould be a matter o’ cost and what not, and then not to think 
no more about it.’ 

‘Trew: that was the very first thing he do.’ 

‘ And the next thing was to tell the young chaps that they were not on 
no account to put their hats in the font during service.’ 

‘ Trew.’ 

‘ And then ’twas this, and then ’twas that, and now ’tis—— 

‘Now ’tis to turn us out of the quire neck and crop,’ said the tranter, 
after a silent interval of half a minute, not at all by way of explaining 
the pause, which had been quite understood, but simply as a means of 
keeping the subject well before the meeting. 


Mr. Hardy’s books are full of such passages, some far better, 
such as the scene in the vault, in ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ 
the ‘ Sunday hair-cutting at Egdon,’ in ‘The Return of the 
Native,’ the conversation in the barn, in ‘ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.’ But we have taken his earlier work because 
in it he first showed that here was a man who could put 


8} before us the life of English peasants, so wholly unknown to 


the great mass of English readers. And having lived among 
West country folk from childhood, the writer of these lines 
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believes there is not in all Mr. Hardy’s works one exaggerated 
or untrue word in his descriptions of those whom he knows 
80 well. 

And next he is an interpreter of the simpler aspects of 
nature to many who have no time to commune with her, and 
learn her secrets at first hand. Year by year masses of our 
people, and they our chief readers, see less and less of simple 
quiet country scenes. Brick and mortar swallow up our lives, 
and when we escape from them, it is to the sea or to the 
mountains, not to lose ourselves in English woods, or wander 
over the downs and in the green lanes which exist only here, 
and date from British days, older still than the great Roman 
roads still 10 be traced in the west in unexpected places, 


’ green across hill and dale. Only a few days since we spoke 


to a young clerk who had escaped from London on Sunday 
into one of the loveliest districts of Surrey, and we asked if 
he had walked through a certain yew-tree grove, the wonder 
of the neighbourhood. To one country-bred there was some- 
thing pathetic in the avowal that he did not know a yew-tree, 
nor indeed any one tree from another. To such an one it 
would be a revelation, to many another a sweet memory, to 


hear that— 


To dwellers jn a wood, almost every species of tree has its voice as 
well as its feature. At the passing of the breeze, the fir-trees sob and 
moan no less distinctly than they rock; the holly whistles as it battles 
with itself; the ash hisses amid its quiverings; the beech rustles while 
its flat boughs rise and fall; and winter, which modifies the note of such 
trees as shed their leaves, does not destroy its individuality. * 


Or again, take and analyze this description of the wind 
blowing over a great heath. ; 


The wind, indeed, seemed made for the scene, as the scene seemed 
made for the hour. Part of its tone was quite special; what was heard 
there could be heard nowhere else. Gusts in innumerable series followed 
each other from the north-west, and when each of them raced past, the 


_ sound of its progress resolved into three. Treble, tenor, and bass notes 


were to be found therein. The general ricochet of the whole over pits 
and prominences had the gravest pitch of the chime. Next there could 
be heard the baritone buzz of a holly tree. Below these in force, above 
them in pitch, a dwindled voice strove hard at a husky tune, which was 
the peculiar local sound alluded to. Thinner and less immediately trace- 
able than the other two, it was far more impressive than either. In it 
lay what may be called the linguistic peculiarity of the heath; and is 
‘audible nowhere on earth off a heath. 

Throughout the blowing of these plaintive November winds that note 
bore a’great resemblance to the ruins of human song which remain to the 


* «Under the Greenwood Tree.’ 
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throat of fourscore and ten. It was a worn whisper, dry and papery, 
and it brushed so distinctly across the ear that, by the accustomed, the 
material minutie in which it originated could be realized as by touch. 
It was the united product of infinitesimal vegetable causes, and there 
were neither stems nor twigs, neither leaves nor fruit, neither blades nor 
prickles, neither lichen nor moss. 

They were the minimized heath-bells of the past summer, originally 
tender and purple, now washed ‘colourless by Michaelmas rains and 
dried to dead skins by October suns. So low was an individual sound 
from these that a combination of hundreds only just emerged from silence. 
One inwardly saw the infinity of those combined multitudes: one per- 
ceived that each of the tiny trumpets was seized on, entered, scoured, 
cow emerged from by the wind as thoroughly as if it were as vast as a 
crater.* 


That is admirable. Only those who do not know the 
country, or whose ears are somewhat hard of hearing, will 
think it overstrained, and they, perhaps, to a less degree if 
they remember how Keble, cradled among the Gloucestershire 
hills, where winds blow less strongly than in the wild west, 
spoke of a somewhat analogous sound— 


Lone Nature feels that she may freely breathe, 
And round us and beneath 

Are heard her sacred tones: the fitful sweep - 
Of winds across the steep 

Through withered bents—romantic note and clear, 
Meet for a hermit’s ear. 


In all his books, without any effort, Mr. Hardy brings in 
nature as a personality, now aiding, now at war with man, 
now subdued, now triumphant, but always as living and in 
relation to human life. There is something of the relic of old 
paganism in his way of viewing her, as indeed there is so much. 
of it in his own county. And he likes to take us where we sec 
her moods—with the keeper into the heart of the wood; with 
Gabriel Oak the shepherd, to the wild hill-side and the chalk- 
pit; with the reddleman across lanes and commons known 
to but few even of the country folk; to the brow of the cliff 
beetling over the sea, where ‘it rained upwards instead of 
down, the strong ascending current of air carried the rain- 
drops with it in its race up the escarpment.’ He has learned 
many of the multitudinous languages in which nature speaks, 
both with tongues and looks, as truly as the king in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ had learned the speech of beast and bird. 

In his second novel—‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes ’—Mr. Hardy 
showed that he had made a great advance in his power of 


* «Tho Return of the Native.’ 
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drawing character and in the construction of a story. The 
first was a clever sketch ; here was a finished and excellent 
study. It is needless to tell the story, and unfair to those 
who have not read it. But in it was given a hint of one of 
the writer’s limitations. Elfrida Swancourt, though in a 
higher station, is own spiritual sister to Fanny Day, and, 
with one exception, all Mr. Hardy’s women have a family 
likeness. They are all charming; they are all flirts from 
their cradle ; they are all in love with more than one man at 
once ; they seldom, if they marry at all, marry the right 
man ; and while well conducted for the most part, are some- 
what lacking in moral sense, and have only rudimentary 
souls. Undines of the earth, the thought of death scarce 
occurs in connection with them, and the pathos is all the 
deeper when Elfrida dies, like the Lady of Burleigh, ‘ with the 
burden of an honour unto which she was not born,’ and the 
blight of three men’s lives as an added weight. 

The funeral of Elfrida, Lady Luxellian, is one of two 
scenes connected with death in ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ and in 
each’ of them there is a whimsicality of treatment which is 
strange, but neither jarring nor irreverent. Dealing as he 
does with life in its purely human and temporal aspect, 
leaving to the preacher all which may be asserted or con- 
jectured about the great issues to which it leads, he has only 
to do with the terrible irony of the fact of the rigid and 
impenetrable veil which shuts suddenly like a portcullis be- 
hind the retreating figure. To deal with this in the great 
tragic style would be quite alien to Mr. Hardy’s temperament 
and purpose; to deal with it as a theologian would be perhaps 
impossible, certainly incongruous; he softens the thought of 
it by those gleams of humour inseparable from what we have 
called the irony of death. ‘Ishould have gone mad in my 
sorrow,’ said a believing Christian, who was for a time stunned, 
as it were, to all religious comfort, ‘if I had not been sus- 
tained by my sense of humour.’ . 

The labourers are enlarging the vault for the first Lady 


. Luxellian, Elfrida’s predecessor. One says— 


‘She must know by this time whether she’s to go up or down, poor 
woman !’ 

‘ What was her age ?’ 

‘ Not more than seven or eight and twenty by candlelight. But Lord! 
by day ’a was forty if ’a were an hour.’ 

‘ Ay, night time or day time makes a difference of twenty years to rich 
feyriees,’ observed Martin. 

‘I seed her, poor soul,’ said a labovrer from behind some removed 
coffins, ‘only but last Valentine’s-day of all the world. °A was arm in 
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crook wi’ my lord. I says to myself, You be ticketed Churchyard, my 
noble lady, although you don’t dream on’t.’ 

‘I seea bundle of letters go off an hour after the death. Sich wonder- 
ful black rims as they letters had—half-an-inch wide, at the very least.’ 

‘Too much,’ observed Martin. ‘In short, ’tis out of the question that 
a human being can be so sorrowful as black edges half-an-inch wide. 
I’m sure people don’t feel more than a very narrow border when they 
feels most of all.’ 


So, again, in ‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’ young Dick 
Dewey is coming home from a friend’s funeral, and passes the 
house of the girl to whom he is engaged. 


*O Dick, how wet you are!’ she said. ‘ Why your coat shines as if it 
had been varnished, and your hat—wy goodness, there’s a streaming hat !’ 

*O, I don’t mind, darling!’ said Dick, cheerfully. ‘Wet never hurts 
me, though I am rather sorry for my best clothes. However, it couldn’t 
be helped ; they lent all the umbrellas to the women.’ 

‘ And look, there’s a nasty patch of something just on your shoulder.’ 

‘Ah, that’s japanning ; it’s rubbed off the clamps of poor Jack’s coffin, 
when we lowered him from our shoulders upon the bier. I don’t care for 
that, for twas the last deed I could do for him; and ‘tis hard if you can’t 
afford a coat to an old friend.’ 


What Mr. Hardy does in reference to death he does also in 
reference to the other ills attendant on life—disease, sorrow, 
superstition. He could not bear the tragedy, or help us to 
bear it, unless he showed the strand of comedy interwoven ; 
he is ironical in the deepest sense. 

In ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd’ he touched deeper notes, 
but we do not think the book so great a success as his earlier 
or his later work. The heroine, who as usual plays fast and 
loose with her lovers, a young farmeress and heiress in one, is a 
less womanly woman, with all her coquettish ways, than are his 
other fantastic creations. The tragedy of Bold’s suicide, and 
of the death of the girl Bathsheba’s husband has betrayed, is 
somewhat too deep for its surroundings. Not that such 
subjects are unfit for fiction; to assert they were so would be 
to be unleal to Shakspere and Scott; but in ‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd’ the character of the piece, so to speak, is 
melodramatic rather than tragical, while the incidents, or 
some of them, require a more harmonious setting. Still there 
are great merits in the book, the same love of nature, the 
same subtle analysis of motive, unexpected yet true compli- 
cations of plot, as in ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes.’ What is 
especially new in the work is not of any very deep interest. 

In ‘ The Hand of Ethelberta’ the writer has taken a fresh 
departure, and produced one of the most striking works of 
English fiction. Itis throughout comedy, even approximating 
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to farce, yet in it was put forth one side of the author’s view 
of duty as the moving principle of life, to be worked out 
grandly and seriously in a yet maturer work. We have to 
admit, as in witnessing a comedy, unlikely though not wholly 
impossible premisses. Ethelberta Petherwin has sprung of 
very refined parents, though in humble life—both domestic 
servants. She has passed, by the time she is eighteen, through 
the stages of pupil-teacher in a good school, nursery governess, 
a clandestine marriage to a rich youth, widowhood, and 
recognition by her husband’s mother. She is launched on 
society, clever, beautiful, brave, with unknown antecedents, 
and, by an accident, almost penniless. A less able artist with 
this conception in his brain would scarcely have avoided 
imitation of a great model ; he.would have drawn an adven- 
turess of the Becky Sharpe type. Ethelberta is saved from 
this, and from all temptation to this, by her complete 
unselfishness. Her moving principle is love for her family, 
the desire to advance them in such ways as they, not she, 
consider best. It is a first step in the conception of a great 
unselfish love for mankind to be brought out hereafter. We 
rise to the thought of an abstract humanity to which each 
has his duties, to which each owes a true unselfish love, 
through the idea of a family. How this is worked out— 
through coquetries, of course, otherwise Ethelberta were none 
of Mr. Hardy’s heroines; through difficulties which might 
well perplex a braver spirit, and seriously embarrass one with 
any real conscience or more than embryonic soul—we need not 
here tell. What we have said is enough to give the key to 
the work when read. 

Though the scene is laid partly in London, the whole country 
portion of it is pure Dorset; but in his treatment of the scenery 
we could wish that Mr. Hardy had either been less minute or 
more accurate. To a non-native it does not matter, but to 
those who know it is perplexing to find Swanage made forty 
miles instead of twenty by road from Bournemouth, and that 


' the trees of Lulworth can be seen in a gap of the hills from 


Corfe Castle. But the breeze of the Purbeck down, and the 
wash of the Purbeck sea are felt and heard through the book 
as though we rode with Ethelberta to Corfe, or waited for the 
steamer on Swanage pier. 

In ‘ The Return of the Native’ Mr. Hardy has touched his 
highest level, and we doubt if he will ever surpass it. Not 
that he has not many years of good work in him—he is still a 
young man—but because there is in it a sustained philosophy, 
a grasp of the problems of life, a clear conception of human 
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duty which a man rarely puts into words twice and under 
more than one form. The leading thought is man’s duty to 
man under discouragement, under the loss of love and healtb, 
and of hope for self. We scarcely know where in the range 
of English fiction to look for a more noble, more pathetic a 
figure than that of Clym Yeobright, the itinerant open-air ‘ite 
lecturer, who, after his life was shattered, still ‘went about if 
doing good.’ a 


He left alone set creeds and systems of philosophy, finding enough, and 
more than enough, to occupy his tongue in the opinions and actions 
common to all good men. Some believed him, and some believed him 
not; some said that his words were common-place, others complained of : 
his want of spiritual doctrine; while others again remarked that it was 7 
well enough for a man to take to preaching who could not see to do any- 
thing else. But everywhere he was kindly received, for the story of his 
life had become generally known. 


The scene of the story, the great Dorset heathland, is little 
known. We remember hearing Mr. Hardy say that, when he 
was writing it, he thought to himself that only Mr. —— among 

’ all his probable readers in London would know accurately the 
district of his story. But without effort it has all the charm 
of the revelation of a new land, the customs and thoughts of a 


very peculiar and conservative people are wonderfully brought a 
before us, and we are made to feel that, with all their unusual 7 
surroundings, they are of the same land and race as we are, if 
moved by the same passions, hopes, and fears. of 


For ‘The Trumpet Major’ we care less; the mere novel- 
reader will probably like it better. But to us it labours under | 
the defect of dealing with a time rather different from our own ; i 
the author has had to cram or be crammed for it, and the effort 
to reproduce that which is not a part of his own life is apparent. 
We are aware it shares this disadvantage with some very 
great works—with ‘Romola,’ with ‘Esmond,’ with ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’—and to say Mr. Hardy has not wholly 
failed where Scott has only partially succeeded, is to give ‘ 
high praise. The time is that of the alarm of a French 
invasion during the First Empire, and no doubt all is care- 
fully studied from tradition, but the costumes of the day give 
somewhat the effect of a stage revival. 

Of the story now publishing in the pages of ‘ Harper’s 
Magazine’ it is obviously impossible to speak, nor have we : 
space to do more than name two admirable stories contributed 
to the now defunct ‘New Quarterly Magazine,’ ‘The Dis- 7 
tracted Young Preacher,’ and ‘Fellow Townsmen.’ In these 1 
there is no disguising of distances, no confusion of place. : 
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The village in the one, the town in the other are as much 
Ower Moyne and Bridport as St. Oggs in the ‘ Mill on the 
Floss’ is Gainsborough, and the incidents in the former tale 
are true, transfigured and in some degree softened by an able 
artist hand. 

In reviewing the whole series of Mr. Hardy’s works—not at 
all too great in quantity to be admirable in quality during a 
period of ten years—the first general fact that strikes us, 
assuming him to be an accurate observer, is the unchanging 
character of the country side and the country folk. The old 
features of the landscape remain more perhaps in Dorset 
than in any other county, the road for instance from Wareham 
to Corfe Castle is the same, and over the same unenclosed 
heath as it was when the murdered Edward was dragged by 
the stirrup along the wild four miles; the speech, the dress in 
many parts—smock and long leather greaves—is the same; 
the food the same as when Wamba and Gurth discovered that 
bacon was the only real English word for cooked meat. 
Twice only, as far as we remember, does Mr. Hardy speak 
of the flesh food of the peasantry, and in both cases it is pig’s 
liver. We take from ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree ’— 


‘Once I was sitting in the little kitchen of the “‘ Three Choughs” at 
Casterbridge, having a bit of dinner, and a brass band struck up in the 
street. Sich a beautiful band as that were! I was sitting eating fried 
liver and lights, I well can mind—ah I was! and to save my life I 
couldn’t help chawing to the tune. Band played six-eight time; six- 
eight chaws I, willynilly. Band plays common; common time went 
my teeth among the fried liver and lights as true as a hair. Beautiful 
*twere! Ah, I sball never forget that there band.’ 


And in ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes ’— 


‘Owing to your coming a day sooner than we first expected,’ said John, 
* you'll find us in a turk of a mess, sir’—‘ sir’ says I to my own son !—but 
ye’ve gone up so, Stephen—we’ve killed the pig this morning for ye, 
thinking ye’d be hungry, and glad of a morsel of fresh mate. And ’a won’t 
be cut up till to-night. However, we can make ye a good supper of fry, 
which will chaw up well wi’ a dab o’ mustard and a few nice new taters, 
and a drop of shilling ale to wash it down.’ 


Perhaps nothing is more surprising to those who have only 
known English country life from such novels as Miss Yonge’s 
than to see the extraordinarily small part played by the 
clergy in Mr. Hardy’s books. In truth, the ordinances of 
religion summed up in the parson have but scant influence 
on the life of the English labourer, and of the country folk 
generally. He is not the all-pervading spiritual presence 
which the religious spinster of the upper class supposes ; he 
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is a gentleman who touches their lives at sundry points, but 
is to keep within his own limits, and intrude on them no 
more than they intrude on him. Of dogmatic differences in 
the Church they are wholly ignorant. We have known a 
succession of clergymen in the same country parish within 
five years, varying from the extremest Calvinism, through a 
phase of High Churechism scarcely to be distinguished from 
Popery, to a liberalism differing in nothing but name from 
Unitarianism. All were accepted by the parishioners, the 
differences of doctrine were never distinguished except so far 
as they implied differences in practice, or interfered with any 
of the habits of an unchanging people. 

The Church in Wessex has not eradicated superstition (how, 
indeed, should it do so ?), has only affected morals to an un- 
appreciable extent, while even education has waited for the 
day of School Boards and modern Acts affecting labour. 
Were it to be objected to Mr. Hardy’s books that there is 
about them here and there a kind of frank paganism, an 
acceptance, without moral blame, of superstition, no hasty 
scouting of the possibility of witchcraft, a forgetfulness of the 
triumphs of civilization; we should reply that these are some of 
the essential characteristics of the people and the country 
among which he has lived, that he gives life as he sees it, 
and not as it ought to be according to the ideas of certain 
outsiders. 

With regard to one side of country life, on which he is as 
well informed as all others, it may be thought that he delibe- 
rately chooses only that which is fair and virtuous and pure 
for the sake of the picture he wishes to draw, and into the 
grace of which he will introduce no incongruous feature, 
that he has left out the most essential elements. This 
is not so. The English labourer is frank, but he is not 
coarse, save as Fielding’s novels are coarse; that is, he in- 
troduces words which do not find their way into drawing- 
rooms, but he would recoil as from a snake in the grass at 
the thoughts and suggestions which are in many fashionable 
novels ; his very vices have in them more of clumsiness and 
horse-play than of deliberate evil. He is purer than his town 
neighbours: if chastity consist in truth to one woman through 
life, so that the chaste man might adopt Arthur’s words to 
Guinivere, ‘For I was ever virgin save for thee,’ we assert 
that the agricultural labourer stands higher than any other 
class in the community; he is truthful, honest, and trust- 
worthy, and if he exceed in liquor, he certainly in this has 
no monopoly of vice or of needless indulgence. 
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If Mr. Hardy has indeed drawn his characters on the 
whole favourably, in spite of their many shortcomings ; if he 
has drawn true gentlemen in his village carpenter John 
Smith, the reddleman Diggory Venn, the tranter Dick Dewey, 
it is because these men and their prototypes are so in fact. 
‘Though,’ as Dickens said of the brothers Cheeryble, ‘they 
eat with their knives and never went to school,’ we never 
expect to find in any rank or position truer or more high- 
minded gentlemen than some Dorset labourers we are proud 
to call friends. But those who associate with them—a diffi- 
cult matter for whomsoever is not bred among them—must 
expect that plainness of speech so graphically described in 
the novels under consideration— 


*O, sir, please here’s tranter Dewy, and Old William Dewy, and young 


Richard Dewy, O, and all the quire too, sir, except the boys, a-come to’ 


see you!’ said Mr. Maybold’s servant to Mr. Maybold, the pupils of her 
eyes dilating like circles in a pond. 

‘ All, the choir!’ said the astonished vicar. ‘ 

‘And they look very firm, and tranter Dewy do turn neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, but looked quite straight and solemn, with his 
mind made up!’ 

‘O, all the choir,’ repeated the vicar to himself, trying by that simple 
device to trot out his thoughts on what the choir could come for. 

‘Yes; every man-jack of ’em, as I be alive!’ (The parlour-maid was 
rather local in manner, having in part been raised in the same village.) 
* Really, sir, ’tis thoughted by many in both town and country that—— 

‘Town and country! Heavens, I had no idea that I was public pro- 
perty in this way!’ said the vicar—‘ Well, it is thought in town and 
country that——’ ; 

‘It is thought that you are going to get it hot and strong!—excusen my 
uncivility, sir.’ * 


And again— 


‘Why don’t your stap-mother (the speaker’s wife) come down ?’ said 
Geoffry. ‘ You'll excuse her, Mister Dick, she’s a little quare sometimes.’ 

*O yes,—quite,’ said Richard, as if he were in the habit of excusing 
several people every day. 

‘She @ belong to that class of womankind that become second wives ; 
a rum class rather.’ , 

‘Indeed,’ said Dick, with sympathy. 

‘Yes! and ’tis trying to a female, especially if you’ve been a first wife, 
as she hev.’ 

‘Very trying it must be.’ 

‘Yes; you see her first husband was a young man, who let her go 
too far; in fact, she used to kick up Bob’s-a-dying at the least thing in 
the world. And when I’d married her and found it out, I thought, 
thinks I, ‘Tis too late now to begin to cure ye ;”” and so I let her bide. 
But she’s quare—very quare at times!’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that.’ 


* «Under the Greenwood Tree.’ 
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‘Yes; these wives be such a provoking class of society, because though 
they be never right, they be never more than half wrong.’ * 


Mr. Hardy not only reproduces the humours of the country 
for us; he is brimful of humour himself. One of the ways 
in which this manifests itself is in his similes and analogies. 
We find, quite at random, opening the pages of the ‘ Dis- 
tracted Young Preacher ;’ the poor lad, fresh from college, 
and wholly ignorant of the country, trapped into association 
with smugglers whether he will or no— 


. Lizzy looked alarmed for the first time, ‘ Will you go and tell our 
folk?’ she said. ‘They ought to be let know.’ Seeing his conscience 


struggling within him like a boiling pot, she added, ‘ No, never mind, I'll 
go myself,’ 


And the same sort of unexpectedness appears in the 
simplest narrative, where no deliberate simile isintended. In 
the ‘ Hand of Ethelberta’ the Honourable Edgar Mountclere 
and Soloman Chicherel, a carpenter, are unexpectedly be- 


nighted fellow-travellers, hoping to get shelter and food ata 
roadside public-house— 


‘Come, publican, you'd better let us in. You don’t dare to keep 
nobility waiting like this.’ 

‘ Nobility !’ 

‘My mate hev the title of Honourable, whether or no; so let’s have 
none of your slack,’ said Sol. 

‘Don’t be a fool, young chopstick!’ exclaimed Mountclere. ‘Get the 
door opened.’ 

‘I will—in my own way,’ said Sol, testily. ‘You mustn’t mind my 
trading upon your quality, as tis a case of necessity. This is a woman 
nothing will bring to reason but an appeal to the higher powers. If every 


man of title was as useful as you are to-night, sir, I’d never call them 
lumber again as long as I live.’ 


‘How singular !’ 


‘There’s never a bit of rubbish that won’t come in use, if you keep it 
some years.’ 


’ And of a young Wesleyan minister climbing a church 
ower— 


The young man ascended, and presently found himself among conse- 
ated bells for the first time in-his life, Nonconformity having been in 


the Stockdale blood for some generations. He eyed them uneasily, and 
looked round for Lizzy. 


In ‘ The Trumpet Major’ this imaginative power has per- 
haps played tricks with Mr. Hardy. He has carried the 
analogies he sees between the human face and a landscape 


* ‘Under the Greenwood Tree.’ 
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too far; there are places in all his works in which he treads 
on the borders of what is strained. But it is seldom that 
he does so, and he rarely ever passes them. It is much to 
find even here a man who sees more than others, and does 
not rest for ever in the obvious and commonplace. 

Our pleasant task is almost done. We think we have said 
enough to show that here is a novelist who—while he excites 
little short of wonder and enthusiasm in a certain section 
of the public, the comparatively few who know him—has not 
at all taken hold on the great popular mind, sometimes slow 
ty discover when a new genius has arisen in the intellectual 
8 

We have only to say more, that while Mr. Hardy is never 
didactic, never dogmatic, never definitely religious—the 
novelist who. is so imperfectly apprehends the difference 
between a novel and a sermon, spoiling both—his whole 
influence is pure, ennobling, and gracious; there is no line 
from beginning to end of his works we could wish to blot, 
no book which does not leave the reader heartily amused 
and raised in moral tone. 

That Mr. Hardy has taken his place in the true literature 
of England is to us beyond question. For his sake and for 
their own we trust the larger public will recognize the fact, 
and steep themselves in the fresh healthy air of Dorset, and 
come into contact with the kindly folk who dwell there, 
through these pages, and then test their truth, as they can, 
in summer visits to the wolds, hill-sides, one coasts, which 
their ‘native’ has described so well. 


Tlios ; the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Re- 
searches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the Years 1871-78 and 1878-79. By Dr. Henry | 
Scuuremann, F.8.A. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes, 
Maps, and Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations. Jobn Murray. 


Ir appears to have been the author’s desire, in bringing out, 
so soon after ‘ Troy and its Remains,’ * this still larger and 
more profusely illustrated volume, not merely to give a more 
detailed account of his discoveries at Hissarlik, but to write 
an exhaustive treatise on the mythology, ethnography, and 


* John Murray. 1875, 
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history of ancient Troy, including even. its fauna, its flora, 
and its geology, with the topography of the whole region 
around and adjacent to it. This sufficiently comprehensive 
scheme has attained its completion in a beautiful though 
rather bulky royal octavo of more than eight hundred pages. 
As a work for the wealthy to store in the library or to lay on 
the drawing-room table we, of course, cordially welcome it. 
It is no insignificant contribution to our knowledge of the 
past ; and the facts which it presents to us lose none of their 
_ value as facts, even if they seem to be sometimes unduly 
pressed in the service of a cherished theory—the historical 
character of the Iliad. The illustrations are, of course, to 
some extent, the same as before, but many new plans are 
added, and a greatly enlarged series is given of the pottery, 
metallic vases, and rude implements found, none of which, 
however curious and interesting in themselves, furnish the. 
slightest elucidation of Homeric art. They are all (some of the 
jewellery, perhaps, excepted) absolutely barbarous, the work of 
people or peoples not more advanced in civilization than the 
natives of New Guinea, or Central America, or New Zealand 
now are. The small clay idols, or fetishes, representing, as 
Dr. Schliemann supposes (but it is a mere guess), the Pal- 
ladium, or heaven-fallen statue of Athené, ‘ are certainly ruder 
than the rudest ever found in Greece or elsewhere.’ What 
they do prove is simply the fact that a fortress or hill-city on 
Hissarlik was inhabited in very early times by a very primitive 
people. But whether the early occupants of it had any, and 
if so, what, relation to the people who, according to a very 
old legend or history, fought with the Greeks on the Trojan 
plain, is a matter still absolutely uncertain. Thus much we 
must state, as our own conviction, at the outset of our notice 
of ‘Ilios.’ With some of the theories propounded by the 
enterprising and munificent author we feel ourselves, un- 
fortunately, compelled to disagree. To accept the Iliad as in 
any sense historical, and to believe that it contains history 
now first confirmed by fact, can only result from a long and 
very cautious consideration. So very much is to be said on 
the other side that the natural enthusiasm of a discoverer has 
to be repressed rather than stimulated by a conscientious 
reviewer, who is groping his way through prehistoric mists 
into the dim dawn of a nascent literature. 

On Dr. Schliemann’s Autobiography we have first a few 
observations to make. He tells us that ‘it did not take him 
more than six weeks to master the difficulties of modern 
Greek,’ and in three months = learned sufficient of the 
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ancient language ‘ to understand some of the ancient authors, 
and especially Homer, whom he read and re-read with the 
most lively enthusiasm.’ Many very clever men have read 
Homer for half a century, but would hesitate to make the 
same avowal. In two years more he read ‘almost all the 
classical authors cursorily, and the Iliad and Odyssey several 
times.’ He ‘never lost any precious time in studying the 
the rules of Greek grammar,’ but ‘followed the very simple 
method of learning ancient Greek as he would have learnt a 
modern language.’ He tells us ‘he is perfectly acquainted 
with all the grammatical rules without ever knowing whether 
or not they are contained in the grammars.’ Moreover, ‘ when 
any man finds errors in his Greek, he can immediately prove 
that he is right by merely reciting passages from the classics 
where the sentences employed by him occur.’ 

He therefore ‘ strongly recommends all directors of colleges 
and schools to introduce the method he has followed; to do 
away with the abominable English pronunciation of Greek, 
which has never been in use outside of England; to let 
children first be taught modern Greek by native Greek pro- 
fessors, and only afterwards begin ancient Greek when they 
can speak and write the modern language with fluency, which 
it can hardly take them more than six monthsto do.’ All the 
difficulties of the ancient language, he considers, can be 
mastered in a year, so that intelligent boys ‘will not only 
learn it as a living language, but will also understand the 
ancient classics, and be able to write fluently on any subject 
they are acquainted with.’ Truly, this is a revolution in our 
old-fashioned scholastic ideas. 

He goes on to denounce ‘the arbitrary and atrocious pro- 
nunciation of Greek usual in England,’ and ‘the erroneous 
method employed of disregarding the accents entirely, and 
considering them as mere impediments’ (!) And so satisfied 
is he of ‘the stubborn fact’ that Greek can be learnt very 
quickly and very easily, that he tells us he has known office- 
clerks at Athens who ‘have been able in four months to 
understand Homer and even Thucydides.’ 

It is quite obvious to remark that no one with a really 
accurate and critical knowledge of ancient Greek could write 
in this style. Dr. Schliemann seems quite unconscious that 
the modern Greek pronunciation of accents to mark stress or 
ictus on a syllable is in itself a corruption totally destructive 
of the sonorous harmony of Greek verse. The word zredéovw 

pronounced at the end of an Homeric hexameter pedéio, 
utterly loses all its metrical force and dignity by the shorten: 
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ing of the dipthong o. Again, he does not seem at all to 
have considered that the main use of Greek, as an instrument 
of education, consists in the logical appreciation of the com- 
plex phenomena of the language. If Greek could really be 
learnt in six months, by the colloquial method, though talking 
it and writing it as a living language might have some 
practical uses, it would be wholly useless for all purposes of 
mental discipline and improvement. 

To proceed, however, to the subject of our review. The 
question will arise in the minds of many why, if it is impossible 
to connect the Homeric Troy or the Homeric people with the 
remains at Hissarlik, in any way whatever, except in the 
probable coincidence of the sites, so much should have been 
said on matters so entirely extraneous to the actual discoveries 
made ? Why this display of classical learning, extending in 
chapters 11. and iii. to more than 150 pages, with numerous 
and long quotations from Strabo, Apollodorus, and others, if 
the discoveries give us no knowledge either of the peoples who 
successively occupied the place, or of the date and duration of 
each occupation? Why, again, should at least 300 pages 
have been devoted to minute descriptions of archaic pottery ? 

In his anxiety to establish some real historical relation 
between the Homeric poem and the city or cities at Hissarlik, 
Dr. Schliemann nowhere shows himself to be conscious of two 
facts which are of the greatest possible importance to the 
controversy. One is, that all the details of the Homeric 
armour, however mixed up with exaggerated accounts of 
heroes hurling huge stones and fighting as only mythical 
giants or real barbarians fight, are essentially those of the 
fifth century B.c., as known to us from the numerous extant 
vase-paintings; the second fact is, and it is one fully estab- 
lished by the most recent inquiry, that very different poems 
from the Iliad and the Odyssey which we now possess were 
current as ‘Homer’ previously to the age of Plato. This fact 
we know from the long and oft-repeated incidents of the 
Trojan war as given by Pindar and the tragic poets, who 
differ very widely indeed from the existing Homeric texts, and 
evidently had epics of a much larger range. Later writers 
indeed disparaged these epics as ‘Cyclic,’ but the earlier 
writers unquestionably regarded them as the genuine ‘ Homer.’ 
Consequently, all attempts to connect the barbaric imple- 
ments and buildings found at Hissarlik with the finished, if 
archaic, poem of the Iliad, must be vain. The genius mani- 
fested in the composition of such an epic out of very old and 
obsolete materials, is in itself indicative of the highest and 
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best period of Greek literature. Poets who could compose an 
Iliad are not contemporaries of artists who make pots and 
pans of the type of those buried in the Hissarlik mound. And 
if they are not contemporaries, neither can they be, in any 
proper sense, witnesses to facts of another period. To put the 
matter before his readers correctly, Dr. Schliemann should 
have laid down this proposition: ‘A very early poem, tra- 
ditionally ascribed to one Homer, on a war, mythical or his- 
torical, between Trojan and Grecian heroes, shows sufficient 
local indications of truthfulness to enable us to say that the 
poet must have had some acquaintance with the neighbour- 
hood of the Troad, sufficiently correct to enable him to de- 
scribe generally its scenery and surroundings. If, therefore, 
the tradition was founded gn any real city, the acropolis of 
an historic or prehistoric king or chief, that city must have 


been at Hissarlik, because, though the site by no means 


agrees with many statements in the present poem, it can be 
conclusively proved that no other city in the neighbourhood 
could have been the Ilios of the original ballad.’ 

This view, consistent as it is with all the early historical 
evidence which agrees in identifying Troy with the Greek 
lium, would have been accepted by all scholars. The mis- 
take was to bring in history to establish the truth of the war, 
and to attempt to prove that which is absolutely incapable of 

roof, 

. There is a third fact which Dr. Schliemann, in common 
with all enthusiastic believers in an ‘historical Homer, 
entirely ignores or denies—the composite nature of the poems, 
the work probably of many poets of widely different ages and 
countries, some of whom may have seen the plain of Troy, 
others may describe it from the accounts either of travellers 
or of still earlier poets. 


The more often that I read over and over, and carefully consider 
(writes Professor C. G. Cobet) the ancient Ionic ballads which have 
come to us under the name of Homer, the more I feel convinced of the 
truth of the opinion, that these are not the composition of one bard, but 
were the songs of many poets of different ages and countries, originally 
devoted to the same theme, and collected at a later time and compiled 
into one corpus or literary work.* 


Cobet thus agrees with the conclusions of Bentley and of 
F. A. Wolf. 


The same opinion is held by Professor Sayce, who has. 


* «Miscellanea Critica,’ p. 401. This is the deliberate statement of one of 
the most eminent of living Greek scholars and crities, 
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shown * thatthe poems as we have them must have under- 
gone the extensive recension of an Attic poet, the mixed 
nature of the present Homeric vocabulary rendering it certain 
that it is not one genuine and original poem. 

Now this being admitted, we can explain many incon- 
sistencies. Those who thought the site of Troy was on the 
hill of Hissarlik, in the Trojan plain, spoke of its being 
‘built on the plain,’ while others who 
thought the site was at Bounar-Bashi, further up in the hills, 
and nearer the sources of the Scamander, described (what 
may then have been the case, though Dr. Schliemann says it 
is not so now) the hot and cold springs, close to which Hector 
was chased by Achilles.t Other poets, again, who knew the 
claims of both sites to be the real Troy, not unnaturally 
spoke of one being the old site, ‘ the Dardania on the slope of 
Ida, founded before Ilios had been built on the plain.’{ Thus 
arose the story of a rival settlement ruled by a rival prince— 
an Aineas, son of Aphrodite, who was viewed with jealousy 
by Priam, brother of Tithonus, who had married the Dawn- 
goddess! To the discussion of the claim of these very 
shadowy characters to be historic personages, Dr. Schlie- 
mann devotes much space. To bring a portion of our 
poems down to a comparatively late age, if may be con- 
ceded that the temple of Athené, mentioned in the sixth 
Iliad, for which there was actually no room in the limited 
area of the old hill-town, seems to be that found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Ilium, the Holic Greek town visited, as Hero- 
dotus tells us, by Xerxes, and enlarged by Lysimachus in 
the time of Alexander the Great. The custom of offering 
the peplus to the goddess§ is Athenian, and the account is 
probably that of an Athenian bard, to whom the old wooden 
statue of Athené Polias was a familiar object. 


No real progress will ever be made in the Homeric con- . 


troversy while so extravagant an antiquity as nearly nine 
centuries before the Christian era is claimed for the Iliad 
more or less nearly as we now have it. It cannot be shown 
that Greek books, or a written Greek literature, came into 
use till quite four centuries later. All Dr. Schliemann’s 
reasonings and inferences depend on this assumption, in 


which he is upheld by Mr. Gladstone. But surely it is enough 


to concede that old epics about Achilles, Agamemnon, and 
Hector, recited for centuries by hundreds of rhapsodists, partly 


. Appendix A to Professor Mahaffy’s ‘History of Classical Greek Literature,’ 
vol. i. 
+ Il. xxii. 151. t Ibid. xx, 217. § Ibid. vi. 303. 
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from memory, partly from invention, may have been re. 
modelled up to quite late times, and yet still have pre. 
served their general archaic character. 

So far, and so far only, we are disposed to agree with 
Dr. Schliemann. The name of the town, Jlios, pronounced, 
through the digamma, Wilios, seems identical with ‘Ay, a 
company or dense rank of men and animals, and with ’OvAeds 
(where the O represents the older F), the distinctive epithet 
of the lesser Ajax, as the hero who drove and hemmed the 
enemy into close ground. The tumulus of the- god-like hero 
Ilus is mentioned several times in the Iliad, this hero, like 
another of the same pedigree, Tros,* being supposed, accord. 
ing to the universal belief of the’ old hero-worshippers, to 
have given his name to the settlement over which he was 
king. Another form of the word is seen in Mount Ida, the 
letters d and I being convertible, as “TS (our wood) is 
another form of #An, silva. As for the site of the town 
on the small hill at Hissarlik, it followed the invariable 
rule of early settlements, which was to utilize, as the 
Athenians did, any rising ground or isolated rock that 
supplied sufficient area for a Pergamos or burgh. The old 
houses were always built of wood, and a town burnt, whether 
by accident or hostile invasion, left on the site a thick 
stratum on which a new city arose, perhaps to be burnt 
in its turn. And as we occasionally dig up in London, 
York, Chester,.and many other Anglo-Roman sites, remains 
buried from ten to thirty feet below the present levels, 
so it is almost a matter of course that any mound fur. 
nishing a convenient site for a town, would, if thoroughly 
and deeply explored, yield evidences of having been a human 
habitation for a very long period. At the same time, we 
may perhaps hesitate to accept the statement of Professor 


Virchow, quoted in p. 62, that ‘an extraordinary long time} 


must have elapsed from the foundation of the first settlement 
to the destruction of the last.’ Given a period of even three 
thousand years, we need not feel any great surprise at the 
discoveries at Hissarlik ; independently of the supposed great 
age of the remains, and the interest attaching to the semi- 
barbarous treasures of precious metal here found, we may 
say generally, that where the site of any royal city has not 
_been already ransacked by treasure-hunters, we have more 
‘reason to expect success than failure in opening the founda- 
tions of it. It was the perception of this truth that led 
Dr. Schliemann to devote so much time and money to the 
* Tl. xx. 230. 
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work of exploration; and though he was lucky in his find, 
both at Hissarlik and at Mycene, the chances, perhaps, were 
really in his favour. For treasure-seekers and tomb-riflers 
in general have neither the means nor the patience to 
clear the whole area of a citadel. To sink a few pits on the 
known or suspected sites of graves is the utmost which they 
are likely to effect. The accumulation of débris at Hissarlik 
is fifty-three feet, and the bottom could not have been reached 
by ordinary diggers. 

When, however, the author would have us believe that a 
number of clay balls—evidently spindle-whorls, and of no 
more real value than a prehistoric schoolboy’s marbles would 
be, rudely scratched in fanciful patterns, not very unlike 
crawling insects—contain real inscriptions in a hitherto un- 
known alphabet, we may well express our incredulity. Why 
should a clay ball have letters made upon it? Even in these 
days of ready writing we do not read ‘Tom Jones his marble’ 
on ‘alley-taws,’ either in the shop or the street. No! this 
theory will convince few, albeit Professor Sayce is not the 
only one who thinks he has found ‘ Cypriote’ letters on some 
of these balls, of which not less than thirty-two pages of 
lithograph facsimiles are given at the end of the volume. 

The one fact that seems to us absolutely conclusive against 
the inscription theory is this: the scratches are found in every 
conceivable form and variety, some resembling twigs, others 
leaves, others quadrupeds, others, again, the legs of insects. 
Now it is almost impossible that some of these should be real 
words, the others mere unmeaning scrawls and patterns. All 
must represent one and the same custom and _ practice, 
though in different stages of development, according to the 
skill or fancy of the designer. The argument is the same as 
that addressed to the incredulous about human flints found in 
the drift; we have a series, absolutely complete, from the 
rudest knocking away of angles and flakes, to the polished 
and sharpened or pointed axe-head, which is manifestly the 
work of a skilled artist. It is very unlikely that this flint, 
merely because it is ‘rude,’ should be nothing more than a 
mere ‘freak of nature,’ while another specimen, extremely 
like it in all respects, except in being a little less rude, should 
be a work of human hands. 

It may be laid down as a rule, that in the remains of pre- 
historic cities, those of Egypt and Assyria excepted, inscrip- 
tions are never found. We might as well look for such things 
at Stonehenge as on the Cyclopian masonry of either Hellas 
or Italy. Man could build very long before he could write. 
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Many now doubt the alleged antiquity of the Moabitic inscrip- 
tion, which has been referred to the ninth century s.c. Nor 
was the sanguine hope entertained by some of finding Hebrew 
inscriptions in the foundations of Jerusalem ever realized. 

It was not unnatural, when once the idea was seriously 
entertained, that these clay balls contained very early speci- 
mens of handwriting, that their use as spindle-whorls should 
be denied. For how small was the probability that a bit of 
clay intended only for twisting a stick and a thread should 
have words incised on it. Certainly, ray@ Sie, ‘ to the divine 
general,’ was not a very suitable inscription; and to get from 
the same letters Aci Siyw, ‘to the divine Sigo’—the sup- 
posed patron-god of Sigeum—by the process of reading them 
in the opposite direction, is a result hardly more satisfactory. 
If these balls were not whorls, what were they ? If they were 
offerings in temples, they are wholly without precedent or 
analogy from anything yet discovered among prehistoric 
remains, unless, perhaps, we compare the clay balls with a 
hole through them and an emblem with cuneiform letters 
on them, found at Nineveh, and thought to have been used 
for sealing up doors.” 

Another conclusive argument against these scratches being 
intended for letters at all, is the certain and ascertained fact 
that the age of stone axes and rude clay pottery was not the 
age of writing. Nor is the manufacture of such rude imple- 
ments among savage tribes of to-day ever associated with 
alphabetic writing, To accept such a view, advocated by Pro- 
fessor Sayce, would be to throw into utter confusion all that 
we know of the habits and capabilities of primitive men, and 
compel us to reconsider the whole question, vastly important 
as itis, of the date, origin, and history of alphabetical writing. 

Ilium (commonly, but incorrectly called, ‘ Novum Ilium’), the 
Greek city adjoining, and indeed forming a part or continuation 
of the old and small town on Hissarlik, ‘continued to be 
universally considered and treated as the genuine Homeric 
Troy.’ Modern opinions have rather inclined to Bounar- 
Bashi, but explorations on that site have shown that it was 
not the Homeric Troy, but the city of Gergis. The hot spring, 
described by Homer, must be given up, unless a spring found 
on the site favoured by Strabo (Iéwv con), the temperature 
of which is about 70° Fahrenheit, can be claimed as that 
described in the Iliad. But Dr. Schliemann satisfied himself 
by actual explorations on the site that this never could have 
been the ancient Troy. 


* Bonomi's ‘ Nineveh,’ p, 443. 
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There can be little doubt, then, that the city which Xerxes 
is said* to have visited in his expedition against Greece, 
when he ‘went up into Priam’s Pergamon,’ and sacrificed a 
thousand beeves to the Athena of Ilium, was the Greek town 
then existing, the ‘Ilium’ of Roman authors. Hissarlik 
forms, as Dr. Schliemann says, ‘ the north-western corner of 
Novum Ilium,’ and it was, without doubt, the acropolis of the 
more extended Greek settlement. That the temple of Athené 
of Ilium was a Greek temple in the Greek city, and that the 
account of it in the sixth Iliad refers to it and no other, will 
be apparent to any one who has learnt the utter improbability 
of the extravagant antiquity which has been assigned to the 

oem as we now have it. We were glad to see this admitted 

y Professor Mahaffy: ‘I believe that, whatever the Trojan 
war may have been, and whatever may have been the 
accuracy of the details of the Iliad, the conflict was localized 
by the poet, then and ever after called Ilium, and that no new 
foundation ever took place.” t. 

That the old temple of Athené was rebuilt or repaired by 
Lysimachus, after the death of Alexander, who had adorned 
it with offerings, or perhaps a new one built,} may be accepted 
as an historical fact, quite in accordance with the Homeric 
account. Indeed, Dr. Schliemann found an inscription on 
the site of the large Greek temple he explored in the Greek 
lium, which ‘left no doubt that this was the temple of the 
Ilian Athené, for it is only this sanctuary that could have been 
called simply To ‘epov on account of its size and importance, 
— surpassed that of all the other temples of Novum 

jum.’ 

Later on in his work the author seems to embrace the only 
probable view, that the town presented to Homer’s mind was 
the Greek town. Only, to do this, he is obliged to assume 
that ‘in the ninth century B.c. he would probably have found 
the Molic Ilium already long established.’ Similarly the 
walls, fortresses, towers, and gates described in the poem are 
either mere poetical figments (which, of course, is in itself 
extremely probable), or they refer to the fortifications of the 
Greek city as they stood some five centuries before the 
Christian era. In this sense, certainly in no other, there 
may be some historical truth in the Homeric descriptions, 
because this brings us within the historic period; although 
the features of other sites have probably been confused with 


* Herod. vii. 43. 
+ Appendix ii., on the Relation of Ilium to the Ilios of Homer, p. 690. 
vewy Strabo, xiii. p. 593. 
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this, and a large amount must be written off (as that of the 
palace of Priam in vi. 240, seqq.) for mere poetic imagination. 

The hill of Hissarlik is so small that it never could have 
contained a city or garrison nearly large enough to satisfy the 
Homeric descriptions. The site, as one convenient for defence, 
was early, but at an unknown period, occupied by a colony 
of Holic Greeks, who in their migration from the fatherland 
in European Hellas, brought with them the old Achran 
ballad-songs of a great fight waged by their ancestors on the 
shores of the Hellespont. Portions of the older story are 
preserved in the long list of towns in the neighbourhood of 
Beotia, which must have been composed by a local and 
European bard, while the general descriptions of scenery, as 
well as the language, indicate the present composition’ of the 
Iliad to be the work of an Ionian poet. 

Dr. Schliemann, however, will not hear of any later ‘ Novum 
Ilium’ being the Homeric Troy. He admits that the Greek 
city stood on the same site, but he does not believe it had any 
existence at all when Homer wrote— 


As the hill of Hissarlik answers to the indications of the Iliad in regard 
to the situation of ancient Ilium, the fact that a city of the same name 
existed here in later times (the italics are ours) tends rather to confirm 
than to enfeeble its right to be considered identical with the city celebrated 
by the poet. The identity of name is a strong presumption in favour of 
the coincidence of position. If Hissarlik marks the site of Troy, 
the Trojan walls lay already buried upwards of twenty feet below the 
surface of the ground when Sigeum was built in the seventh century B.c. 


He adds (as if in a position now to refute a tradition which, 
after all, seems clearly the right one), ‘ (Novum) Ilium con- 
tinued to be universally considered and treated as the genuine 
Homeric Troy.’ The utter impossibility of reconciling the 
remains found in the older site under Hissarlik with any 
Homeric description, though, as it seems to us, fatal to his 
theory, does not appear to him to have any weight at all on 
the other side. ‘The heroes of the Iliad, no doubt, if they 
existed at all, may have been the barbarians of the hill-fort ; 
but the heroes who wore the armour so minutely described by 
the poet were assuredly a wholly different race of beings. 

The meaning of the name Achilles (in its ancient form, 
Achileus) has not, we believe, been ascertained, nor to what 
language or race it belongs. The same is true of Priam, Paris, 
and some other names.* But the name Hector, and that of 
his son Astyanax, as well as Alexandros, are distinctly Greek, 
and to the meaning of the word Hector, as ‘ holder’ or ‘ pro- 


* See speculations on their etymology by Professor Sayce, in p. 705, 
App. iii. 
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tector,’ there is a plain allusion in Iliad xxii. 507. A con- 
siderable portion of the ancient Homeric literature, describing 
the raids of Achilles in the Troad during the ten years’ siege, 
and the achievements of Hector, which were contained in the 
old Phrygian ballad-songs, had been lost from the Homer 


_ which Plato found in use, and which is nearly that which has 


descended to us. Allusions to these are, however, frequent in 
the Iliad ; and in the ‘ Rhesus,’ ascribed to Euripides, we find 
reference made to an expedition conducted by Hector against 
the Thracians, and the reducing of them to the position of sub- 
jects to the Thracian king, Rhesus (406-410). It may, perhaps, 
some day be discovered that the tale of Troy is not an Aryan 
legend at all, but more nearly allied to Assyrian, Akkadian, 
Sumerian, or Hittite traditions. Whether a ‘solar-legend’ 
or not, is a question which must remain in abeyance till our 
rapidly increasing knowledge of antiquity provides us with 
some new facts. It is certainly a marvellous fact which we do 
know—that nations so widely different as Etruscans, Lycians, 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, all had traditions of a ‘ Trojan 
war,’ and in some form or other knew both the names and the 
legendary achievements of the ancient heroes who were 
believed to have taken part in it. It is a tradition nearly, if 
not quite, as universal as that of the Flood. 

A large portion of the volume before us is taken up with 
minute descriptions, with illustrations, of barbaric pottery. 
They have nothing to do with the text or the narratives of 
Homer, and belong to a totally different department of 
archeology. If Dr. Schliemann had read the chapter on the 
‘ Aboriginal Pottery of America,’ in Mr. EK. T. Stevens’s ‘ Flint 
Chips,’ he would at once have recognized the identity both of 
the pottery and many of the stone implements with those 
found in tumuli in Mexico, Ohio, and Central America. In 
fact, our own museums contain thousands of specimens of 
British or Celtic workmanship of the same rude kind, showing 
that it was not any one people, but an era, and a very long- 
enduring one (for it has not even yet ceased), that produced 
these almost universal monuments of uncivilized man. They 
are found in the cave and the lake habitations ; and flint saws, 
flint scrapers, stone hammers, querns, axes, pestles, grooved 
stones (perhaps net-sinkers), flint (or jade) arrow-heads, and 
bone needles (to say nothing of clay whorls), the same in all 
respects as those from the lower cities at Hissarlik, exist 
in such abundance from tumuli in all parts of the world, that 
80 much space seems hardly necessary for a detailed descrip- 
tion. Whatever be the reason, the fact seems certain that a 
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great and long-enduring wave of the human race, low in art, 
but not always low in physical conformation, spread over a 
large portion of the known world, burning their dead and 
raising mounds over the remains, feeding now on grain, now— 
as in the fourth city at Hissarlik—on shell-fish, and using the 
bones and horns of mammalia for weapons and tools.. And 
that‘ the very same practices continued long into the historic 
period, and are not wholly extinct even yet, is another fact to 
be borne in mind by those who build up theories on any new 
archeological discoveries. 

‘Nothing,’ says the author, ‘I think, could better testify to 
the great antiquity of the prehistoric ruins at Hissarlik and 
Mycene than the total absence of iron.’ Now iron is very 
often mentioned in the Iliad; its perishable nature, from its 
tendency to rust away, is, perhaps, sufficient to account for its 
absence and the much greater prevalence of bronze. The 
long dissertation in chapter v. on the mythology of the 
ancients, throws no light on any Homeric passage. Copper— 
or possibly bronze, though yadxov épvOpor, in Iliad ix. 365, 
points to the former—-was found in the first and the second 
cities, and it has also been found in the tumuli, or altar- 
mounds, of Ohio, and in the excavations in Assyria. 

With regard to the numerous small clay or marble effigies, 
apparently female, found in several of the lower towns on 
Hissarlik, Dr. Schliemann persists that they can represent 
nothing but the owl-faced goddess called by Homer yAaveamis 
’A@nvn, and he compares the cow-faced goddess, described in 
Homer as Bowmis totrua"”Hpn. Now it may be very well 
granted, with our present knowledge, that cow-worship and 
bull-symbolism, whether from the horns of the crescent moon 
or as typifying lusty strength, were very extensively prevalent 
throughout the ancient world. It is also clear that Bowmis 
had so far passed from its original sense when the Iliad 
assumed its present form that it had become a complimentary 
epithet of any fair woman or nymph, and perhaps referred to 
the large and gentle eye and long eyelash for which a cow is 
so conspicuous. But not only is there no real authority for 
interpreting yAavxamis ‘ owl-faced,’ but the supposed bird-face 
of the vases and statuettes is not a bird’s head and beak at 
all; it is simply a very rude attempt to represent eyes and a 
nose withouta mouth. Exactly the same rude representation 
of a human face is engraved in p. 226 of a work before 
referred to—Stevens’s ‘ Flint Chips ’—being a stone hatchet 
found in St. Domingo, West Indies. The true sense of yAav- 
Ka@mis is ‘glare-eyed,’ indicating the fierce look of a war- 
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goddess. It is remarkable that Hesychius does not recognize 
this arbitrary interpretation of ‘ owl-faced’ at all; he says, 
PoBepa év TH Opa Oar’ evdpOarpos. 
And this is undoubtedly the only right explanation. It is 
used of the peculiar feline glare (yAavxidwy) as shown by the 
lion about to make a spring.“ Thus a cherished theory, 
vainly supposed to connect Hissarlik with the Homeric poems, 
falls, as it seems to us, to the ground. Obviously, an owl was 
called yAavé from its great glaring eye. Dr. Schliemann’s 
reasoning appears to us unsound, ‘ Certainly no one will for a 
moment doubt that Hera’s Homeric epithet (Sods) shows 
her to have been at one time represented with a cow’s face, 
in the same way as Athena’s Homeric epithet, yAaveamis; 
shows this goddess to have once been represented with an 
owl’s face.’ We hold that the one proposition does not at all 
follow from the other. And it is somewhat farfetched to 
assume that ‘ Athena, as goddess of the dawn, doubtless re- 
ceived the epithet yAaveamis to indicate the light of the 
opening day:’ It would be more reasonable to say that the 
relation of the Athenian goddess to the owl (as shown on 
coins) may probably be due to symbolism borrowed from a 
bird of the dusk and the night. It certainly requires some 
stretch of imagination to believe that the rude faces on these 
pots were intended to represent an owl’s face at all, or that 
the erect lateral projections, which are called ‘too fragile and 
sharp-edged for handles,’ were meant for wings. The as- 
sumption is about as baseless as that which assigns a date of 
from B.c. 1200 to 1500 for the manufacture of these vases. 
Dr. Schliemann’s contention is that all these female figures, 
found without change of type in all the cities, were purposely 
made of this rude form because the people ‘clung with 
fervent zeal to the shape of their Palladium, which had be- 
come consecrated by the precedent of ages.’ No doubt there 
is a tendency to make idols and fetishes of a certain recog- 
nized type, as we see in the Buddhist idols so commonly 
brought by missionaries and others into this country, and as 
the Greeks for a long time had their Gorgon-heads with 
wide mouth and a great lolling tongue. The pictured Ma- 
donnas and saints of the Greek Church still retain the 
Byzantine type of art-which characterized them a thousand 


years ago. ‘These images have some analogy to the portable © 


{talian ‘ Penates,’ and to the little images which have heen 
called ‘Teraphim,’ found at Khorsabad, and engraved on 
p- 179 of Bonomi’s ‘ Nineveh.’ 


* Ti. xv: 179, 
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Professor Sayce avows his disbelief of the owl theory. ‘I 
am strongly of opinion,’ he says, ‘ that the rude Trojan figures 
which Dr. Schliemann believes to represent the owl-headed 
Athena, are really barbarous attempts to imitate the images 
of the goddess who went under the various names of Kybele, 
Omphale, &e.’ * 

A statement still more rash, and, like the preceding, dic- 
tated by the strong desire to connect the remains at Hissarlik 
with the Homeric poems, is the assertion that ‘ Homer by his 
dérras audixtredXoy cannot possibly mean anything else than 
a goblet with two handles.’ This is said, not because that is 
the natural meaning of the epithet, which should signify 
‘with a cup at each end,’ i.c., like a dice-box, but because a 
great number of terra-cotta goblets were found in the strata 


of the second city ‘in the form of a champagne-glass, with a 


pointed foot and two enormous handles.’ These were found 
still more abundantly in the three next-following prehistoric 
cities. Determined to show that this is what Homer meant, 
Dr. Schliemann says that the ordinary explanation of duqu- 
xuteddov, ‘a double cup,’ seems to him to be altogether 
- erroneous. Why? Hesychius explains it simply by the word 
mepipepés, ‘circular,’ evidently meaning that such was its 
form above and below alike, as distinct from any change of 
shape resulting from projecting feet. Dr. Schliemann says it 
means a cup presented by one handle and received by the 
other. We contend that ‘ two-cupped’ cannot possibly bear 


such a meaning. The negative argument, that ‘no goblet. 


‘with an upper and a lower cup has ever yet been found,’ 
assumes that the present Homeric texts really represent the 
age of this very ancient city; which is just what so many 
scholars refuse toconcede. Aristotle, who well compared the 
Homerie cup to the floor in the middle of a bee’s double cell, 
is quietly dismissed as ‘ wrong in his theory.’ Nor is any 
confirmation of the non-natural interpretation to be gained 
by the endeavour to identify déras with dNecov, which is called 
adudortov, ‘two-handled,’ in Odyssey xxii. 9. The following 
appears to us nothing else than special pleading; ‘I could 
multiply these examples’ (to prove dézas the same as aXevcor), 
’*but I think them perfectly sufficient to do away with an 
absurd interpretation of an important Homeric text, and to 
make the false theory fall to the ground, that there could ever 
have cxisted in antiquity goblets with a cup at both ends, and 
thus identical in form with the vessels which are to the 
present day used in the streets of London for measuring a 


“x Appendix iii. p. 694. 
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penny or halfpenny worth of nuts.’ Surely this is a somewhat 
trifling appeal to sentiment versus probability. 

We may add that Dr. Schliemann: is clearly wrong in 
referring the root of «i’eddXov to Kids, ‘ curved,’ the v in the 
latter being long, but short in the former. 

These two-handled cups would not stand, except, when 
emptied, on the inverted brim. Consequently, a guest who 
declined to drain it must either hold it erect himself or pass 
it on at once to another. Venetian glasses more than a foot 
in length are still to be seen, which were designed for holding 


_ strong ale or sack ; the glass, having no foot, was laid on its 


side when emptied. Illustrations of inverted cups with two 
large bow-handles are given on p. 372. 

It is the third from the native rock, the ‘ burnt city,’ which 
Dr. Schliemann has undertaken to identify with the Homeric 
Troy. The foundations of an old house which he laid bare to 


-the north-west of the town-gate he assigns as the residence 


of the town-chief or king, partly because it is the largest, 
partly because treasures were found in or close to it. In 
front of the palace, he says, is an open space, which may 
have been the Agora. ‘This would agree with Homer, who 
tells us* that the Trojans, young and old, were assembled 
in the Agora before the king’s door.’ Because there was a 
general tradition that Troy or Ilium was destroyed by fire, 
and this old city shows many evident marks of a great con- 
flagration, it does not in the least follow that this must be 
the city described by the poet. Any and every town, where 
the houses were chiefly of wood and the roofs of thatch, would 
almost certainly. be burnt down sooner or later, either from 
the attacks of enemies, or from natural causes. The Assyrian 
palaces at Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, and (partially) at Nim- 
roud, were found to have been thus destroyed. Dr. Schlie- 
mann admits that the Homéric accountt of Priam’s palace 
does not at all agree with these rude and small remains. He 
says, therefore, and with truth: ‘In Homer’s time public 
edifices, and probably also royal mansions, were built of 
polished stones; he therefore attributes the same architec- 
ture to Priam’s mansion, magnifying it with poetic licence.’ 
Still, he clings to the idea that this may have been the 
veritable palace of Priam. From the quantity of wood ashes 
he infers the number of rooms, and he ‘does not see any 
reason why the mansion with its dependencies may not have 
have had even more than one hundred rooms, smaller or 
larger.’ 


* 788 + Ibid. vi. 422, 
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Any one who will read impartially the Homeric account of 
Priam’s palace, with its porticos and its fifty bed-rooms built 
of cut and squared stone (feords A/Oos), with twelve others 
called réyeor, perhaps ‘ceiled,’ will see that the conception 
belongs, to a race far advanced in architecture, and not to 
‘makers of clay pots and fetish images. 

The number of clay whorls found in the various cities, 
—‘ this really stupendous mass of whorls’—greatly astonishes 
- Dr. Schliemann, and he says that ‘for what purpose they 
were used is a problem not yet definitively settled among 
amongst scholars.’ At the end of the volume he gives us 
not less than thirty-two pages of illustrations of them. It 
appears ta us that the whole matter is exceedingly simple, 
and admits of the most easy and obvious explanation. The 
notion that ‘they all, or at least all the decorated ones, 
served as offerings to the tutelary deity of the city, to the 
Tlian Athené Ergané’ (the worker), seems in the highest 
degree improbable. What these whorls were, and how they 
were used, viz., as a weight for spinning round the thread 
when drawn from the distaff, we know exactly from a passage 
of Plato,* who describes them as ‘hollowed, or scooped out, 
with a hole right through them.’ The description refers to 
the crater-like depression which most of them show in a ring 
round the central hole. Plato’s words are so explicit that it 
is surprising they were not pointed out to the author by some 
one of the many learned scholars who have assisted him 
in his work. As far as we know, they have not been referred 
to. Dr. Schliemann found in the various strata more than 
18,000 of them, besides many bits of pierced clay, apparently 
made of broken pottery, which he recognizes as used for 
spindle-weights. There cannot be the least doubt about it; 
the same rude contrivance is still used by the country people 
in Asia Minor (if not, as we are informed, in much more 
civilized parts of Europe). Sir Charles Fellows, in his 
‘Travels in Lycia,’ p. 201, gives us a sketch of one of these, 
which he saw in actual use, with the spindle stuck through it. 
‘The inhabitants,’ he says, ‘ were all employed in spinning, 
winding, or working in some way.’ We are too apt to forget, 
in these days of spinning and weaving by machinery, that 
the entire female population of an ancient town, young 
and old, must have been engaged all day long in making 
clothes for themselves and for the men. Every house and 
every room would have spinners sitting at their work, and 
the clay balls, so easily fashioned by little boys, and so 


* Rep. p. 616, D. 
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worthless in themselves, would lie about in numbers, ready 
to hand in a moment for all who wanted them. There is not 
the least mystery about the matter ; for ourselves we believe 
neither, as we have said, in the supposed inscriptions nor 
in the ‘dedicatory’ purposes of such very ordinary home- 
made articles. Our faith in the former, at least, is not 
increased by being told that ‘Mr. Lockhart reads Chinese 
characters on some of the Trojan whorls.’ The simple pat- 
terns upon them, of circles, zigzag scratches, and dots 
variously disposed, are all of the most childlike kind, just 
such as little children would make for mother and sisters to 
spin with. 

With these facts and these considerations before us, we 
confess to some surprise that Professor Sayce* should lend 
his high authority to this (as we think) very improbable 
theory of ‘Cypriote inscriptions’ on these clay balls, adding 
in a note that he calls them terra-cotta whorls merely for 
the sake of uniformity, ‘not because he believes the objects 
in question to have been really employed as whorls.’ It is 
something, however, for him to concede that ‘some of the 
so-called inscriptions are merely decorative scratchings.’ 
It may not seem very sound logic, though it has common 
sense in its favour, to argue, that if some are only scratches, 
probably all are only scratches. 

We should apologize, perhaps, to our readers, for saying so 
much on what is, in itself, but a trifling matter; but it has 
become a very important one indeed from the claim now con- 
fidently put forward by distinguished scholars, that we have 
evidence of handwriting in Greek, or in a dialect closely akin 
to Greek, some twelve centuries before the Christian era. 
Hitherto it had been doubted if any Greek writing could be 
shown to be as early as Solon, or B.c. 600. We here repeat, 
with some confidence, the remark made by the Reviewer of 
Dr. Schliemann’s ‘Mycene.’t ‘The scratches found on 
some of the numerous clay whorls at Hissarlik, we do not 
believe to be writing at all.’ If we find, in the Homeric 
poems, no allusion to writing, but only to ‘ marks’ (o7)ata), 
it is rather startling to be told that specimens of bond jide 
handwriting exist very many centuries earlier. It may he 
remarked that this at once destroys all the force of a favourite 
argument for the antiquity of the Homeric poems, that 
writing was then unknown. 

In all his reasonings from Homer to Hissarlik and to 

* Appendix iii., p. 691, seqq. 
t ‘ Bairisa Quarrerty,’ April 1878, p. 323, note. 
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Hissarlik from Homer, Dr. Schliemann seems to us to show 
some confusion of thought. If the ‘ prehistoric’ cities really 
date 1200 or 1500 3.c., and the Iliad, as we have it, describes 
naval and military operations, the details of which can be 
show from extant paintings to reflect the age of Pericles, B.c, 
450, how can the one possibly have any connection with the 
other? How can two-handled goblets of rude pottery in any 
way represent the goblet of Nestor, with two golden doves at 
each handle, and so large that only a strong hand could lift it 
when full?* The only point really gained by these discoveries 
for the cause of the Homeric controversy, is a considerable 


were the theme of the great Greek epic of antiquity, was nota 
purely imaginary, but a real city. Hven if this should be re. 
garded as fully established, this does not invest any one of 
the heroes who are said to have fought there with any his- 
toric reality. It only proves, what was antecedently highly 
probable, from the nature of the site, that settlements had 
existed on the hill long before the Greek [lium was colonized. 
It does not make the reality of a Trojan war in any degree 
more certain, but rather establishes the impossibility of such 
a little garrison having withstood any long siege or been able 
to face any numerous enemy on the adjacent plain. 

This prehistoric Troy could not have been the Homerit 
Troy. For example, not a trace of a sword was anywheri 
found in the ‘burnt city’ supposed to be Troy, nor ‘even i 
the ruins of the two upper prehistoric cities.’ Swords 
were found in the tombs at Mycene, which many now thinl 
were, after all, those of Gothic or Northern chiefs late 
than the Christian era; an opinion confirmed, not only b 
the nature of the golden ornaments, but by the distinctl 
‘Runic’ character of the tomb-stones,+ the ornamentation of 
which is as nearly as possible identical with that which we ar 
wont to call ‘Saxon.’ Now the word ¢ddcyavoy occurs not les 
than fifteen times, and &/¢os more than thirty, in the Iliad 
alone. It seems strange that Dr. Schliemann, who her 
rightly argues that ‘the non-existence of swords at Hissarlik 
even in the latest of its prehistoric cities, is the cléarest prod 
of the-very high antiquity of these ruins, and of the gre 
distance of time which separates them from Homer, witl 
whom swords are in common use ’—that he should not see th 
inconsistency of trying to prove that the two-handled goblet 
of pottery were the Homeric dydiximedda, or the golde 
diadem the veritable avadéopn. 


* Tliad, xi. 635. + Engraved in pp. 91-96 of ‘Mycene.’ 
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Again, in p. 496, he asks, ‘if the six blades of pure silver’ 
(engraved in p. 470) ‘are not Homeric talents, have we to 
recognize the latter inthe sixteen gold bars?’ (found in a broken 
crock in the ‘burnt city.’) Similarly he affirms (p. 498) 
that two small spiral gold rings ‘must have been used for 
holding together the locks of the hair, and adds, ‘they may, 
in my opinion, perfectly explain the passage in Iliad xvii. 51, 
52, ‘the braids twined with gold and silver.”’ 

How can this be, if, as the author himself elsewhere says, 
‘Homer is not an historian, but an epic poet. He does 
not sing of contemporaneous events, but of events which 
happened probably 600 or 700 years before his time, and 
which he merely knew from hearsay.’ There seems to us a 
want of consistency in supposing that a poet who sang so late 
could have alluded to the details of arms or ornaments which 
were in use so early. 

Again the question presses itself upon hin— 


Whether this pretty little town, with its brick walls, which can hardly 
have housed 3000 inhabitants, could have been identical with the great 
Homeric Ilios of immortal renown, which withstood for ten long years 
the heroic efforts of the united army of 110,000 men, and which could only 
at last be captured by a stratagem ? 


The. answer is, of course, if we suppose there is any 
‘history’ at all in the Trojan war, that the thing is plainly 
absurd and impossible. If, on the other hand, some ‘ solar 
myth’ lies at the bottom of the ten years’ war and the 
names of Priam and Achilles, then the number ¢en is the 
usual symbol of the primitive division of the year—that, 
namely, which gives us December as our last month. But 
Dr. Schliemann says, ‘For the Trojan war there is a re- 
® markable unanimity of tradition, a unanimity too decisively 


arg™ marked not to be founded on a positive fact.’ Thucydides 


sp speaks undoubtingly of Agamemnon and of Erechtheus 
and Theseus as real kings of Athens; but the traditions 
@ of an uncritical age cannot be, and ought not to be, ac- 


lik cepted as history. Plato,* in a passage overlooked, we 


believe, by Dr. Schliemann, but important to his argu- 
ment, after citing the well-known lines from Iliad xx. 216, 
§ 217, observes, ‘We affirm then that the site of Ilium was 
brought down from the uplands to a great and fair plain, and 
i® placed on a hill of no great height, watered by several (zroAXovs) 
em rivers proceeding from Ida above it.’ The curious remark is 
added, that this must have happened many ages after the 


* Laws, iii. p. 632 B. 
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Flood, or men would not have ventured to found a city on so 
low a hill near to and within the influence of several mountain 
torrents! Here we may remark that in his map of the Troad, 
at the end of the volume, the author makes the old channel 
of the Scamander to have been close under the walls of 
Hissarlik, whereas it is now considerably to the west of it. 
He might have appealed to a verse of Aischylus,* where 
Priam’s inspired daughter, Cassandra, pathetically addresses 
the banks of the Scamander on which she used to play as a 
child. While, therefore, it is likely enough that in early 
times the war (whether myth or history) was localized at this 
site near the Scamander, it is using a very far-fetched argument 
indeed to contend, that because a few gold cups and trinkets 
were found in the ruins of the ‘burnt city,’ that this fact 
identifies it with the city of Priam, which men used to call 
‘abounding in gold.’t The very same epithet is given by the 
poets to Mycene, and here also plenty of gold ornaments 
were found in the tombs. : 

We accept with full approval the author’s comment in p. 517: 


The ruins of the burnt Ilium having been completely buried under the 
ashes and débris, and people having no archeological desire for the 
investigation of the matter, it was thought that the destroyed city had 
completely disappeared. The imagination of the bards had, therefore, 
full play; the small Ilium grew in their songs, in the same proportion as 
the strength of the Greek fleet, the power of the besieging army, and the 
great actions of the heroes. 


In any other sense than this, we repeat, we fail to see that 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries throw any light on the Homeric 
llium. Enthusiasm rather than truth is appealed to in the 
author’s aspiration— 


May this research with the pickaxe and the spade prove more and 
more that the events described in the divine Homeric poems are not 
mythic tales, but that they are based on real facts; and, in proving this, 
may it augment the universal love for the noble study of the beautiful 
Mea classics, and particularly of Homer, that brilliant son of all 
iterature. 


By what. process of sound reasoning, we must repeat, can 
such a conclusion be reached? Because a very old city, or 
rather cities, are proved to have existed on the hill of Hissarlik, 
therefore the Trojan war is true, and ‘the heroes who are said 
to have fought there were real living heroes. There is more 
of logic at least in this proposition: Because there is no hot- 
spring at Hissarlik, and the springs of the Scamandert} are 


* Agam. 1127. modvxpvoor, Iliad xviii. 282. Iliad xxii. 148. 
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many miles away from it, and because it was quite impossible, 
from the nature of the ground, for Achilles to have chased 
Hector three times round the city of Priam,* therefore the 
narrative is not consistent with truth, and is wholly worthless 
as historical evidence. 

Professor Virchow remarks: ‘I must say I think it im- 
possible that the Iliad could ever have been composed by a 
man who had not been in the country of the Iliad.’+ He admits, 
however, though reluctantly, that legends about an ancient 


war in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont may have had - 


their origin here and been transferred to ‘the poet of the 
Thad, who was a native of some other country.’ This, he 
says, ‘is an assumption we have no right to make.’ One really 
cannot deal with disputants of this way of thinking, any more 
than we can hope to reason with the enthusiast who says, ‘I 
have never called in doubt the unity of the Homeric poems, 
and have always firmly believed both the Odyssey and the 
Iliad to be by one author, except, perhaps, the twenty-fourth 
rhapsody of each poem.’ All critical inquiry into the mixed 
language and apparent modernisms, and even linguistic errors, 
of our existing texts is thrown away if we are quietly to ‘ rest 
content with those immortal epics as they stand—the first- 
fruits of the noblest literature in the world and the fount of 
poetic inspiration for all later ages.’ 

But Professor Virchow makes a true and just concession 


when he says, in emphatic italics, that ‘the Ilium of jiction - 


must, under any circumstances, be a fiction itself.’ But how 
can we reconcile this with Dr. Schliemann’s contention that 
he found the veritable Homeric Sézas It 
seems to us that, throughout the whole of this long-work, a 
game of ‘fast and loose’ is being played: Hissarlik is, and 
is not, Troy, the Trojan war is, and is not, real history. 
We may take the words of Professor Virchow as a fair sum- 
mary of all that has resulted from the recent discoveries : 
‘Perhaps then Homer’s song is not pure fiction, after all. 
Perhaps it is true that in a very remote prehistoric time a 
rich prince really dwelt here in a towering fortress, and that 
Greek kings waged a fierce war against him, and that the 
war ended in his own fall and the destruction of his city by a 
mighty conflagration.’ 

We would gladly have added, if space had permitted, some 
observations, the result of much carefulinquiry into what may 
be called the ‘law of accretion’ on the surface of all cities ; in 
other words, into the reasons why the London and York of 


* Tliad xxii. 165. + Appendix i. p. 674. 
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to-day. are built on a ‘level so many feet ‘higher than the 
Roman towns, and why the ruins at Ephesus and Olympia, 
the dates of which we know, now lie beneath twenty feet of 
accumulated soil. Any observer may notice, not merely that 
the soil in churchyards, which is more easily accounted for, 
is generally much higher than the floor of the old church, but 
that almost every cathedral and old manor-house ‘stands 
low,’ as it is called when not built on a hill or bank, and has 
to be cleared from rubbish round the basement. It is rash to 


assume that remains must be immensely old because they lie 


very deep. ‘There is always a probability that this is so; but 
it may be doubted if the real reasons of so singular and 
universal a fact as the gradual rise in all town sites-are fully 
understood, or have been much investigated. 

F. A. PALEY. 


Art. VI.—The Bane of English Architecture. 


(1) The Pall Mall Gazette, June 8, 1872 ; February 4, 1881. 
(2) The Architect, April 27, June 15, 1872; October 31, 1874. 
(3) The Builder, November. 2, 1872; November 8, 1873; 
October 24, December 19, 1874; January 9, October 23, 
1875 ; June 12, 1880. 
_ (4) The Building News, May 10, 1872; January 22, 1875; 
November 26, 1880. 
(5) The Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. By J. A. Symonps. 
(6) The Quarterly Review, October, 1874. 
(7) The Edinburgh Review, April, 1875. 
(8) A Book on Building. By Sir Epuunp Becxert, Bart. 1876. 
(9) The Fortnightly Review, October, 1876. 
(10) The British Quarterly Review, April, 1880. 


Iv is a question, for the men of intellect among the public to 
decide, whether our English architecture is to be the leading 


- art, as God designed it, for the social and imaginative culture 


of the working classes, the great ‘people’ of the land, or 
whether it shall still, unhappily, remain a mystery for the 
vulgar, rich and poor ; a degradation for the artisan; a busi- 
ness for a pluralist profession ; and a toy for vanity. 

For several centuries the public throughout Western 
Europe have been more and more excluded from intelligent 
and homely interest in the art of building. They have paid 
most lavishly for quasi-architectural devices, which they are 
persistently instructed to admire. As each new work pro- 
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ceeds, the newspapers and magazines are .furnished with 
commendatory notices by dilettanti of a literary.turn; who 


indicate, in scholarly detail, and with a tone of wonder-- 


ing admiration, what they call the merits of the architect’s 
design. The public listen vaguely, and accept. Of building 
art they have no practical or sympathetic knowledge; and 
though architecture in abundant ugliness surrounds them,) 
and in absurd unfitness harasses their lives, they rest con-- 
tent with, and are possibly a little proud of, their sad ignor- 
ance. Building is ‘low,’ fit only for ‘work-people,’ quite, 
beneath the recognition of the upper classes and of cultivated: 
persons ; they prefer ‘ fine art.’ They learn from eonnoisseurs: 
themselves what should be most admired, and so of course: 
they know ; and, in their vacant, imitative way, they praise, . 
and wonder, and pretend to be delighted. Thus, at festive 
meetings of the ‘Academy’ and the ‘ Institute’ exalted per- 
sonages speak in flattering terms of what they are supposed, 
by courtesy, to understand; and as each public building is 


completed, eager curiosity being for a little time aroused, 


The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter, and the work some praise, 
And some the architect. 


Indeed, in modern architecture, general authority declares 
that everything is satisfactory ; and, making due allowances,. 
‘ whatever is is right.’ 9 
And yet the public are not permanently satisfied ; although; 
they dance when played to, they have little joy. Their short; 
factitious pleasure is soon ended; and they then revolt, with 
dumb impatience ; being, in respect of building work, quite 
inarticulate. To supplement this general deficiency, and to 
assist the public to a comprehension of their architectural 
affairs, has been the object of some recent essays in ‘ The 
Quarterly ’ and ‘ Brirish Quarterty’ Reviews. These articles: 
have also been the subject of particular discussion among archi- 
tects and their associates ; and, as it may be found instructive 
to consider what these interested persons have to say, we will 
proceed to furnish some condensed quotations from their 
criticisms ; not, it should be noticed, from their merely inci- 
dental statements or remarks, but chiefly from their serious 
replies, distinctively ad rem. These criticisms and replies. 
will show that what has recently been said respecting modern. 
architecture is, at least in theory, approved by the profession, - 
and that. our account of the contemporary architectural 
system is most strictly accurate and true. 


| 
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By way of introduction we will quote a non-professional 
critique, which gives a resumé of our contention. ‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ referring to an essay on ‘ The State of English 
Architecture,’ says : 


The Reviewer's sympathies lie with the time when, according to his 
confident statement, the work and the workman were everything; when 
architecture was the spontaneous efflorescence of the cultivated imagina- 
tion and ready hand of the mason, and design was the intelligent control 
of the superior, himself a workman. His conclusion from these premises 
being that the modern architect, the soft-handed professional person, with 
his paraphernalia of ‘office,’ drawing clerks, commission, &c., is an 
abuse that should be done away with at any cost of vested interests. The 
said incubus being removed, he anticipates the recovery by the workman 
ef the old inventive spirit, and that the architecture of the future may be 
safely intrusted to his hands. 


‘The Architect,’ with creditable boldness, says: 


The opinions here set forth have an unquestionable foundation in fact. 
‘The Quarterly’ critic is no doubt right in his assumption that architec- 
ture has become more a profession than an art. The truth is that the 
public themselves have created this state of things. People rush after 
names, and the result is a monopoly by which certain men are rendered 
incapable of performing efficiently and honestly that which each client 
supposes to be the personal work of his architect; and thus commissions 
can only be carried through by the help of more or less able clerks. 


And according to ‘The Building News,’ ‘workmen should be 
competent to design their work; an architect should work 
more in presence of his buildings and less at his desk; and 
the unhealthy accumulation of practice in a few fashionable 
offices is deplorable.’ 


Every one admits that the designer should assiduously supervise the 
execution of his work; and the neglect or compromise of this duty is an 
essential error. The article mentions five things which prevent our archi- 
tectural success: these are (1) the influence of the ignorant public; (2) the 
false position of architects; (3) the overgrowth of certain architectural 
practices; (4) the non-employment of the workman’s mental power; and 
(5) the custom of building on short leases. The first is enough to ruin 
our art. The majority of people prefer inferior architecture. 


But in ‘The Builder’ we are told that ‘the transparent 
fallacy which underlies the whole series of attacks is that 
because every true artist is a workman, therefore every work- 
man is a true artist.’ Nothing of the kind; but since, as is 
admitted, ‘ every true artist is a workman,’ it is evident that 
modern architects, not being workmen, are not artists; and 
the buildings for which they make drawings, and which they 
so absurdly call their ‘ works,’ are all, artistically, bad. If 
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mal | every ‘ornamental and artistic’ building that has been 
Pall | produced by draughtsmanship, in the last forty years for 
lish | instance, were destroyed, there would be neither loss nor 
injury, but rather great relief to art, and corresponding 
_ | benefit to the community. The grievance is that, under 
his | drawing-masters, workmen never can be artists; and it is 
' | this fact, so evident in its results, contrasted with the work 
trol | produced when workmen were all ‘free,’ that is the con- 
ises | demnation of the architectural profession. Workmen, like 
vith | the rest of men, are mostly born artistic; and, by a mere 
a0 | law of nature, they would, if left free from draughtsmen’s 
nan | most incompetent control, become, ‘in various degrees of 
rbe | merit, real artists. 

Still we have gained the admission that every true artist 
is a workman ; and yet in the same paper it is said that ‘ art 
can be but dimly apprehended by any one who speaks of it as 
labour, enduring as is the toil of the true artist; for art in its 
ec. | essential nature is the embodiment of the conceptions of the 
the | imagination ; it is the outward and visible form given to the 
ter | creations of the fancy.’ In its essential nature art is labour, 
red | or where is ‘the toil of the true artist,’ whence is the ‘em- 
ms | bodiment,’ and how is ‘the visible form given?’ Of course 
art must be labour, vivified; the workman giving it its life. 
The fact is that these writers are perplexed, and so their 
be | arguments are ‘fallacies.’ 
rk For instance, referring to a quotation of Plato’s statement 
nd | that you could not buy (mpiaco) a master workman (dpye- 
le téxtova) even for ten thousand drachme, ‘The Builder’ 
desperately says, ‘It is convenient to the Reviewer to trans- 
late mpiavo into its plain, blunt, literal meaning, to buy; 
though it must be obvious that it is here equivalent to hiring 
ii | or engaging.’ ‘It is convenient’ to speak the truth, although 
this writer seems to think the contrary is obvious. IIpiaco 
means to buy, and no more means to hire, or is equivalent 
to engaging, than it means to sell. If it meant hiring, time 
would be essential to the statement, but no time is quoted ; 


error is an old one, and was formerly committed by ‘ Athenian 
Aberdeen ;’ whose classical and architectural scholarship were 
equally inaccurate. 

Continuing in Hellas: ‘It may be possible that the Greek 
architect was more on the work than the modern one, and 
that he did not make elaborate drawings beforehand.’ Un- 
doubtedly; but this Greek system is impossible for modern 
architects, and hence the inartistic character of all their work. 


and, for hiring, the verb yscAdw would of course be used. The 
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Yet, though the architectural profession is thus inartistic and 
incapable, there is involved in it an influential element of 
modern business and society; and, though it is in error, and 
unsound, and certainly is doomed, we hear ‘ it will die hard.’ 
Discussion may, however, reconcile us to the change, and 
save the public from the shock of a catastrophe. 

The leading architectural papers are indeed preparing for 
the inevitable end. ‘The Building News’ declares. that 
‘fashionable architects are overdéne with business. Instead 
of tempting one man to distribute his thought and attention 
over twenty different works at a time, architecture would 
obviously gain if each work had the care of a competent 
designer.’ And ‘The Builder’ contends that ‘the architect 
should be as much on his building as possible ’—not the con- 
tractor’s building, but his own; that is, he must be a master- 
workman—‘he should not undertake what he cannot personally 
look after; he should be able to improve his design if neces- 
sary; and every artistic workman should have credit for his 
work; the architect remaining the directing spirit of the 
whole :’ which is entirely our doctrine. 

These quotations show that the artistic theory of the work- 
man’s leadership and conduct of the architectural design is 
easy to appreciate, and is practically well defined. But this 
itself appears to bé a cause of difficulty. Certain people will 
accept and modify a statement into contrariety, just as soft 
wax receives the impression of a seal and then displays it 
perfectly reversed. We give aspecimen, from ‘The Builder’: 
‘Would any one but the Reviewer assert that a grand build- 
ing would most likely be obtained by trusting the works to 
the combined efforts of a band of masons without a direct- 
ing head, and with the stipulation that they are not to make 
any drawings?’ The inquiry has the semblance of a well- 
considered misconstruction. As the writer probably would 
say, ‘It is convenient.’ But to let our readers judge of the 
veracity or otherwise with which we have to deal, we furnish 
the remarks which have thus clumsily been travestied :— 
‘Of course there was subordination, but the subordination 
was all within the workman class.’ ‘The master-workman 
would make the plan, arrange the elevations, and be, in fact, 
the foreman of the work.’ ‘He is the ruler of workmen; 
he must assign to the individual workmen their appropriate 
task till they have completed the work.’ ‘At the Parthenon 
Phidias was the chief superintendent of the works,’ as a 
resident workman, ‘ the architects, or master-workmen, being 
under him.’ ‘This was precisely the state and position of the 
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medieval master-workman ; and, in fact, all true building 
methods are essentially the same.’ ‘The workmen worked, 
after their manner, without extraneous tutelage.’ 

The complete perversion of these clear, consistent, and re- 
peated statements, may, however, have been due to mental 
failure ; but another patient.quickly ‘lifts his head,’ and, with 
emphatic amplitude, repeats the folly. 


Because the word ‘architect’? nowhere occurs in the records of medieval 
buildings, nor anything which can be considered its precise equivalent, it 
is assumed that these great structures arose of themselves as it were, by a 
unanimous impulse among workmen having no chief instructor, and 
working upon no preconcerted plan The inference is of course obvious ; 
take away the architect, forbid the making of any preliminary drawings, 
turn loose a band of ‘inspired workmen’ upon the site, and the building 
will ‘rise like an exhalation,’ and repeat all the glory of medieval archi- 
tecture in the most natural and simple manner (‘Fortnightly Review’). 


This quotation serves to show with what inverted per- 
spicacity we have to deal; how very ‘ hard,’ as we were told, 
this curious profession dies. The writer’s name, he says, is 
H. H. Statham. 

With much apology and patience we will state once more 
the true historic architectural method, by which ‘ inspiration’ 
always came. The real architects, of every age of art, were 
working men, and not mere draughtsmen, like our modern 
‘architects,’ who are not working men or architects at all. 
In the great periods of medieval art, the architects could 
draw but little better than our modern men can work; but 
they could actually build, which modern architects, preten- 
tious and incapable, only profess to do. They were the chiefs 
of the workmen, constantly remaining on the work, directing 
_— conferring with their fellow-artisans. Thus when Niccola 

isano, 


The great founder of Italian art, visited Siena in 1266, for the com- 
pletion of his pulpit in the Duomo, he found a guild of sculptors, or 
taglia-pictri (stone-cutters), in that city, governed by a rector and 
three chamberlains. Instead of regarding Niccola with jealousy, these 
craftsmen only sought to learn his method. Accordingly it seems 
that a new impulse. was given to sculpture im Siena; and famous 
workmen arose who combined this art with that of building. The 
chief of these was Lorenzo Maitani, who designed and carried to com- 
pletion the Duomo of Orvieto during his lifetime. While engaged in 
this great undertaking, Maitani directed a body of architects, stone- 
carvers, bronze-founders, mosaists, and painters, gathered together into a 
guild from the chief cities of Tuscany. We must give to Maitani, the 
master spirit of the company, full credit for the sculpture carried out in 
obedience to his general plan. The Duomo of Orvieto, by giving free 
scope to the school of Pisa, marked a point in the history of sculpture. 
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It would be difficult to find elsewhere even separate works of greater force 
and beauty belonging to this, the architectural, period of Italian sculpture. 
The subjects selected by these wnknown craftsmen for illustration in 
marble are in many instances the same as those afterwards painted by 
Raphael and Michael Angelo in Rome; and nowhere has the whole body 
of Christian belief been set forth with method more earnest and with 
vigour more sustained (‘ Renaissance in Italy—The Fine Arts’). 


How different in spirit, and in method and result, from 
modern work. We beg the student to read once again, and 
even to commit to memory, this picturesque, historical epi- 
tome of the artistic, architectural method, which raised up 
such ‘famous’ working-men. No doubt these workmen were, 
like Bezaleel and Aholiab, ‘inspired.’ The thing appears 
impossible to modern architects; such inspiration they are 
sure has not occurred in their time or in their experience. 

We have been told by some philosopher* that ‘ architecture 
is a graphic art,’ an art of drawing, therefore, not the art of 
building, as the word expressly means; and architectural 
work is superficial only, done on paper or on boards. We 
consequently understand that London is an aggregate of 
scenes, not buildings, and we are all, as in a theatre, pre- 
‘tending to believe in their solidity. Each house, it seems, is 
but a show of architectural drawings, and we do not enter, 
but inspect it. Wilars of Cambray, the medieval artist, who, 
as Professor Willis told us, could not draw, was therefore not 
an architect, and the cathedral that he built never in fact 
existed. This kind of metaphysic may be current among 
architectural ‘Professors,’ but by unsophisticated people 
architecture is supposed to be a plastic art, the chief develop- 
ment of solid form. Our drawing-masters might go on for 
years designing ; but without the workman all their efforts 
would not give us practicable buildings. 

Houses were made before drawings, which, like tools and 
scaffolding, are only helps to build. The architect’s design 
is not the thing, but only an account, extremely superficial, of 
the thing proposed; ‘the work’s the thing,’ and workmen 
are the real architects. Again: although a carver frequently 
makes sketches, more or less elaborate, as tests of form, his 
special work is not accounted graphic ; he is a carver who 
can do the work ; his art is evidently plastic. On the other 
hand, although a painter may use solid figures as his guides, 
his painting is not therefore plastic art ; his previous sketches 
also are but memoranda. Were he todo no more than sketch 
and draw he would not be a painter, but a draughtsman, 


* ‘Edinburgh Review,’ April 1875. 


if 
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like our architects, and his productions would not be pictorial, 
but would, like theirs, be classed as ‘graphic’ only. Thus, 
then, we find, by studying their own apologists, that modern 
architects are drawing-masters only, graphic composers, 
totally devoid of real architectural or plastic art. 

The constant use of drawings is indeed an evidence of prac- 
tical ineptitude : 


The French architect has made very pretty drawings of the mosque 
here, both outside and in; it is a very good specimen of modern Arab 
architecture, and he won’t believe it could be built without ground plan, 
elevations, &c.; which amuses people here, who build without any such 
invention (Lady Duff Gordon’s ‘ Last Letters from Egypt’). © 


The old masons, ancient and medieval, sometimes made 
rough outlines to assist them in their work, but then these 
outlines were their own preparatory mason’s work. ‘Thus on 
the lead and granite roofs of some French buildings we still 
find the outlines traced by medieval workmen. At Mycenez, 


Below the sculpture at the foot of a tombstone, we see two spiral orna- 
ments imperfectly scratched in the stone, as if the artist had made a trial 
sketch of what he was going to carve on the tablet. Our present artists 
make their sketches on paper, but the early Mycenean had neither paper 
and pencil nor pen and ink at his disposal, and so he made his trial sketch 
upon the stone itself, but on its lower part, which was to be sunk in the 
ground, and was therefore hidden from the eye (Schliemann’s ‘ Mycenx’). 


We have, it seems, obtained encouragement and help from 
the light literature of draughtsmanship ; now let us listen to 
the eloquence that cheers the ‘ Institute’ and the ‘ Associa- 
tion,’ which appear to be the senior and junior houses of the 
architectural Profession. 

At the Association, a few years ago, Professor Ker—imagine 
a ‘ Professor’ Chersiphron !—assured the meeting that ‘he 
found the profession of architecture most unpopular—the 
most unpopular profession of modern times. He considered 
its position most critical, and he found the reason of this un- 
popularity in the prevalence of Fashion in Architecture. 
What is to be done? He would recommend increased atten- 
tion to the stone and mortar work in architecture. In pro- 
portion to the skill in mere draughtsmanship, just in this 


. proportion he thought he detected the loss of the solid quali- 


ties of good design.’ Yet this discerning dictum curiously 
controverts the ‘ graphic’ notions of the writer in ‘ The Edin- 


- burgh Review.’ But the ‘Professor’ is, in what he says, 


essentially correct; the more there is of draughtsmanship 
and ‘ graphic art’ the more the plague of pluralism spreads, 
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and architecture sinks into a business in the wholesale way, 
‘eonducted by commission agents, ‘ architects of eminence.’ 

And yet our architects are not especially to blame; they 
are but items in society. Their calling, or profession, has been 
long established as a ‘ business,’ and the world approves ; it 
‘ministers to vanity, and that is what the world requires. 
Moreover, the Profession is not an affair of common sense, but 
an elaborate system of performances; that strike the imagina- 
tion of the public, just as circus horsemanship surprises little 
- children. That a man should ride one horse, or undertake 
one building, is a common-place affair, quite useful doubtless, 
but not striking. Whether his building or his horsemanship 
are good or bad the public do not "know; but as they very 
much admire the equestrian who, in some straddling way, 
pretends to ride three horses at a time, so architects are 
valued, not according to their work, but to their reputation 
for a marvellous professional width of stride. <A clever man 
may inefficiently and awkwardly control as many as three 
simple buildings or three ambling steeds close side by 
‘side, but how can he pretend to compass and conduct some 
ten or twenty? Yet a cleric, or a corporation, or indeed 
most men, think it an advantage, something even of an 
honour, to have one of these ridiculous performers in their 
pay. The clergy are especially absurd in this respect; 
among themselves such pluralism has been almost univer- 
sally abolished ; and it is not said that formerly, when half 
a dozen benefices were in one control, beneficence resulted. 
But a dean or rector will be actually proud to say that his ~ 
eathedral, or his chancel, has been ‘ splendidly restored’ by 
some excessive pluralist ; believing that this vanity of his is 
somehow to his credit. Such men listen to the common 
chatter about ‘ art,’ and probably have joined in it, until they 
think that art is meant for their particular delight and illus- 
tration. Thus they never see nor understand that art cares 
nothing about them ; that all its interest is in the workmen 
who produce it; and that when these working men attain to. 
full possession of the good that art provides for them, its 
influence overflows, and charms and glorifies the rest of 
humankind. 

There used to be a story of an ‘architect of eminence’ 
whose bill, a startling one, was criticised by a Right Reverend 
Father. The divine remarked that the account was equal to a 
curate’s yearly salary. ‘That,’ said the architect, ‘is true 
enough ; but then, my lord, you must remember that among 
architects I am a bishop.’ It was a clever answer, but not 
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true; the man was but a pluralist, with architectural clerics, 
curates, we might say, in charge at all his works; and it was 
said that he, like others similarly known to Fame, gained his 
chief introduction to that prating damsel through the help of 
an unrecognized assistant draughtsman. 

In a discussion at the Institute of British Architects on 
‘The Hope of English Architecture,’ a prepared critique 
began with the acknowledgment that ‘the Reviewer had 
apparently been influenced by a conscientious desire for the 
reform and advancement of the building art, and that regard 
for the public good had prompted him to write;’ and it 
further said that ‘if there had not been a substratum of truth 
in his strictures upon modern professional practice no reply 
would have been necessary.’ ‘The late M. Viollet-le-Duc is 
then largely quoted; thus: ‘He says that in the fourteenth 
century an architect was ‘“‘un homme de l’art que l’on indem- 
nise de son travail personnel.” People who wished to build 
provided materials and hired workmen; neither estimate, 
nor valuation of the work, nor the administration of the funds 
appears to have concerned the architect.’ A wise and sensible 
relief; ‘the man of art, whose payment is for his own labour,’ 
will be, generally, less efficient than his neighbours in the 
faculty of number, and in genius for commerce and finance. 
The master of the work, or operarius, was the man who, in 
the middle ages, undertook all inartistic duties ; and in our 
own time the multitude of worthless architects might possibly 
be utilised for this inferior business. : 

In the discussion at the Institute it was properly explained 
that, ‘if the principles of construction are not now uniformly 
respected, it is because they are not understood by the 
people. Yet the ruling principle of every useful art was 
preached twenty-four centuries ago. “What!” said Aristippus, 
**can a dung basket be beautiful ?”’ ‘‘ Of course it can,” said 
Socrates, ‘‘and a golden shield can be very ugly, if the one 
be well fitted for the purpose and the other not.”’ A dictum 
much misunderstood by those who do not recognise the play 


upon a word. Kandds, as a generic term, means not merely 


beautiful, but excellent in its way, or for its purpose; and 
was applied by Socrates, much as the word beautiful is 
applied by us, to many things devoid of beauty. Socrates was 
fond of paradox ; he liked to startle people. He had also the 
Athenian gift of humour; and would have been amused to 
find that architects of any kind or period were ready to 
associate dung baskets with their buildings in the element of 


beauty. 
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Continuing the discourse, Professor Ker was of opinion 
that ‘the workman of the present day was being made too 
much of; and they ought not to contribute to raise him to a 
false position, from which he must some day or other fall.’ 


A word of cautious sympathy, induced perhaps by serious, 


professional self-contemplation. On the other hand, although 
two years before Professor Ker ‘had found the profession of 
architecture to be most unpopular,’ it is now ‘ only writers in 
Reviews, &c., who write of what they do not understand, 
who expressed any disrespect of architects.’ Professor Ker 
however, had already told the Institute that architects them- 
selves ‘have a habit of ridiculing each other’s efforts. No one 
would venture to exhibit a design of any kind, in any style, 
without calculating to a certainty upon exciting the derision 
of the whole body of his colleagues.’ The Architectural Con- 
ference, to whom this statement was addressed, quite philo- 
sophically took it ‘in extremely good part; it commended 
itself to the general mind as a palpable hit;’ and yet the 
Reviewer has been said to be too indiscriminating in his 
censure. Architects, of course, do laugh at one another, for 
they must at times perceive, and even understand, the drollery 
of their position ; but the public also might consider who it is 
that pays for the amusement. | 

After the Professor comes an amateur, Sir Edmund Beckett, 
who, with customary frankness, tells the Institute what ‘ per- 
haps it was not a pleasant thing to hear, that the public were 
not satisfied with the present state of architecture.’ The 
President, the late Sir Gilbert Scott, also ‘thought that when 
they looked at the forms of architecture which the whole 
world pronounced to be wonderful, there could be no doubt 
by what manner of men they were originated and carried 
into execution. The writer of these reviews had done some- 
thing in directing their attention to the difference between 
the old workman and the architect of the present day; the 
points of difference he had drawn proved clearly that there 
was no very great distinction between the architect and the 
workman in those days.’ But the difference between the 
old workman and the modern architect is total and extreme; 
it cannot be ‘ exaggerated.’ The old masters produced ‘ forms 
of architecture which the whole world pronounced to be 
wonderful ;’ the modern architect is said to ‘excite the 
derision of the whole body of his co!leagues.’ The old 
masters did not ‘bring disgrace upon architecture;’ nor 
were they ‘destroyers of architecture, and the disgrace of 
the age,’ as Sir Gilbert Scott assured us ‘an immense 
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multitude’ of architects now are. The Reviewer never 
used expressions more severe and general than these; and, 
when compared with such professional self-accusation, all 
our criticisms are but weak, and reticent, and gentle. 

The reason is that we have hope, and so can easily be 
moderate ; but at the Institute there is despair. Sir Gilbert 
Scott admitted that ‘he did not know how in the world the 
case was to be met, though he had thought about it a good 
deal. He confessed he did not know what the hope of archi- 
tecture was.’ This being so, might not the Reviewer’s ‘ hope’ 
be welcomed ? 

It is, then, well established and accepted at the Institute of 
Architects, that medieval architecture was entirely designed 
by working men, and not by ‘gentlemen’ or draughtsmen ; 
that all these craftsmen’s work was good, and in its higher 
qualities almost sublime ; but that of modern work a very 
modest minimum is passable as a pretentious imitation of the 
repudiated workmen’s style, and all the rest falls off to mul- 
titudinous disgracefulness. We quote the late President 
again : 


One of the most marked characteristics of the production of the great 
periods of architecture is that no really bad architecture is ever to be 
found among them. Who ever heard of a work of the Greeks, at the 
great period of their art, which they would presume to call bad architec- 
ture? While in the works of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
same masterly skill, and the same studious handling, are found in the 
simple village church as in the noblest cathedral. Nay, one is often dis- 
posed to uncover one’s self in humble reverence before the work of some 
unheard of carpenter or mason in an obscure village. No contrast could 
be more marked than the difference between the present state of things 
and that which prevailed at the great eras alluded to. Instead of each 
work in its style displaying the same knowledge and instinctive senti- 
ment, the same careful, wise, and thoughtful handling, the reverse of this 
is actually the case. From each of our art camps productions are put 
forth of the highest and most contemptible character; while, I fear, a 
large number of the buildings which will represent our period are of that 
negative kind which, being neither hot nor cold but only lukewarm, will 
excite but a sickly emotion. 


This concluding sentence is however too extensive in its 
scope ; it fairly states the quality of what are called the best, 
the exceptional few, of our contemporary works. Their worth 
is ‘negative ;’ they are not badly built nor incorrect, but they 
are wholly destitute of true artistic character and power; 
‘lukewarm and sickly.’ 

Then, replying skilfully on the whole discussion, the 
discerning author of the paper, said : 

NO. CXLVI. 26 
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There must have been truth in the article on ‘The State of English 
Architecture,’ for only the truth stings; and I am confirmed in this 
opinion by the knowledge that many architectural assistants—Associates 
of the Institute, who have done, and are still doing, good service to their 
masters—believe much of that article to be true. I am convinced that in 
many instances the actual system of practice does not conduce to artistic 
excellence, nor is it fair to the junior and subordinate members of the 
profession. I believe that members of the Institute might introduce a 
practical reform. 


Another reader at the Institute immediately showed how 
such reform is to be made. ‘It might be an improvement if 
we had a greater number of competent men, among whom 
our great works might be distributed, so that to each the 
architect might give his whole time and thoughts.’ Here.is 
the whole requirement stated in two words—competence and 
distribution—so that men of sense may give their constant 
thought, and practical ability, to one single building work; 
and thus produce a work of real art. 

Some few months later Mr. Beresford Hope, a reputed 
connoisseur, who seems often to address the Institute, was 
quite emphatic on ‘the craze of the day, ‘‘ the workman- 
architect ;” the idea that Ignorance should be divinely and 
miraculously gifted with the power of producing more beauti- 
ful things than Education and Instruction. It would take a 
good many articles in ‘‘ The Quarterly Review” to convince 
him that the workman would become a heaven-born Phidias 
when he had no capital at all.’ 

We have more than once or twice, in sheer compassion, put 
aside quotations from the Fellows of the Institute of Archi- 
tects. The Profession, in a way that Mr. Fergusson explains, 
has evidently a deteriorating influence on the minds of those 
connected with it; and for all who are engaged in its injurious 
toil we have the pity that experience compels. But for the 
self-complacency of connoisseurs there need be small con- 
sideration. For some forty years or more these gentlemen 
have been ubiquitous in public architectural affairs ; the busy 
advocates especially of church, and abbey, and cathedral 
restoration in the flashy, sumptuous style. Often of high 
character, accomplished, well-conditioned, and acknowledged 
leaders in the world of ‘taste,’ but in the world of art de- 
luded sciolists, their influence on architecture has been 
thoroughly injurious. They have reduced it to a show of 
pedantry, and trumpery church ornament; and it thus 
becomes for them a means of personal distinction, and of a 
peculiar kind of social prominence; they represent the dan- 
gerous little knowledge to which more abundant ignorance 
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defers. Their custom is to make professional and other 
architectural meetings opportunities for much ‘ amusing’ 
oratorical display ; and being dilettante in ecclesiology they, 
often very quaintly, pose as friends and special champions 
and defenders of ‘the church.’ Yet, with their gentle flock 
of clerical admirers, they are constant dupes of the Profes- 
sion; the chief patrons of that jobbing pluralism which has 
now become the bane of English architecture. 

Several months before, as if prophetically to anticipate our 
obscurantist connoisseur, the late enlightened President had 
told the Institute that the old craftsman architect or master 
was no craze; that everywhere and always he was most 
divinely gifted; that his artistic knowledge was complete ; 
that his instruction and his education in his work were per- 
fect; and we may add the obvious remark that what the 
workman always was until oppressed by connoisseurs and 
clerics he may yet become again. Sir Gilbert Scott may also 
possibly have thought what we presume to say, that ‘ Ignor- 
ance’ is evidently not divinely gifted ; and that our con- 
noisseur’s emphatic belief that any craftsman destitute of 
‘capital’ could possibly be heaven-born, is strikingly in cha- 
racter. Few other men would have the genius for such an 
estimate of heavenly worth, and for so broad an explanation 
of the local claims and the celestial influences of ‘ capital.’ 
An ancient craftsman, most divinely gifted, used to say of 
heaven, how hard it was for men of capital to enter there. 

Had he not so frankly told the Institute of his defective 
powers of apprehension, Mr. Beresford Hope’s objection 
would appear strong evidence of lamentably irreligious educa- 
tion, or of careless, not to say neglected, Bible reading. In 
the earliest page of sacred history we find that Adam was 
‘put into the garden of Eden, where was every tree that was 

leasant to the sight, to dress it,’ as an artist, ‘and to keep 
it,’ wholly without capital. But it is further said that when 
he listened to the woman, whom the serpent, the first con- 
noisseur, had tempted, and had tasted of the tree of know- 
ledge, he was changed. He ceased to be a heaven - born © 
genius; his eyes were open, and vain knowingness began. 
The fallen artist workers were then driven from the pleasant 
garden, and compelled to till the ‘ cursed ground,’ and made, 
like modern connoisseur-afflicted artisans, to ‘ eat in sorrow,’ 
and to live in shame. 

Considering their own abundant incapacity, the objection 
to the workman’s ‘ignorance’ comes very curiously from con- 
noisseurs ; who ought at least to know that they themselves 
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are only conversant about the gossip, or ‘the things of art,’ 
and not with art itself. They have not even learnt to make 
a Gothic window or a door; and yet, in compound ignorance, 
they assume that those who can do this are their inferiors. 
The workman is directly on the road of architectural know- 
ledge, and the connoisseurs and draughtsmen are entirely off 
it. Learning and science never made an architect, though 
now and then they have developed a composer. They are 
both distinct from art; and when connected with it may, by 
foolish use, be made unspeakably injurious. The workman 
at the grand climacteric of art had very little learning ; 
scarcely any that was studiously acquired. The technics of 
his art were his almost by birth, or by unconscious, childish 
habitude ; and in the history of art nothing is more evident 
and interesting than the workman’s carelessness about the 
past ; his ignorance of archeology ; his indifference to all he 
knew of former work ; and his amazing persevering impulse to 
make all things new. He was a poet, not a sciolist ; a maker 
of imaginative work, of which our connoisseurs are very proud 
to know the glossary, and something of its date and history. 
The knowledge of these dilettanti is but scientific, ‘that in 
which all men agree: knowledge therefore at its lowest term; 
but the individual expression of the poet is the highest,’ the 
expression of the man himself and not of his scholasticism. 
He developes thoughts that other men may know ; he does not 
‘know,’ he sees, and so produces elements for knowledge, widen- 
ing creation. In architecture all this individual expression is 
by work, and so the craftsman, liberated and allowed to 
think, and to create while working, is the only hope of archi- 
tecture. Connoisseurs and draughtsmen are the men of 
science; architectural therefore only ‘at the lowest term.’ 

A few years since the Ordinary of Newgate wrote an in- 
teresting letter to ‘ The Times’ commending a new workmen’s 
club at Westminster ; where, as he said, the Hall had been 
recently ‘ built by the working men themselves ; and ‘ not only 
so, they were their own architects.’ This transaction was 
referred to in ‘ The Quarterly Review’ as ‘ the latest instance of 
true building master workmanship ;’ the workmen, as in times 
of art, conducting their own work without a drawing-master’s 
interference. The Reverend Ordinary’s statement that ‘the 
buiiding is very handsome’ was judiciously omitted ; but that 
‘the pians and elevations had been beautifully drawn by one 
of the members’ was said to make this workman’s ‘little 
front more satisfactory and respectable than the Charing Cross 
Hotel or the Royal Academy facade.’ 


a 
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For several centuries the workmen have been banished from 
the realms of art, and systematically hindered from their old, 
intelligent co-operation in artistic building work. At length 
there is a slight but hopeful indication of a change; like 
medieval masters, they design and work together by them- 
selves. Of course their brother ‘ artists,’ the ‘ superior class,’. 
were quick to recognize and welcome this endeavour to im- 
prove the working men’s condition; and to cheer the first 
aspiring effort of the men who ‘do the work’ for which they 
‘ get the praise,’ and by whose aid they gain their own position 
in the world. Here was an opportunity for manifesting in a 
gentle way their own superiority. Unhappily they missed it. 
At a special meeting of the Institute, assembled to discuss 
and to repudiate ‘The Hope of English Architecture,’ the 
workman’s feeble but spontaneous undertaking was received 
with derision by the whole body, just as we have heard they 
treat a fellow architect’s professional designs; and thus 
ingenuously they showed themselves to be ‘ inferior.’ 

The critic’s circumspect approval of the method of this 
workman’s work has been described as ‘ admiration’ of the 
architectural result, and as adducing the small front as 
‘the one successful effort of modern architecture.’ We are 
dealing with a class of men who ‘may not use their intel- 
lects;’ and so are possibly unable to distinguish between 
‘effort’ and ‘success,’ or to perceive that when a method 
is approved there is no necessary reference to result. All 
that was said in the Review might be advanced without the 
slightest knowledge or examination of the building. This 
was designed by working men in somewhat of the medieval 
working master’s way, and thus is evidently far ‘more 
satisfactory and respectable ’ than the neighbouring produc- 
tions of the drawing-masters’ Institute. Indeed some deli- 
cate apology is due to the Portcullis Club for the degrading 
and unkind comparison. The working members of the club 
did not deface a dignified and monumental composition, 
like Lord Burlington’s well-studied elevation, nor erect an 
imitation of a royal monument and a memorial cross as an 
hotel advertisement, and tavern sign. 

Returning to the Institute, we find the late President thus 
gravely cautious: ‘ With regard to the question of vernacular 
architecture, they should each do the best they could, accord- 
ing to the ability God had given them.’ Under the present 
‘graphic’ system no one knows what latent architectural 
ability our modern architects possess. In many a drawing- 
master’s office there may be some undiscovered Phidias or 
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Vischer who in a workman’s shop might be developed as a 
real artist ; but God has certainly not given even men like 
these ability to make a dozen buildings at a time, all works of 
art. Still further, the late President most candidly declared 
that, ‘as it is, five pupils out of six sent to architects are worth 
nothing in the world ; and ’—let the public note this thorough 
and authoritative condemnation of themselves and of the 
present system—‘ they stood as good a chance of getting on 
as any one else.’ 

A second connoisseur, Sir Edmund Beckett, a most friendly 
correspondent of the Institute, considers that the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s evasion of the question is a ‘declaration that 
the idea of vernacular architecture ever again existing is 
absurd.’ And he adds, ‘ The present confusion or universality 
of styles, which we must take as a datum or fact beyond 
contending against, may be a cause of the decline and almost 
disappearance of any public architectural criticism.’ 

Very true; since modern buildings are but inartistic and 
chaotic compositions, each beholder may object to or approve 
of them exactly as his individual whimsy dictates. Critics can 
regard with thoughtfulness, and judge with great respect a 
work of veritable art ; but inartistic, imitative buildings are 
mere matters of scholasticism or caprice, and then of trade ; 
and, save as warnings, not worth notice. Criticism has in 
them no valid occupation ; they are things of what the con- 
noisseurs call ‘ taste,’ of costliness and luxury, of fashionable 
names or styles, and even of a grim or sumptuous ecclesiology. 
Many a draughtsman has attained to what is reckoned ‘ emi- 
nence’ by sanctimonious pandering to the silly, wholly in- 
artistic High Church school. 

The candid mentor also wrote to the assembled architects : 


Whatever you do, don’t call yourselves ‘ artists.’ An artist is a man 
who executes, whether he more or less designs besides ; and ranges from 
a Phidias or Apelles down to a ballet-dancer or a cook. You are artists 
in respect of your drawings, but not in respect of the buildings made from 
them ; and experience has shown that there is no connection between 
the power of drawing nice architectural pictures and the power of pro- 
ducing fine buildings. 


Sir Edmund Beckett is a ready writer and a lecturer on 
building. In his books there is abundant useful information; 
he might even claim to be the recognized Vitruvius of the 
period. Among other things he tells us: 


Critics may be right in saying that the modern and increasing severance 
between working and general superintendence, and designing, tends not 
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to exalt architecture, as its professors pretend it does, but to degrade it 
more and more into a trade for making money by the help of clerks. But 
the public, who will not take the trouble to understand a little of these 
subjects for themselves, must take architects as they are. In spite of all 
that is said at ‘ opening festivities,’ and other occasions when people meet 
to glorify one another, nobody can hear building talked about among 
friends without seeing that there is a deep and settled conviction that the 
much talked of ‘ Hope of Architecture ’ is ‘ little but despair.’ 


To this condition, then, the connoisseurs have brought us. 
But Sir Edmund Beckett is himself an architect; he has 
‘substantially designed sundry churches, and other buildings 
of considerable size.’ Of these the plans are good enough, 
the ‘ graphic’ elevations are sufficiently ‘ correct,’ and all the 
work is solid and well done; the buildings are however 
wholly destitute of true artistic feeling, they are coarse and 
dull. The railway churches at Peterborough and Doncaster 
might have been designed by some ambitious, unimaginative 
engineer, without artistic faculty or power, who had gathered 
his details from books, with no perception of propriety or scale; 
thus illustrating with peculiar force Sir Edmund Beckett’s 
dictum, that ‘there is no connection between the power of 
making architectural drawings and the power of producing 
fine buildings.’ 

Two designs for the restoration of the west end of St. 
Albans Abbey Church have recently been published. One is 
by an architect ; and is as weak as any other product of the 
Institute ; mere accidental features being made essential 
elements of the design. But the rejected elevation seems a 
work of power and graceful fancy when compared with the 
design accepted from Sir Edmund Beckett. This design is 
just the sort of thing that some ‘small architect’ would set 
his youngest clerk to do, to keep him out of further 
mischief. The whole plan is wrong as a restoration of 
the west end of the church; which needs, what the old 
builders, it appears, intended to supply, two towers ex- 
tending north and south entirely beyond the line of the 
aisle walls. The nave is so protracted, westward, that the 
end seems almost to be lostin distance. The eye, in memory 
at least—and memory is always acting as a most efficient 
element in architectural appreciation—does not retain a sense 
of limitation; and the long nave appears to be, without an 
obvious termination, undefined. The towers would give this 
mark of limitation ; they would also make the west front half 
as wide and, on an average, half as high again, as in its 
present form ; thus rendering it a suitable facade and frontis- 
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piece for so important and so large a building. The towers 


would also be distinctive features to associate with the larger . ¥ 


tower at the cross; and thus would bring the structure into 
unity as a completed composition. 

To Sir Edmund Beckett there is due the greatest credit for 
his generous care of the cathedral, for his wise suggestion of 
the high pitched roof, and for the structural improvements 
that he has directed ; but the present scheme too painfully 
reminds us of the fact that nature has its equitable limits for 
its gifts to individual men. A most successful advocate, a 
copious correspondent, and an accurate horologist might well 
be satisfied that the constructive faculty is added to his 
numerous accomplishments, and might have left this western 
front to artisans, whenever they are found, who, though with- 
out a quarter of his general ability, should have creative power 
in intellectual and imaginative work in stone. Distinctly 
he has missed his way; his new design is utterly beneath 
the lowest criticism. But Sir Edmund backs his enterprise 
with an unlimited supply of funds; and as he is, moreover, 
hopelessly unconscious, and artistically undiscerning, it is 
difficult to blame a man so zealous, and in such a painful case. 
Indeed the clerics in authority are the great culprits; they 
are trustees for the nation, and the sanction they have given 
to this most ridiculous and yet presumptuous scheme is cer- 
tainly a violation of their public trust. The three western 
doorways at St, Albans are unique and exquisite examples of 
progressive medieval art; worth, unrestored, far more than 
all the labour to be spent upon the west front of the church ; 
in fact a new west end contrived expressly to enclose, and so 
preserve them would be the most judicious and appropriate 
completion of the building. To ‘ restore’ these portals would 
be mutilation and destruction. Were the authorities at Blooms- 
bury to allow some wealthy connoisseur, entirely without a 
plastic artist's insight and ability—‘ an artist,’ as Sir Edmund 
Beckett warns us, ‘in his drawings only’—to inflict his in- 
capacity upon the Elgin marbles, and ‘ restore’ them, they 
would but equal the diocesan chancellor and the cathedral 
clergy at St. Albans in their stolid infidelity to a great artistic 
trust. Sir Edmund Beckett tells the world that his design is 
popular; but then we have just heard, on good professional 
authority, that ‘the public actually prefer inferior architec- 
ture.’ Sir Edmund, therefore, might judiciously beware. 

There was at Doncaster some years ago a dignified and 
simple parish church, the work of master masons, built in 
an artistic way. This church has been destroyed; and in its 
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place there is an architectural full-sized model, made to show 
what modern connoisseurs and architects consider an eclectic, 
sumptuous imitation of the style of medieval masonry; and 
manufactured with whatever finery might make a pretty 
building. In the sphere of art, according to Sir Edmund 
Beckett's valuable letter to the Institute, it is entirely without 
worth; but still it is a leading case in connoisseurship, 
and professional design. 

Let us now recapitulate. We learn from special advocates 
of the Profession, at the Royal Institute, that modern archi- 
tects are ‘not artists’ in respect of their buildings, and that 
these buildings are for the most part ‘ sickly and lukewarm ;’ 
that ‘ five-sixths of those who enter the profession are worth 
nothing in the world ;’ that, notwithstanding, ‘they are good 
enough’ for anything the public want, or give themselves the 
trouble to understand, and that consequently a national, 
artistic, architectural speech is utterly impossible, and criti- 
cism is absurd ; that without capital no working man can be 
divinely gifted, and from this it follows that.the :‘ Hope.’ of 
English architecture is expressly ‘ with thé ,¢qpital 5,’ that:our 
present architectural practiee-is injuriops, and-that drawing- 
masters have degraded architecture to a trade; that.though ‘an 
immense number’ of our contemporary architects aré ‘ de- 
stroyers of architecture, and the disgrace of the age, the public 
must yet take them as they are ;’ and that the late President, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, was in despair. 

But besides all this, it is judiciously admitted that ‘to each 
work an architect should give his whole time and thoughts ;’ 
that the old workman who did this built nothing bad and 
most things excellent; and that, although the state of science 
in the twelth and thirteenth centuries was comparatively low, 
these medieval master-builders, strikingly in contrast with 
our modern draughtsmen, always ‘ show instinctive sentiment 
and knowledge in their art ;’ and further that ‘ The Quarterly 
Reviewer has done something in directing attention to this 
difference between the old workman and the modern archi- 
tect.’ 

These are the candid statements of the architectural Pro- 
fession and their friends. We have the case against the 
present system perfectly established by its most conspicuous 
votaries; who acknowledge that the undirected medieval 
master workman was the author of the works that all the 
world for centuries has rejoiced in. Why cannot we adopt 
the workman’s perfectly efficient system now? The mere in- 
quiry, after our protracted contemplation of a moribund pro- 
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fession, gives a sense of cheerfulness and life. We really 
have a hope, ‘ not seen as yet,’ but perfectly substantial ; and 
the abolition of the drawing-master’s trade will be the pledge 
and earnest of a general architectural revival. 

A recent article in ‘The Builder,’ criticizing ‘ The Profes- 
sion of an Architect,’ supplies the latest evidence of the sub- 
stantial concord between leading advocates of the profession 
and the Tue British QuarTerRLy Reviewer. Superficial readers 
may discover in it only symptoms of hostility, but these are 
trivialities. Wherever truth is absolutely on one side, the 
adversary has, in equity, some license ; no one complains ; he 
must say something, and he commonly convicts himself, 
adding new volume to the overwhelming testimony that he 
seeks to controvert. 

Our accurate quotation* of the contrast that Sir Edward 
Watkin indicates between George Stephenson’s good simple 
work for mere day wages, and the ‘ professional’ charges of a 
modern engineer appears to be a grievance. ‘The special 
differerce:and expense. attending: the Metropolitan Railway it 
was of. rourse tonvenicent ~-we had this phrase before— 
“te leave out of sight.’ «As if:they:could be out of mind. But 
them: Sir Kdward ‘Watkin wrete for ordinary people ; he has 
only failed to make the matter clear to the ‘ unintelligent’ 
profession. Possibly Sir Edmund Beckett can inform ‘ The 
Builder,’ or the Institute, by letter, how Sir Edward Watkin’s 
shrewd comparison should be applied; and he might use the 
Tay bridge as a convenient illustration of professional respon- 
sibility, and of its method, and success. 

‘The Builder’ also takes exception to our solemn illustra- 
tion of an ‘architectural lamp-post.’+ ‘To pick out some 
apparently stupid thing, its surroundings not being referred to, 
that some architect has done, and represent it as the common 
practice of architects, is in plain English little better than 
lying.’ The ‘plain English’ is beyond the scope of our re- 
marks ; but, like previous quotations from ‘The Builder,’ it 
has all Sir Edmund Beckett’s gracefulness of thought and 
style. However, if the writer in ‘ The Builder’ had attended 
to Sir Edmund Beckett’s teaching, he wouid have known that 
modern buildings when designed by architects are ‘ not artis- 
tic,’ they ‘ certainly are not satisfactory,’ and ‘no one goes to 
see them.’ All of them are consequently ‘stupid things ;’ to 
‘ pick out,’ therefore, would be needless ; any random specimen 
will do to illustrate the ‘common practice of architects.’ As 
to the special lamp-post, we are told that ‘ it is intended not 

* See Bririsu Quarterty Review, April, 1880. Ibid. 
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merely to carry a lamp but as a termination to a balustrade, 
and anything that was not tolerably bulky would look ex- 
ceedingly weak.’ Our readers when they pass Trafalgar 
Square will recognize in the stone monumental lamp-posts 
and the little coping wall, the approved professional propor- 
tion of a ‘ termination to a balustrade.’ 

We may however take another lamp 
design, from the great architectural 
gewgaw in the Euston road; a bunch 
of fine large lamps set on the high, pro- 
jecting corner of a balustrade. This 
seeming galaxy is all a sham, and 
wholly useless, save as an expensive 
daylight show; not one of its five 
lamps is ever lighted. It is placed, in- 
deed, exactly where no light can be 
required, and as far towards the moon 
as possible. Is it not ‘stupid,’ quite 
professional; and fit to match the lamp- 
posts in Trafalgar Square ? Yet no one 
has objected to it; and the hotel design / 
throughout is just as full of unperceived 
absurdity. But what could the poor § 
drawing-master do? It was his ‘ busi- 7 
ness;’ he had fifty other buildings to 
make sketches for. Sir Edmund Beckett 
says he was ‘the greatest of modern 
Gothic architects,’ and here we have a 
specimen of his most conspicuous work. = 
He evidently had abundant capital, and 
so, as Mr. Beresford Hope would say, ‘ 
he might be most ‘ divinely gifted ; ’ yet 
his work is worse than nothing, a dis- 
play of senseless ornament, intended 
to delight the tavern speculators and agg 
the ‘ tasteful’ public. The poor parish “=—==— 
lamp looks far more ‘ satisfactory and PROFESSIONAL LAMPS, 
respectable.’ FOR DAYLIGHT ONLY. 

‘One of the Reviewer’s main charges against modern archi- 
tects is that they are paid much more than there is any reason 
to suppose the medieval architects were paid ; and for this 
cause he evidently regards the modern architect as a base and 
grovelling personage.’ No; the objection is that modern 
architects—the great majority of whom, as their late Presi- 
dent has told us, are ‘worth nothing in the world,’ but are 
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‘ destroyers of architecture and the disgrace of the age ’—get 
any pay at all. _ Even the ‘lukewarm, sickly ’ few receive 
immensely more than they are worth. The medieval master 
had fair pay for ‘ wonderful’ artistic work; the building work 
of. modern drawing-masters, men ‘not alive to their profes- 
sion,’ is entirely ‘inartistic,’ as Sir Edmund Beckett has so 
elearly shown. Yet for each inartistic building they receive 
a rate of payment far beyond what satisfied the medieval 
artist. And besides ‘The Builder’ does ‘admit, and with 
regret, that there is not a little to be said in regard to the 
practice, by architects who have attained reputation, of taking 
more work than they can possibly give proper thought to, or 
can even see to themselves at all, and having it done en 
masse by a number of subordinates.’ It is not merely, as is 
further said, that ‘there are small architects who do dirty 
jobs,’ for all our architects are small; but they are ‘ architects 
of reputation’ who are thus disreputable ; and what con- 
tractors say about ‘commissions’ taken, even claimed from 
them, by ‘architects of known respectability’ is very much 
in keeping with this ‘regrettable,’ but quite ‘ admitted prac- 
tice of architects who have attained reputation.’ Those who 
lead in the profession, and are ‘ eminent,’ are thus, to use the 
diction of ‘The Builder,’ ‘in the unsatisfactory position of 
a man who is credited with work which he cannot himself find 
time to design or look after; and is precluded from giving his 
buildings that degree of thought which he ought to consider 
as rightfully demanded from him.’ This acknowledged system 
of ‘ unrighteousness,’ and ‘falsehood,’ and ‘ dishonesty ’—we 
collect the imputations of apologists for the Profession—is 
‘ compensated for ’ by multiplied percentages ; and the system 
and its ‘ compensation’ do together constitute success in the 
profession of an architect. Indeed the architectural profes- 
sion is entirely founded on the hope of prompt participation 
in this practice. Its result is, chiefly, that the quiet, able 
men, who might be artist-builders, real architects, are over- 
looked ; and that our buildings, public and domestic, are, as 
works of art, ‘ worth nothing in the world.’ Impressed with 
this pernicious and ‘disgraceful’ state of things, ‘The 
Builder’ says: ‘The practice of architectural design by 
proxy exists to far too large an extent ; and if the critic had 
directed his shafts mainly against this he might have done 
some good.’ And now we seek especially to satisfy this con- 
scientious, humble-minded invitation. 

‘The case of Crossland v. Outhwaite, tried at Kingston, 
February 2, 1881, before Lord Coleridge and a special jury of 
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the county of Surrey, is of some public interest from the light 
which it throws upon the charges made by professional archi- 
tects. The plaintiff in this case sought to recover from the 
defendant a sum of about £300 in respect of plans and draw- 
ings made and work done by the former in his capacity of 
architect for the latter. It appeared, however, in the course 
of the trial, from the evidence of the plaintiff himself, that 
the plans were prepared not by that gentleman, nor even 
under his personal supervision, but by another person whose 
name was attached to the drawings. The plaintiff, indeed, 
endeavoured to explain this strange discrepancy by asserting 
that the actual draughtsman of the plans was employed by 
him as his clerk at an annual salary of £200, and that it was 
by no means an uncommon thing for architects thus to avail 
themselves of the services of other persons in the preparation 
of plans, while considering themselves fully entitled to be 
paid as if they had devoted their own personal attention to 
the business. This theory, which Lord Coleridge designated 
as novel as it was dangerous, is not, let us hope,’ ‘one 
which is frequently carried into practice. It would appear, 
indeed, from the evidence of the plaintiff, to have received 
some kind of sanction more or less formal from the In- 
stitute of British Architects. But, as was pointed out very 
forcibly by the learned judge, it is not competent for a number 
of gentlemen meeting together in Conduit Street to impose 
terms upon the British public which are totally at variance 
with elementary propositions of law. The jury, without 
requiring a summing up from his lordship. refused to adopt 
the extraordinary version of the duties of an architect pro- 
pounded by the plaintiff.’ (‘The Pall Mall Gazette.’) 

Then, referring to the taking of ‘commissions,’ ‘The Builder’ 
does not foolishly deny a well-known fact ; but gently says: 
‘We have always failed in endeavours to obtain precise state- 


ments when such charges have been broadly made.’ Most — 


probably ; and no doubt, before the late Commissions issued, 
all the representatives of Oxford, Macclesfield, and Gloucester, 
would have made a similarly relevant reply to a suggestion 
that their several constituencies were venal. But in the way 
of business, and the profession is ‘a business,’ a ‘ commission’ 
is not held to be a bribe; the word is whoily different ; and 
thus extremely pious persons, who are greatly shocked at 
bribery, will take and give ‘ commissions,’ ani! resent the im- 
putation of unrighteousness. Nor are the higher grades of 
what is called success at all times kept within the pati: of 
honour and of honesty. Inferior men in poiut of talent may 
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be sea-green incorruptibles; and others, though accounted 
eminent, may be, in ‘ business,’ quite unsound. Indeed to be a 
pluralist is something of a commendation at the Royal In. 
stitute of British Architects; and men get medals when they 
‘take more work than they can possibly give proper thought 
to, or can even attend to themselves at all.’ 

In January, 1877, ‘The Times’ published a copious and 
interesting correspondence on the subject of ‘Commissions.’ 
From this correspondence we will make a few condensed 
quotations, as they illustrate the practice of the architectural 
profession. First, Sir Edmund Beckett, with his usual ready 
testimony, writes: ‘The best class of agents of all kinds, 
probably a small majority of the whole, repudiate the practice 
of taking commissions as dishonest and unjustifiable.’ And 
‘ A London Parson,’ having ‘had experience in church build- 
ing, believes it is an undoubted fact that the architect not only 
gets his five per cent. cominission from his employer, but also 
a commission from various tradesmen for every article of 
furniture, from an organ to a hassock ; and may be from the 
builders also. Until architects are more honourable, their 
profession will always occupy a secondary rank, even if it be 
not regarded as among trades rather than professions.’ 

Then come four letters from the Institute. One ‘ Fellow,’ 
with absurd omniscience, declares that he is ‘sure no such 
practices are carried on by members of the Institute;’ a 
cautious, inefficient limitation. Another ‘Fellow’ says that 
‘ whatever some individuals may have done, such a practice 
would, according to the rules of the Institute, insure the 
expulsion of the offender.’ There must be then ‘a practice’ 
among architects to which these ‘rules’ refer; and yet the 
third Fellow rebukes the ‘ London Parson’ for stating ‘his 
‘‘belief’”’ in the “undoubted fact” that architects do such 
things ;’ and further says that ‘the Institute not only con- 
demns such ’—incredible—‘ conduct as it deserves, but would 
expel any member who practises it,’ while the fourth Fellow, 
—the ‘President,’ —declares that tle practice—which ‘ac- 
cording to the rules of the Institute insures expulsion—is 
absolutely unknown to architects as a body.’ But why, if 
there are no transgressors, are the ruies? Undoubted virtue 
needs no threatening law. There is suspicion even at the 
Institute. 

The tradesmen then give evidence, distinctly, of the fact : 


As Builders and Contractors we may be allowed to know something of 
the mitter. We do not allege our ‘ belief,’ but we state our experience— 
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and we are sure the building trade generally can bear out our statement 
—that the practice which the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects repudiates not only exists, but is common; and that architects 
are not above receiving commissions on goods supplied for works executed 
under their direction. It is quite usual for architects to name in their 
bills of quantities and specifications certain firms by whom particular 
goods are to be supplied, or certain portions of the work performed; and 
the firms so named allow a large ‘discount’ on all orders so received. 
Perhaps some architects draw a ‘distinction between ‘discounts’ and 
commissions.’ 


Again, Sir Edmund Beckett writes : 


I have no wish to depreciate the dignity of the Institute—to which 
perhaps a tenth of the British Architects belong—or its pre-eminence over 
other such societies which are not so Royal. But the practical question 
just now, is not their dignity, but their power to prevent even their own 
members, and a fortiori architects generally, from doing that which they 
corporately denounce, but which the contractors, who are infinitely better 
witnesses, declare is common, and that all the building trades will say so. 
After all that has been lately published, it is simply idle and ridiculous, if 
not something worse, for architects to go on publishing their rules against 
a practice which they know very well they can do nothing to prevent, and 
which those who suffer from it say is becoming impossible to withstand, 
and is destroying all legitimate and moral business. They do not tell us 
of a single member they have even tried for it, much less of any one they 
have expelled; and if they did, what particular harm would it do him, or 
how much less would he demand his bribes afterwards? 

They do not see too that any quantity of such negative evidence from 
‘respectable’ members of their own body proves nothing to the point. 
The only evidence worth having is from those who are forced to pay, not 
from those who say they do not receive ? pe 


Can it be that this so ‘practical’ and well-informed Sir 
Edmund Beckett is the writer in ‘The Builder’ who has 
‘always failed to obtain precise statements when such 
charges have been broadly made ?’ 

The correspondence ends with reiterated negations, ‘ pro- 
ving nothing to the point,’ from the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; and then ‘The Times’ 
‘deplores the state of things.’ 

‘The Builder,’ in its article of June 12, 1880, says that 
‘the charge of taking commissions from tradesmen, as 
generally made, is remarkable equally for impudence and 
ignorance.’ If our readers can find time to refer to this article 
and to the letter we have quoted from Sir Edmund Beckett, 
they will probably be led to the conclusion that in the two 
publications the writer is the same; the versatile Sir Edmund 
merely 


Shifting his side (as a lawyer knows how), 
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when specially retained ; and showing thus what credit should § 1 
be given to professional denials. 0 
These denials are in fact conclusive evidence of what has § 4 
recently been said about the low morality and intellectual de- § b 
ficiency of the profession. An exception has however just § t 
appeared ; we welcome and record one instance of good sense § a 
and honourable feeling. Mr. John McLachlan, in his Presi- § q 
dential Address delivered at the meeting of the Edinburgh § ¢ 
Architectural Association, on the 17th November, 1880, said: § © 
Tt is within my own knowledge that there are men belonging to our . 
rofession who habitually undertake work for a nominal fee to the client, 3 
but who make the same client pay the amount of three or four fees by 0 
manipulating the items in the schedules with the contractors in such a f li 
way as noclient can detect. The thing is scandalous and disgraceful. PY 
The commission which appears in so many lawsuits as being paid to pe 
architects is the surreptitious, underhand, disgraceful bribe applied by 
manufacturers, patentees, and other proprietors of building appliances, to 
have their goods introduced into buildings. The leaven of this corruption —§ 2% 
works in divers ways. Some men, calling themselves architects, have so m 
arranged that large slices of emolument should be hidden in the estimates, % 
ultimately to pass into the pocket of the architect. Such a form of n 
wickedness is conscious of its blackness, and so keeps out of sight. If the : 
architect will in plain words inform his employer that on the £100 roof §— 2 
which he has just designed he has pocketed £25 of commission, irrespec-  {r 
tive of his fee, I shall believe he is acting as an honest man. Let us act su 
as upright men, and I venture to think that, in course of time, we shall § },, 
take a more honourable position in society. ie 
It seems then from this Presidential dictum, and the ‘Lon- § 
don Parson’s’ absolutely coinciding testimony, that for the 
present architects should diligently seek ‘the lowest room.’ m 
The reason why the drawing-masters can, as we have seen, — 
by pluralism and percentages, obtain ‘ whatever sums their § ¥ 
2: 
grasping natures prompt them to demand,’ is that the public : 
are so ‘perfectly unfurnished with the knowledge of the sub- §)" 
ject ’—we continue with ‘ The Builder ’"—that they areimposed §{e 


upon; whereas the medieval public were habitually well in- 
structed, and could so distinguish art from imitation that the 
latter had no chance. Art only was accepted ; and becoming 
plentiful, and therefore cheap, the hideous waste of temporary, 
fashionable imitations was prevented. It is true that, as 
‘The Builder’ says, the Poet Laureate receives a greater 
fortune from his works than Milton ever gained ; but then he 
is a poet, and deserves the payment. Mr. Tennyson does not 
collect the English classics, and with paste and scissors make 
commercial ‘ sketches’ for dramatic or idyllic poems as the 
orders come, and leave them, in a way ‘ The Builder’ depre- 
cates, to be ‘carried out in a semi-mechanical system by a 
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number of clerks and pupils; becoming practically a mere 
man of business, and in filling his purse emptying a great 
deal of the dignity of his calling.’ The book-making world 
has no pretentious class to be compared with modern archi- 
tects. The public can read books, and do in time appreciate 
an author’s worth or worthlessness ; a few well-written pages 
quickly doom Montgomery’s ‘ Satan ;’ but there is no homely 
comprehension of artistic work to which an architectural 
critic may appeal. There is no architectural vernacular; the 
public are pretending to use Greek, Italian, Early English, 
Norman French, and half a dozen other architectural idioms, 
of which they know a little less than of their correlated 
literary languages; and then they grieve that there is no 
advance in architectural art. As reasonably look for ‘ Areo- 
pagitica ’ or ‘Comus’ from a Zulu or a Bengalee. 

How hard it is to get broad principles of truth well lodged in 
narrow minds. We deprecate the evil influence of draughts- 
manship, and thereupon ‘The Builder’ says that drawing is 
‘proscribed,’ and that ‘a mere stonemason is the Reviewer’s” 
notion of an architect.’ Each statement is of course untrue; 
in our discussion drawing has been kept entirely distinct 
from trading draughtsmanship. The one is the occasional and 
subject help of architectural art; the other has become its 
treacherous and dominating substitute. It is quite possible to 
have a ‘ beautiful’ design and yet a worthless building; while 
from rough sketches, such as Honecort’s, coarse in execu- 
tion, and apparently repulsive in design, a true poetic work- 
man could produce a building full of exquisite originality and 
art. In due subordination drawing may be useful to the 
workman, but, as Professor Ker, in his wise moment, said: 
‘In proportion to the skill in draughtsmanship just in this 
proportion seems to be the loss of the solid qualities of ‘good 
design ;’ the details and the carving are mechanical and poor 
just as the draughtsmanship is elaborate and clever.* This is 
all true, but nothing has been said to justify the notion formu- 
lated by ‘ The Builder,’ and imputed to ourselves, ‘that such a 
building as the Parthenon could have been produced without 
careful delineation and even calculation beforehand.’ This 
absurd suggestion may commend itself to specially dull people ; 
others will discern its fallacy and folly. There was, certainly, 


ORONO MENS 


) 


* Sir Edmund Beckett, as a lawyer, would be able to inform the Institute, and 
to assure Professor Ker, that architecture isnot the sole sufferer from excessive 
‘draughtsmauship.’ ‘ Some day we shall learn the great truth, that pleadings’ 
—by ‘ draughtsmen ’—‘ are the curse of the law, but the blessing of lawyers; 
‘that is, all pleadings beyond the simplest statement of the real case’ (‘The 
Quarterly Review,’ Jan. 1481: ‘ The Ritualists and the Law,’ p. 235). 
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an outline drawing for the Parthenon, to give the general 
proportions and the comnion character of style ; but all the 
special beauty of the building was emphatically masons’ and 
carvers’, and not draughtsmen’s work. The drawing for the 
Parthenon design might easily be done in half a day, and 
at our usual scale for drawings none of the peculiar artistic 
merit of the building would be indicated. All the curves of 
mouldings, entasis, and stylobate are purely building work; 
and were set out, full size, by the chief master workmen, with 
the grace and delicate refinement that the men of plastic 
art invent, and add to their mere graphic studies. They 
are at the building, and they see where form, beyond the 
draughtsmen’s lines, and various, expressive modulation 
~ should be given. Modern architects do not create but only 
copy all these things, and so are only imitative draughts- 
men; but by real artists they were all worked out; and 
workmen, and not drawing-masters, formed the subtle curves 
which give the Parthenon its architectural charm. The up- 
ward curvature of the plinth courses was detected at the 
building, not from any drawings, by the present scholarly 
surveyor of St. Paul’s; and he has recently exhibited its 
value at the western front of the Cathedral. In our illustra- ¥ 
tion of the Parthenon this curvature may be observed in the 
foreshortened view of the east stylobate ; but, viewed in front, § 
although this rise is felt, it is not obvious, nor easily perceived 
without artistically trained attention. 

‘ Architecture rises into art, precisely as the sculpturesque 
_ controls and dominates the graphic element, and when the 
thoughtful lapicide and carver most completely rules and 
guides intelligent artificers and draughtsmen. At the Par-§}: 
thenon the carver Phidias ruled, and like the Italian Maitani, B= 
_ this most ‘ famous workman * ‘directed a body of architects 
and stone carvers.’ Thus, it was to Phidias and others of 
his- handicraft, and not to any draughtsmanship, that the 
surpassing merits of the Parthenon are due. If it were other 3% 
wise, how is it that in our own day of drawing-masters, the ji 
‘superior class,’ we have no buildings correspondingly supe 


rior to the Parthenon ; or even to St. Stephen’s Chapel, once im 


at Westminster, or to the Abbey choir? Money without stint 
is wasted upon ‘ ornamental’ buildings; graphic, wholly inar- 
tistic, and of merely meretricious, transient charm. Perhaps 
if we again acknowledge fhe ‘inferior class,’ and, as at 
Westminster and Athens, let a working man direct our work, 

~ we might have buildings far less costly, and yet permanently 
beautiful. 
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‘ciation; yet this obviously has the effect of encouraging those who employ 
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No-work of labour has so constant and beneficent an influ- 
ence as building art upon the character and happiness of 
men. By nature, man is gifted in the noblest way with apti- | o¢ 
tude for building. All men, in whatever state, are born in 
some degree artistic, and they naturally show their rising 
mental power in thoughtful and imaginative building work. | ; 
Each nation, from some local accident perhaps, has its pecu- bu 
liar form, or ‘tongue,’ by which the infimte variety of cha- | .., 
racter of human nature is expressed in art; but all these y 
languages of work, Egyptian, Greek, Byzantine, Norman, “ 
Arabic, and Gothic, not to mention less familiar forms of . a 
building, were vernecular, and ‘understanded of the people.’ 


Thus they have produced expressive works of art ; true monu- in 
mental buildings; things to be preserved; created gems; deve- ata 
lopments of life, in which not manhood only but the Godhead |, 
is reflected. Through predominating drawing-masters we |,.4 
have lost all this, and we have gained the Albert Monument, a? 
the Hyde Park trophy. tha 

In our discussion, therefore, it is reassuring to perceive sot 
that we are very much at one with the late President of the een 
Jnstitute of Architect, Sir Gilbert Scott, wlio said: whic 


At all great periods of art, however different and even contrary may |°€1V 
be the artistic sentiment expressed by the remains, the almost super- [und 
human productions, of various ages, one fact is common to them all; the 
fact that they were all the works of men who, from the humblest to the 
most exalted, were devoted heart and soul, absolutely and unreservedly, 
to their art; and with whom personal advancement and social position 
were as dust in the balance when weighed against. the perfection of the 
arts to which they had sworn allegiance. Until we can resuscitate among 
ourselves the same glorious enthusiasm it is vain to look for another great 
period of architecture. 


But considering some recent efforts to resuscitate this 
‘ glorious enthusiasm,’ it was hard to find the late President 
continuing thus: 


Another promoter of the evils we deplore is the prevailing style of 
architectural criticism; for, much as our profession is held up to scorn, one 
rarely sees a word against the offal of our art, which is the great disgrace 
of our age. Nearly all which appears is against those who are enthusias- 
tically aiming at a high standard of art. These are singled out for depre- 


inefficient architects, and of making the public more satisfied with their 
own want of perception. 


The question, as thus stated by Sir Gilbert Scott, turns on 
the expressions ‘work’ and ‘art.’ What is the work of 
modern architects that so arouses their exceptional enthu- 
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siasm? Is it the same work that the old artist masons, none 
of whom were ‘inefficient,’ were engaged in ‘heart and soul, 
with no regard for social position or for personal advance- 
ment?’ The late President informed us very candidly that 
‘we must look on architecture as a business,’ and, in our time, 
business is not understood to be conducted quite without an 
eye to social position and to personal advancement. In fact 
an architect is said to become ‘eminent’ as he advances his 
position, not in art, for he is ‘not an artist,’ but in society, 
which, as Sir Gilbert Scott declared, has not the slightest 
sense of art. The modern architect “can be an artist only 
in his drawings,’ but the old mason, as an artist, worked in 
stone, and not on paper; and so when the modern architect 
enthusiastically aims at a high standard, his ambition is 
entirely distinct from that of the old master masons. It really 
is by competition draughtsmanship, and not by building work, 
that he attains to his ‘superiority.’ He does no work, ‘is 
not an artist in his buildings,’ but by his well-prepared and 
cleverly selected stock of patterns he obtains from people 
wlio, as the late President himself declared,.‘ scarcely per- 
ceive the difference between good architecture and bad,’ an 
undiscovered number of commissions, and the consequent 
‘advancement.’ 

Again, in the old workman his enthusiasm led to constant 
ersonal attention and devotion heart and soul; but in the 
odern: architect it stops at admiration. Thus in former 
imes the ‘master’ lived at home, and with his work, a life of 
mpathy and dignified affection; but the modern architect 
eserts his own reputed art, and trades upon her degradation. 
Possibly some architects are. not at ease when this is 
inted out. They strive prefessionally to obtain a seeming 
edit for their ill-conditioned art; and lavishly bedeck their 
uildings with expensive ornament, to make them fit for 
lutocratic good society. But by the test of real art such 
uildings have no character at all; and when Sir Gilbert 
ott referred to ‘architectural offal,’ that which first occurs 
worthy of the appellation is the recent meretricious decora- — 
on of cathedral choirs. 

We consequently do not find that any modern architects 

e aiming at a ‘ high standard of work ;’ none therefore, for 
ch effort, have ‘been ‘singled out for depreciation.’ We 
ve quoted those things that are prominent, and on this 
count alone; buildings are meant to be’ observed, and 
ely not in silence, nor without full liberty of judgment. 
chitects should never feel aggrieved when they are criti- 
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cised ; they would hardly wish to be neglected. Criticism, 
even trenchant and depreciating criticism, is a favour ; and, 
by those who are aiming at a high standard, should at least 
be borne with equanimity. 


It may be said that our system has not failed ; that our architecture is 
in a very satisfactory state ; that the recent criticisms are false, and thatif 
the public are dissatified with us, as we are told, it only shows their 
ignorance and unreasonableness. I do not think it would be wise for 
architects to rest content with such assurance. It would not tend to 
restore the confidence of the public in them; and indeed none of them 
believe it; for though each may consider his own works excellent, he 
thinks other new works faulty, and far inferior to old ones. Architects 
should remember that, unlike painters and authors, they have hitherto 
almost escaped public criticism. Those who had the necessary knowledge 
felt they could not with propriety criticise unfavourably the work of pro- 
fessional rivals; and amateur criticism was generally valueless from 
ignorance. A great deal of the architecture produced is, it must be con- 
fessed, very bad. (‘House Architecture.’ By J. J. Stevenson, Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects.) 


For these gentlemen, so grievously neglected by the critics, 
there should be all fair consideration in their graphic work ; 
but they perversely fail to comprehend and to accept the 
workman’s sovereignty in building art. They talk of ‘common 
workmen’ as if these alone were found incapable; but we 
have common architects; and if their own opinion, and the 
judgment of the public, on the architectural profession and 
their works may be accepted, they are, also, very slightly 
valued. Though it is quite true that, as an architectural 
system, the Profession is ‘held up to scorn,’ this would be but 
a futile undertaking if their buildings were artistic. Members 
of the Institute should bear in mind the teaching of their 
friendly connoisseur, that they are never artists in respect of 
what they are supposed to build, but only in respect of draw- 
ings. Even architects can hardly be enthusiastic about these. 
The late Sir Gilbert Scott’s delusions—self-delusions— about 
architectural enthusiasm, must have raised a smile in many | 
a serving draughtsman’s face, when he remembered how he 
made the drawings which the ‘architect of eminence’ had 
used to gain professional success. 

In criticising works by the Profession we endeavour to 
ignore the individual architect ; but such abstraction is im- 
possible when verbal utterances are referred to. The late 
President, Sir Gilbert Scott, who is in reminiscence specially 
before us, was a man of eminence both as an architectural 
grammarian and as a man of business; but, besides, he was 
distinguished from his nearest rivals by his freedom from their 
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High Church sentiment, or affectation. A particularly ‘ cant- 
ing’ style of church work has become the demonstration of a 
class of sacerdotalists among the clergy, who contrive to 
captivate poor, silly women, and still sillier men, by tales 
about their ‘ sacraments’ and ‘orders.’ In their churches, by 
an absurd inversion, the officiating minister is dominant ; and, 
in each circumstance and act of outward worship, men and 
women show that they have given their intellects into the 
keeping of the Church, and so, apparently, have lost them. 
The associations of this school of priestly draughtsmanship 
are very deleterious to architects, who frequently become 
small-minded, intellectual dwarfs, unable to look over the 
enclosure of their petty schism. 

The late President had always kept himself above this class 
of men; though in his way ecclesiastical, he was not subjec- 
' tively clerical. But possibly instead of this, for all men have 
their trials, he suffered greatly from the plague of pluralism ; 
which, as we have seen, has now become the bane of English 
architecture. To this cause it may be due that, notwith- 
standing all his increased knowledge and experience, his later 
buildings were decidedly inferior to some that he erected 
nearly forty years ago. The church at Camberwell, as a 
design, is very much above the college chapels at St. John’s 
and Exeter. His buildings are, however, but scholastic forms, 
with little of the incident, and nothing of the touch, which 
indicate the vivifying spirit. Thus they do not live; they have 
no future, and they cannot be, to just anticipation and dis- 
criminating foresight, dignified or venerable. 

‘This, Sir Gilbert Scott had no doubt come to feel; it was 
a sad experience, after forty years of arduous work, to find 
that all was without hope. No feeling is more painful than 
despair, and so we warn the younger members of the Institute, 
that they may save themselves from ultimate despondency. 
Their late President was, as he assured them, quite enthusi- 
astic about art; and yet his buildings never were, artistic- 
ally, a success; although the medieval masters, also with 
enthusiasm, did so well. Here are resemblances in condition, 
with decided contrasts in result; there then remain the 
separate methods to consider, and in these the student may 
be able to discover where, and how, the modern draughtsman 
fails. The essential want is, evidently, abnegation. The old 
masons were devoted to their work ; with médern architects 
the opposite occurs, their work is made a means for them. 
The medieval masters were not pluralists, but always resident 
upon their work, to do it, not design it only. In ‘the church’ 
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the working clergy have been freed from pluralism, and are 


now upon the footing of the medieval masons; cannot our 
architects of eminence begin a similar reform? Might they 
not now, without delay, adopt the method of these constantly 
successful men; and each, with perfectly well-founded hope, 
‘devote himself heart and soul,’ of course with fitting wages, 
to one work. For the commissions they may thus abandon 
or decline they need have no solicitude; each work can be 
entrusted to the care of one of the ‘young men,’ or their 
successors, whom the late President assured us ‘he could 
name of the highest promise, and who were actually languish- 
ing for architectural employment.’ 

All the world however is not perfect; motives are mixed, 
and help is necessary even for the virtuous. A gold medal, 
given by Her Majesty, is on occasion offered by the Institute 
to some reputed architect or connoisseur. The effect, it 
seems, is nugatory; when the medal is declined no harm is 
done, and when it is accepted no great benefit to any one 
appears to have resulted. If another principle of distribution 
were adopted, and the medal were presented to the architect 
who had declined the greatest number of commissions, good 
might come of it. We venture to commend this new sugges- 
tion to the Fellows and Professors at the Institute. Most 
men are anxious for distinction ; here might be an opportu- 
nity and hope for some ; the competition would not probably 
be too severe. : 

What we have said in this discussion has not been induced 
by an unfriendly or antagonistic spirit, as appears to be sup- 
posed ; but, on the contrary, by our especial care and sympathy 
for art, and our compassion for the architects, who spend their 
lives in practising the ‘ Imitative Styles.’ They knowtoo well 
how hollow all the eminence of the Profession is; how vain 
the pedantry of clerics and of connoisseurs; and how absurd 
the aspirations, ‘so artistic,’ of the ‘ cultivated public.’ These 
things contemplated daily, without hope, must be a constant 
misery to those of the profession who have minds above their 
‘ business ;’ and our great desire has been to see these gentle- 
men relieved, in hope at least, from such unblest, ridiculous 
associations. True, we are wholly unacquainted with the 
members of the Institute; but this obscurity affords us special 
freedom in the scope and sentiment of our remarks, and 
gives no opportunity for any seeming interruption of our 
general benevolence. Our criticism is reserved for archi- 
tectural works, but sometimes, when apparently invited, it 
regards, with scrupulous amenity, the utterances of authori- 
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tative public names. These names we often recognise with 
much respect and thankfulness; to these contemporary 
architects, and dilettanti, we are very much indebted for the 
energy with which they have promoted the Profession, and 
have thus so amply solved the question of its value as a. 
method and a means of art; they have done all that is, 
professionally, possible in their attempts at art; we cannot 
hope that anything more scholarly will be achieved. But, 
having thus beheld the climax of professional potentiality, 
we find ourselves ‘ unsatisfied ;’ and, like the little angels on 
the Albert Monument, are only straining upward in a very 
futile way. Had we not better start again from solid ground, 
and seek some other course to the artistic empyrean ? 

Our pluralist Profession is indeed played out; it has en- 
tirely performed whatever it may call its ‘work,’ and now it 
stands before the world artistically impotent and in despair. 
It cannot possibly advance in an artistic way; but, for a 
show of movement, it has learned to practise something like 
an architectural goose step; first one foot, and then another, 
is brought forward, and we have alternate demonstrations of 


- the various styles, Gothic or classic, each, as Professor Ker 


assured us, ‘in its turn.’ Can this absurdity continue? Is 
it not sufficient that three generations of young men have, 
in our time, been brought to a ridiculous and ‘ languishing ’ 
condition? May it not be something other than ‘a fierce 
spirit of hatred’ that induces us to tell the devotees of the 
Profession, many of them young and full of eager expectation, 
what a mean and disappointing course of life they have 
before them; and that causes us so perseveringly to point 
these wanderers to the only way that leads to architectural 
success? A way which, if they diligently follow it, will be 
in truth a life of happiness and freedom, and of self-respect 
and reasonable hope. 


J.T. 
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Ann. VIL.—The Irish Land Question. 


(1) The Agricultural Commission Report. 1880. 

(2) The Irish Land Commission Report. 1881. 

(3) New Views on Ireland. By Cuarves Russet, Q.C., M.P., 
1881. 


(4) Confiscation or Contract? 1881. 

(5) A Lifes Work in Ireland. By W. Bence Jonzs. 1881. 

(6) Why there is an Irish Land Question and an Irish Land 
League. By T. M. Heaty, M.P. 1881. 


Tue Irish problem is in its inherent and absolute conditions 
the most difficult in modern politics, but the difficulty has 
been immensely enhanced by every conceivable complication 
that can be gathered around it. Perhaps it is only a fresh 
instance of the historic perversity that runs through the 
affairs of Ireland—a perversity often more provoking to its 
friends than to its enemies—that at the very moment the 
most friendly and powerful of governments is preparing to 
grapple with the vices of a bad tenure, the masses of the 
people should organize a conspiracy against the law, sup- 
ported by deeds of the utmost violence and cruelty, and that 
their representatives in Parliament should insult the English 
people by attempting to paralyze and discredit almost the 
only authority which we genuinely revere. It is, indeed, a 
strange irony of fate that a Cabinet containing such statesmen 
as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Forster, should be 
obliged to preface its remedial legislation with measures of 
coercion to restore the authority of law which a long course 
of injustice has deeply undermined. The conduct of our Irish 
fellow countrymen has not only tended to estrange a people, 
three-fourths of whom are heartily resolved to do them justice, 
perhaps to do for them what they could not do for themselves, 
even if they had an independent parliament, but it has armed: 
their Conservative enemies with fresh arguments to prove that 
no legislation will ever satisfy the demands of a nation which 
shows itself, in spite of all concessions and reforms, stead- 
fastly irreconcilable. There can be no doubt that even among 
English Liberals there is a sort of unexpressed feeling or 
conviction that there must be some moral separation between 
the two countries, some dislike which all the legislation of 
the last fifty years has not removed or even softened, a dislike 
unaffected by justice, by fair dealing, or even by sympathetic 
consideration, which leads to the hopeless feeling that all 
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effort is thrown away, and that the union of the two countries 
is one that can never prosper, though it can never be dis- 
solved, for the very reason that, if this temper is incurable, 
separation would be more dangerous than union. It is some 
feeling or conviction of this kind that leads many Englishmen 
to say that it would be almost better to make no concessions, 
and to fight against separation, than to advance in such an 
endless progress of concession without result and reform, 
without gratitude or conciliation. 

This language, however, which is as much that of despair 
as of irritation, is, we believe, wholly unjustifiable. It cannot 
be well founded so long as English and Irish live together in 
all the cordial relationships of life, so long as Irish Roman 
Catholics find their leaders and their heroes among Protestant 
patriots, and so long as Englishmen think themselves well 
represented by statesmen and lawyers who are Irish both by 
lineage and title. It would be unstatesmanlike to give way to 
this hopeléss mood, when it is felt that, come what may, Great 
Britain must live for all time to come, side by side with - 
Ireland, in friendship or in enmity, with the two peoples 
intermixed by history, by language, and by social circum- 
stances, past all possibility of separation. It is only just 
to Ireland to consider dispassionately the circumstances that: 
have led to all the serious agrarian disorders of the past 
year. It is impossible, in the first place, to deny the existence 
of a real and justified agrarian discontent, and the history of 
the country shows that its political and social economies have 
been always so blended and intermixed that they act and 
react on one another in such a perpetual chain of cause and 
effect that there is no analysis subtle enough to make the 
distinction between them. ; 

Now, ever since the day the Land Act was passed in the - 
autumn of 1870, the Irish peasantry have been suffering 

_without redress from the evils of a bad tenure. The first act 
of the landlords was to ascertain the limits of their power 
under the new law, and they were not long in discovering that 
it was still in their power to raise rents to the highest point 
without the least check from the law, so long as the tenant 
was reluctant to abandon his holding, and that in case of his 
appealing to the Land Court, they cared nothing for the in- 
sufficient fine imposed for eviction so long as they could 
procure a tenant willing to take the farm on condition of 
paying this fine along with an increased rent. The report of 
the Irish Land Commission, lately published, expressly states 
‘that on some estates, and particularly on some recently 
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acquired, rents have been raised, both before and since the’ 


Land Act, to an excessive degree, so as to absorb the profit of 
the tenant’s own improvements.’ It further states ‘ that some 
landlords, who previously were content to take low rents, appear 
to have begun a system of rent-raising when the Land Act 
was passed, either because they judged that the former for- 
bearance was not suitable to the new relations which legislation 
had established between themselves and their tenants, or 
because the profits of agriculture just then were high, or 
because the high price fetched by tenant-right under the 
stimulus of the satisfaction engendered by the passing of the 
Act made them think that they had hitherto been mistaken in 
letting their land so cheaply.’ Many landlords attempted to 
force leases upon their tenantry that would have involved the 
utter confiscation of their tenant-right ; while men like Lord 
Leitrim, who had no love for rack-renting, harassed their 
miserable tenants with a mad caprice that too often hada 
tragical ending. Evictions rather increased than diminished. 
When we take into account the old system of land-tenure in 
Treland, so different from that which has existed for two 
centuries, the traditions and recollections of the conquest, the 
ignorance and inability of the peasantry to look beyond their 
own experience to considerations which involve the welfare 
and progress of the country, the sufferings and total destitution 
that often followed ejection from their holdings, we can well 
understand how the contempt of the landlords for the just 
rights of the people has been the cancerous malady running 
through all recent Irish history. 

Effort after effort has been made during the last ten years, 
both by Ulster Liberals and Southern Home Rulers, to secure 
a legislative revision of the Land Act. For three years Mr. 
Gladstone was too busy with his other great reforms to be able 
to re-touch his own handiwork ; besides it was necessary to 
await the growth of an important body of decisions affecting 
thé respective rights of landlord and tenant that was slowly 
taking shape in the Land Courts. A brief period of agri- 
cultura! prosperity followed, and the voice of complaint was but 
little heard. During the six years of Tory rule the bad seasons 
came, and, according to the statement made by the Land 
League, no less than twenty-eight appeals were made in vain 
to Lord Beaconsfield to protect the peasantry from spoliation 
and misery. Not only was every appeal for redress summarily 
rejected by the compact body of Tory squires under the 
direction of the Ministry, but Mr. James Lowther, the very 
worst Irish chief secretary who has ever held office, lost no 
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opportunity of repudiating the principle of the Land Act as 
synonymous with confiscation and robbery, and poured con- 
tempt upon every form of Irish agitation. 

The depth of the distvess caused by three bad harvests is 
now beyond dispute. Dr. Hancock’s statistics show that during 
the last four years the aggregate fall in the deposits of the 
Irish banks has been £4,494,000, which is rather more than 
one-eighth of the total deposits of the highest year known. 
In 1876, the deposits were £34,240,000, and at the end of 
1880 they stood at £29,746,000. In a limited district of Mayo 
and Galway, which supplies labourers for the English harvest, 
Dr. Hancock estimates the loss of wages alone as amounting 
to £99,524 for the Jast four years. ‘This is the district where 
the agrarian disorders have been most prevalent. Now the 
famine that threatened in the third year exposed the great 
bulk of the peasantry, especially in Connaught, to the risk of 
eviction, and it is now well known that many landlords took 
advantage of the distress, not only to evict needy tenants, but 
to raise rents as if the times had been most prosperous. 
Meanwhile, the ‘ory Government still turned a deaf ear to all 
appeals for a reform of the Land Act. One never knows how 
dangerous a thing it is to let the heart of a nation sicken 
through deferred hope. 

The accession of the Liberal Government to power, with 
Mr. Gladstone as its head, inspired all classes in Ireland with 
bright hopes. But when it became evident that no Land Act 
could be passed in the few brief months of a hurried session, 
and when the Government declined, at Mr. Parnell’s sug- 
gestion, to pass a brief Act protecting tenants against eviction 
till the land question could be definitively settled, a wide- 
spread fear took possession of the Irish peasantry that the 
relief promised in the Midlothian speeches would come too 
late to secure them against eviction, as the landlords would 
be left for another year quite untrammelled in the exercise of 
their legal rights. Tne Government, however, deemed it just 
to introduce the Compensation for Disturbance Bill to com- 
pensate tenants in certain necessitous districts who should be 
evicted for non-payment of rent. It was only an attempt to 
apply to these districts a thoroughly wise and just provision. 
of the original Land Bill of 1870 which was summarily re- 
ected by the House of Lords. 

How the House of Lords rejected this Bill, as well as indeed 
very other Irish Bill presented to them in 1880, except that 
or lending money on cheap terms to the landlords, is now a 
atter of history. The effect of their action was simply this, 
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that any landlord could evict a whole country side without a 
penny of compensation. A really inhuman landlord could 
clear his land of tenants he did not like at less cost to himself 
than he would have incurred in clearing it of these tenants in 
more prosperous times. If a landlord wanted to take an 
immense acreage into his own cultivation, he could not do it 
in ordinary years without giving his tenants so much an acre 
for evicting them. But he could now get rid of them without 
any payment at all, merely because they were unable to pay 
their rent. But this action of the House of Lords had a 
still more important effect than that of arousing the deep 
resentment of English Radicals. It threw the Irish peasantry 
into the arms of the Land League. Mr. Gladstone was now 
admittedly powerless to help them for at least a whole year, 
and the feeling of despair in their minds was further deepened 
by the conviction—not, perhaps, so well grounded—that he 


might not be able even then to overcome the reluctance of the 
Peers to pass a really comprehensive and effective land 


measure. People of other -countries usually suffer till they 
are relieved by law, and it is natural to condemn the impa- 
tient and turbulent discontent of those who cannot wait for 
the future because they suffer severely in the present. But 
the Irish situation was altogether as peculiar as the temper 
of the people, and goes far to explain the extraordinary 
history of the last six months. 

We cannot but think that under circumstances so peculiarly 
trying the Irish people were singularly unfortunate in their 
choice of a leader. Mr. Parnell is undoubtedly a man of 
great ability and resource, especially in his complete com 
mand of the forms of the House of Commons, and in his 
quick insight into the momentary situation ; but he wants 
many of the best qualities of a great leader. ‘The Spectator’ 
says truly that ‘his tactics lately have not been the tactics of 
a man up to the situation, either in force of intellect or in 
force of passion.’ It was specially unfortunate that the 
peasantry should entrust their cause to a politician who dil 
not wish to have the land question settled at all by Parlia- 
ment. Not six months ago he expressed his satisfaction a 
the thought that the present Government could pass n0 
satisfactory land measure; he rejoiced, indeed, at the 1¢- 
jection of the Disturbance Bill by the House of Lords, ani 
would, he said, have voted against it himself, if he could nd 
have counted on the Peers ‘to do his dirty work for him, 
because he expected that it would take at least five or sit 
years to succeed in his agitation for the separation of Irelan 
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from England. That is, he intended to use the land question 
as a lever to settle the political question. A wiser politician 
would be glad to take the Land Act as a substantial instal- 
ment of justice, and then agitate for a separate parliament. 
It is this attitude of Mr. Parnell, as well as his persistent 
obstruction, that has so deeply discredited the cause of the 
Irish peasantry, who have virtually placed their destinies in 
his hands. Yet his utter failure as a popular leader and as 
a parliamentary tactician may ultimately turn out to their 
solid advantage. He has led his party into a ditch ; he has 
not been able to fulfil his promises that he would dictate his 
own terms to Parliament; he has brought about a restriction 
upon his own powers of mischief both in Ireland and in 
England ; and he has sacrificed his ‘ private police’ of the 
Land League by committing them to unconstitutional courses, 
without being able to protect them against the severities of 
the Coercion Bill. 

It was easy to see that, under the guidance of such a leader, 
with all his assumed ability to hit the exact line between wind 
and water in relation to the question of legality, the Land 
League would take a very wild and high-handed course, 
attempting to overthrow the authority of law and strike at 
established order and opinion. The scheme of the League 
was threefold—first, to stop all evictions, or, if they could not 
be stopped, to persuade or deter tenants from taking the 
vacated farms, so as to make the land worthless to the owners; 
secondly, to reduce all rents to the level of Griffith’s valuation 
till such times as the landlords might be bought out; and 
thirdly, to abolish rents for the present in all cases where the 
tenant is unable to pay. It is unnecessary to say how effec- 
tively the League has carried out its purposes. It has virtually 
stopped eviction in many parts of Ireland, as we learn by the 
fact that in the four quarters of 1880, the number of evictions 


’ was respectively 554, 687,671,198, the number lessening in the 


last quarter in proportion to the power of intimidation exercised 
by the League. It has also checked, at least, for the present, 
the payment of excessive rents. Mr. Parnell boasts that 
he has struck off five millions sterling from the fifteen milions’ 
rental of Ireland. It has also stopped the payment of rents 
in an enormous number of cases to the great derangement of 
all departments ef Irish trade. But these three feats have 
been acomplished at a tremendous cost to the Irish community. 
We need not recite the story of outrage, assassination, threat- 
enings, maiming of dumb beasts, which have followed closely 
upon the track of the League’s operations. Disobedience to the 
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law isa disease of the most infectious type,and propagates itself 
with the most extraordinary rapidity and in the most unexpected 
quarters. The outrages may have been exaggerated, but they 
admittedly exceeded all former example, and the fact is un- 
disputed that a hundred and fifty-three persons are at present 
under personal protection, that is, have two policemen con- 
stantly with them, and eleven hundred and forty-nine are 
constantly watched over by the police. The people are 
demoralized by the license that prevails as well as by the 
terrorism exercised over all who dispute, however justly, the 
stern decrees of the League. They are taught by the League 
that they are themselves to be the final judges of their own 
obligations, for it neither suggests nor establishes any sort of 
authority to which this immense class-conspiracy is to be 
subject. 

It was clearly impossible that the Governnient, no matter 
how well disposed to Ireland, could overlook this attack upon 
the law or look on unconcerned at the outrages that tracked 
its progress over the country. Had they done so, they would 
have abdicated their most sacred functions and become 
criminal accessories to offences which they declared either 
their unwillingness to repress or their incompetency to punish. 
The Conservatives no doubt blamed them for not resorting 
sooner to coercive measures. But the defence of the Govern- 


ment is a perfectly fair one, that they deemed it wiser in the 


first instance to exhaust all the powers of the ordinary law, 
in accordance with the first principle of the Constitution, that 
despotic power shall not be used to set aside the law till the 
law has failed to protect public order. It was this conviction 
that led them in the first instance to prosecute Mr. Parnell 
and the Land Leaguers for conspiracy. Had they succeeded, 
there would been no necessity for repressive measures ; but 
the only effect of the prosecution was to make the Land 
League more powerful and irresponsible than ever. There 
was no remedy now but coercion. We all of us frankly admit 
the mischiefs of coercion, which not only demoralizes the 
character of the permanent legislation and administration— 
relaxing, as Sir Robert Peel said, the energy of the ordinary 
law—but it puts down, along with the deadly violence of crime, 
the healthy activity of legitimate agitation and the evidence 
of well-justified discontent. Had the Government assumed 
coercive powers in last October, in hope of an indemnity, from 
Parliament, or caHed Parliament together in November to 
obtain these powers, and succeeded in putting down all op- 
position to law, Parliament might now be assured by all sorts 
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of advisers, especially in the landlord interest, that Ireland 
appeared to be perfectly content and that there was no need 
of an agrarian change. Nobody says that coercion is a cure 
for the deep-seated evil of Ireland, much-less that it will 
remove the hatred that exists between landlords and tenants. 
It may, indeed, intensify that hatred. None feel more than 
Liberal statesmen the permanent attendant evil of coercion, 
that it tends to make the law hateful, because order appears 
to be sought for the sake of a class and not for the community ; 
and it is this traditionary conviction that the law is an enemy 
which every repetition of the appeal to coercion deepens in 
every fresh generation of Irishmen. But the present Govern- 
ment coerces out of hopelessness, not out of anger, and we may 
be perfectly certain that in such hands the provision for 
arbitrary arrest will be so limited as not to interfere seriously 
with the guarantees for the perfect liberty of every law-abiding 
citizen. The measures passed by Parliament are intended 
not as a substitute for liberty, but for a despotism most 
arbitrary and irresponsible. We join every true friend of the 
vee and liberty of Ireland in hoping that the peaceable in- 

abitants may receive full protection from these measures of 
needful rigour, and that the returning tranquillity of the 
country may soon dispense with the necessity for its con- 
tinuance. The outrages have been largely diminished both 
in number and in gravity. But there is no evidence that 
coercion will end the social war in Ireland. It may stop 
outrages, but it is powerless against passive resistance and 
the resort to social outlawry which will be more or less fatal 
to the collection of rent. There is a ‘ Boycotting’ that no 
coercion can prevent. ‘There is no law in existence to compel 
a butcher or baker or grocer or trader of any sort to sell his 
goods to an obnoxious agent or tenant, and we believe that 
the only effective cure will be a thorough and immediate 
reform of the land laws. The landlords will not get their 
rents till Mr. Gladstone has finally settled the question. 

There are several circumstances in the existing situation, 
however, which are of a more hopeful character, and justify 
the expectation that the difficulties of immediate legislation 
as well as of ultimate administration in Ireland will quickly 
disappear. It is satisfactory to know that there is at present 
a singular absence of crime not of the agrarian kind. It is 
equally satisfactory to learn that, as the effect of the remeval 
of religious inequality eleven years ago, the question of the 
hour is not complicated by religious differences. The leader 


of the Land League is a Protestant, his lieutenant is a Roman 
NO. CXLVI. 28 
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Catholic, while the planners of outrages are quite insensible 
to religious opinions in their attacks upon life or property. 
Then the very outrages themselves, with all their unseemly 
incidents, go to show the real depth of the evil to be remedied, 
the real badness of the existing tenure. Then the landlords 
themselves have been, in a great measure, converted by the 
untoward events of the last six months to more liberal views 
of the land question. They were unanimous in approving the 
action of the House of Lords last year in rejecting the Com- 
pensation Bill, but they have now come to see that there is 
no hope for them except in a Land Act that will thoroughly 
settle the question, even at the sacrifice of their nominal 
power as owners of land. Many Ulster landlords of Conser- 
vative views have been converted to the three F’s, and such 
Liberal peers as Lord Monck, Lord Powerscourt, and Lord 
Emly, have expressly formulated this demand in the interests 
of Irish prosperity. Then, happily, men of all political 
parties in Ireland, with, perhaps, the exception of the Par- 
nellites, the Ulster Liberals and Tories—the latter with 
some exceptions—and the moderate Home Rulers represented 
by Mr. Shaw, will join heartily with the whole Liberal party 
of Great Britain in demanding a final and thorough settlement 
of the question on principles already substantially acknow- 
ledged. Thoughtful men of all parties desire a certain finality, 
a certain security for the landlords’ rent, and a large increase 
to the number of persons interested in defending property. 
But the cause of land reform has likewise been very signally 
promoted by the considerable literature that has grown up 
around it during the last nine months. The landlords, though 
lately disposed to make concessions of an important cha- 
racter, have nevertheless used the press extensively in fur- 
therance of their views, especially to show that the case of 
_ the tenant is not nearly so strong or plausible as it is made 
to appear. We do not think it necessary to notice the work 
of a landlord like Mr. Bence Jones—perhaps the most un- 
popular man of his class in Ireland—because he rejects con- 
clusions accepted by the bulk of landlords, and believes in 
the English tenure as the only one fitted for Irish tenants. 
The very grievance of Ireland is that a notion of absolute 
property in the soil as appertaining to the rent-taker—a notion 
confined to Europe and Great Britain alone—should be forced 
upon her by the power of England. It is impossible to re- 
concile the Irish and English ideas of land tenure. The 
most important publication issued in the interests of the Irish 
landlords is a pamphlet entitled ‘Confiscation or Contract?’ 
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which has had a very wide circulation. Few Ulster landlords, 
we should think, would subscribe to all its positions. It 
maintains that the landlords are not responsible for the present 
condition of Ireland, and attributes the dislike of the landlord 
class to agitation. It is impossible to believe, however, that 
agitation could produce the existing state of things, which is 
itself the most indisputable evidence that a system estab- 
lished more than two centuries ago, and receiving every con- 
ceivable aid from legislation, has been an utter failure. No 
unprejudiced man can believe that landlord authority, in its 
present form, tends to social order. We may admit, with this 
pamphlet, that no legislation can make the climate other than 
moist, the population other than too thick in certain provinces, 
or the people other than too poor for the larger cultures; but 
it does not therefore follow that legislation cannot check the 


evils that have arisen from a greedy and arbitrary landlordism. 


This pamphlet argues for the maintenance of the existing 
system as against fixity of tenure, and pleads that any attempt 
to reduce the power of the landlords will involve the confis- 
cation of their property. It is impossible to see how this can 
be if landlordism should be abrogated by purchase. If land- 
lordism is to remain, there must necessarily be a confiscation 
of power ; but nobody now questions the right of the State to 
determine what power one citizen shall exercise over another ; 
but the Liberal party are fully resolved that there shall be no 
confiscation of the property of owners in the settlement of 
this question. On the whole, we cannot see that the landlords 
have made out a case to justify the Government in disregarding 
the demands of the tenants for a secure tenure and fair rents. 

Perhaps the most important and influential communica- 
tions from Ireland, in the interests of the tenants, were those 
written by Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., in the columns of 
‘The Daily Telegraph,’ and since published separately in a 
volume. ‘They excited more attention than other contribu- 
tions of the same sort published during the last year. Mr. 
Russell is an Irishman, who began life as a solicitor in 
Belfast, and has since risen to eminence at the English bar. 
His letters show a more intimate knowledge of the country, 
and a truer appreciation of the remedies by which the hard- 
ships of the people may be removed, than all the communica- 
tions forwarded by ‘ special commissioners’ to their respective 
journals. He writes both with sympathy and with truth, and 
his letters need to be studied with care if one would under- 
stand the existing crisis in Ireland. They refer, no doubt, to 
the single district of Kerry, but they may be justly regarded 
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as representing the condition of the whole south and west. 
They force upon us the conviction that all confidence between 
landlords and tenants is at an end, that landlords and agents 
take every opportunity, especially under ‘the silent system’ 
—that is, at a change of tenancy—to raise rents while doing 
comparatively nothing for their estates, and that tenants live 
in terror of their landlords, without the least motive to 
industry. It is not the first time that public journalists have 
turned attention to the severities practised on the Lansdowne 
property. Eleven years ago we had occasion to refer to them 
in this Review.* The present Marquis was then too young 
to know much of the practices of the late Mr. Walter Steuart 
Trench, and probably knows as little of the present miseries 
inflicted upon his tenantry by the present Mr. Trench, which 
Mr. Russell has now with great moderation of statement 
exposed to the world. But he cannot shirk his responsibility 
for a system of oppression at once unjust and inhuman. It 
is customary on this Kerry property to make the tenant in 
entering on his holding acknowledge a year’s rent which he 
does not owe, of course to facilitate eviction. It is further 
proved that the Kerry landlord can raise rent, as he actually 
does, till there is nothing left to the tenants but a bare 
subsistence, while improvements are never made by the 
tenants from the knowledge that they would be immediately 
followed by a rise of rent. Mr. Russell submits a number of 
valuable suggestions for the settlement of the land-question. 
Liberal politicians will agree with his proposal to abolish 
limited ownerships, life-tenancies, entails, trusts, and all those 
complex estates which, by the ingenuity of lawyers, are 
carved out of the fee. No timid compromise will avail here. 
The choice lies between retaining the old system, which has 
landed the country in chaos, and introducing principles which 
have been adopted in other civilized countries with the 
greatest advantage. He would give every tenant who has 
been ten years in possession a right to demand from his 
landlord a fee-farm grant of his holding at a rent to be fixed 
at once and for ever, and also give him power to buy up his 
rent at any time at twenty-five years’ purchase. The ex- 
tinguishment of the copyhold tenure in England affords a 
precedent for the present proposal. An Act was passed 
enabling either the lord or the tenant to compel the other to 
a final settlement, the terms being fixed by arbitration and 
confirmed by the Copyhold Commission. The passing of the 
Act was long opposed, and the cry of confiscation raised as 


* The Irish Land Question,’ p. 8. Jan. 1870. 
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it is now in Ireland. Mr. Russell’s proposal is not different 
in principle from the main part of that laid down by the 
Land Tenure Committee, comprising such landowners as Lords 
Monck, Monteagle, and Powerscourt, who would give every 
tenant a grant at fee-farm at once, and by statute, at the 
existing rent, subject only to such alteration as the proposed 
Land Court might permit. It is a great advance in opinion 
to find such a committee proposing that no notice to quit for 
any purpose whatever should have any validity without the 
sanction of the Land Court. Mr. Russell’s proposals are 
certainly worthy of grave consideration in present circum- 
stances, and will no doubt be often referred to in the debates 
on the Land Bill. But the most important contribution made 
to our knowledge of all the curious complexities of the Irish 
Land question is undoubtedly due to the two Commissions of 
inquiry appointed by the late and the present Government 
respectively. 

The Agricultural Commission appointed by the late Govern- 
ment and presided over by the Duke of Richmond, one of the 
largest landowners of the United Kingdom, was chiefly Con- 
servative in its composition. But it contained also a few 


Liberals, such as Lord Carlingford and Mr. James Stansfeld, 


who accepted the appointment with the express intention of 
devoting their attention to the Irish division of the inquiries. 
The Commission agree with the other Commission in holding 
that the relationship of landlord and tenant in Ireland is 
neither de jure or de facto the same as that in England. 
They state that the grand difference is, that in England all 
the improvements are as a rule made by the landlords, 
whereas in Ireland, with a few insignificant exceptions, they 
are made by the tenant—a fact which landlords like Mr. Bence 
Jones and Lord Annesley should lay to heart, as they have 
persistently asserted the very contrary. But the report of 
the majority unfortunately stops at this point, and sees no 
way of conciliating the respective rights of landlord and 
tenant. They are constrained to say, however, in view of the 
fact that ‘the improvements and equipments of a farm are 
very generally the work of the tenant, and the fact that a 
yearly tenant is at any time liable to have his rent raised in 
consequence of the increased value that has been given to his 
holding by the expenditure of his own capital and labour, that 
the desire for legislative interference to protect him from an . 
arbitrary increase of rent does not seem unnatural; and we 
are inclined to think that by the majority of landowners 
legislation properly framed to accomplish this end would not 
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be objected to.’ As’ a guide or instruction to Government, 
this mild suggestion of a tribunal to criticize or limit rents 
fixes the low-water mark of possible legislation. Only one 
member of the Commission—Professor Bonamy Price—dis- 
sents from this suggestion. A true economist once said that 
‘he who knows nothing but political economy does not know 
political economy,’ and the attitude of Professor Price on 
this question aptly illustrates the truth of the remark. He 
repeats the old phrase about freedom of contract, forgetting 
that no such thing exists in Ireland, except in a fractional 


‘proportion of cases, and that by the admission of the Com- 


missioners themselves, whatever has been done to the soil 
has been done by the tenant, whose interest in it cannot be 
extinguished by the mere lapse of time. 

The Liberal Members of the Commission, including Lord 
Carlingford and Mr. Stansfeld, found themselves under the 
necessity of presenting a separate report. They make strong 
statements about the discouragement of industry arising from 
insecurity of tenure, and the fear of increase of rent re- 
straining all successful energy, lest its natural fruits should 
be lost. But there is also the perception that cases of such 
injustice ‘affect the feelings and motives of countless occu- 
piers beyond the sufferers themselves, and form the main 
vice of the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland, for 
which legislation has not yet found a sufficient remedy.’ The 
necessity is shown for founding a Court to settle the question 
of fair rent upon appeal from either landlord or tenant, and a 
cordial belief is expressed that such a tribunal, armed with 
large authority, would succeed in exercising with substantial 


fairness a direct arbitration. While declaring in favour of | 


free sale, they also point out that for the present, and till 
easier social relations grow up, it may be necessary to retain 
the claim for compensation for disturbance created by the 
Act of 1870, with special reference to the smaller holdings of 
the south and west. The full recognition of fixity of tenure, 
subject only to an appeal to the Land Court, is also ungrudg- 
ingly given, being well understood to be a point of vital 
moment in all parts of Ireland alike. Important suggestions 
are also made for the composition of the Land Court. 

The other Commission, known as the Irish Land Com- 
mission, was appointed last year by Mr. Gladstone, to inquire 
into the working of the existing Land Acts, and to suggest 
what changes may be necessary to improve the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. Its members were Lord 
Bessborough, Baron Dowse, Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Shaw, and 
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the O’Conor Don. Politically considered, the Commission 
consisted of one Conservative, two Liberals, and two Home 
Rulers ; while, socially considered, three were landlords, one 
was a banker, and another a judge. Their report, which was 
issued immediately after that of the Agricultural Commission, 
was signed by four out of the five commissioners, Mr. 
Kavanagh, the Conservative, having presented a separate 
report. The Commissioners held sixty-five sittings all over 
Ireland, and examined seven hundred witnesses, of whom 
eighty were landlords, seventy agents, five hundred tenant- 
farmers, and the remainder clergymen, county-court judges, 
solicitors, and land-valuators. The report is the most mas- 
terly and complete statement of the land question that has 
yet been made, being a marvel of lucidity, condensation, and 
thoroughness. It describes with minuteness the origin, 
nature, and circumstances of land-tenure in Ireland, more 
particularly of the tenant-right in Ulster, and points out in 
the clearest terms that while the Land Act of 1870 recognized 
to some extent the proprietary rights of the occupier, it has 
utterly failed to remedy the main grievances of which he 
complains—arbitrary increase of rent, insecurity of tenure, 
and restrictions upon the sale of his interest in his farm ; 
while in some instances it shows how clever but unscrupulous 
landlords have evicted the tenant, paid him all the compensa- 
tion the law prescribes, sold the farm to a new tenant, and 
made a handsome profit out of the transaction. All these 
points were carefully brought out with illustrative instances, 
in an article published last year in this Review, which also 
anticipated by several months the leading suggestions offered 
by the Commissioners as a remedy for the evils of the existing 
tenure.* The Commissioners are of opinion that these evils 
are not to be removed by any amendment of the Land Act of 
1870, nor by extending the Ulster custom to the rest of 
Ireland. They say significantly: ‘“‘'To enact for all Ireland 
the Ulster custom in its most prevalent form, as stated by 
the best authorities, and embodied in the decisions of the 
Courts, during the last ten years, would be indeed possible 
but absurd. As it stands, it has failed, even in its native 
soil.” 

The fifth section of the report is the most important because 
it submits the proposals of the Commissioners forthe reform 
of the existing tenure ‘on the basis known as the three F's ; 
that is, Fixity of tenure, Fair rents, and Free sale.’ The fixity 
of tenure ought to be accompanied, they say, by certain condi- 

* Article on ‘ The Irish Land Question,’ July, 1880. 
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tions—-a fair rent, which, according to our own article in July 
last, in case of difference between landlord and tenant, is to 
be decided by arbitrators representing both parties; the free 
sale is to be accompanied with the condition that the landlord 
is to be empowered to object to a solvent purchaser on reason- 
able grounds only. This, with the gradual establishment of 
a peasant proprietary on the general principles recommended 
by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s committee, is the main proposal of 
the Commissioners. The report expresses the belief that these 
recommendations will not be ‘any great interference with the 
practical power of a landlord over his property, with his way 
of managing it, or with the present income he derives from it, 
but a good deal with his nominal rights and with his senti- 
ment of property.’ It anticipates the objection that these 
proposals interfere with the ‘ freedom of contract’ by stating 
that ‘ freedom of contract, in the case of the great majority of 
Irish tenants, large and small, does not really exist.’ The 
report incidentally disapproves of any scheme of enforced 
emigration, or any attempt on a large scale for the reclamation 
of waste lands out of public funds. 

We shall now proceed to make a few remarks upon this 
important andcomprehensive scheme, with the view of pointing 
out the defects which seem to us to mar its completeness and 
efficacy. We shall first consider the views of the Commissioners 
on fixity of tenure, which are stated in sections 40-47 of the 
report. The general principle they recommend is that of 
‘giving legal recognition to the existing state of things.’ 
‘ Occupiers,’ they say, ‘ have,asa general rule, acquired rights 
to a continuous occupancy, which in the interests of the com- 
munity it is desirable legally to recognize ;’ and they think 
that ‘a farmer should no longer be liable at law to displace- 
ment of his interest in his holding, either directly by ejectment 
or indirectly by the raising of his rent, at the discretion of 
his landlord.’ They say quite correctly that in most well- 
ordered estates a virtual fixity of tenure exists, and that the 
change would practically not be great after all. But the con- 
ditions which they are disposed to attach to the tenure would 
in our judgment go far to destroy its fixity, by entitling the 
landlord, on the violation of any one of them, to evict the 
tenant and resume possession. ‘The Irish people like broad 
and simple effects, and are rather impatient of complex and 
detailed legislation, and it would therefore be desirable to 
make the new measure as simple as possible. These are the 
conditions that the Commissioners attach to the tenure— 
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(1) Sub-division or sub-letting of the farm, without the landlord’s con- 
sent in writing. (2) Persistent dilapidation of buildings, and systematic 
deterioration of the soil, after a notice in writing from the landlord to 
desist. (3) Conviction for any serious criminal offence. (4) Persisting 
in any right not necessary to the due cultivation of the tenant’s holding, 
and from which he is debarred by express or implied agreement with the 
landlord. (5) Unreasonably refusing to allow the landlord to enter for 

urpose of mining or taking minerals, quarrying or taking stones. (6) 
Tascaconahiy refusing to allow the landlord to enter for purposes of cutting 
or taking timber or turf. (7) Unreasonably refusing to allow the landlord 
to enter for opening or making roads, drains, and water-courses. (8) Un- 
reasonably refusing to allow the landlord to enter for viewing the state of 
the holding, hunting, shooting, fishing, or taking game or fish. (9) Not 
only so, but the Commissioners add that ‘ We propose that the landlord 
should retain a right to resume possession of a holding, or of any portion 
thereof, for special reasons, on payment of the full selling price of the 
tenant’s interest.’ ‘This would apply in case of land being required for 
labourers’ cottages and gardens, and in case of many exceptional lettings, 
but not to letting for ordinary agricultural purposes.’ 


We must honestly say that if this long string of conditions 
is attached to the tenure the fixity will be virtually at an end. 
Fixity of tenure on conditions which enable an unscrupulous 
landlord or a sharp agent to harass a respectable tenant at 
every turn is no fixity at all. The conviction of a farmer for 
crime would be a serious enough misfortune in itself for his 
family, without its involving the forfeiture of their ancestral 
holding. A landlord could easily find reason for objecting to 
the mode of cultivation pursued by a tenant ; while in all the 
four cases of ‘unreasonable’ refusal to the entrance of the 
landlord here specified, a tenant might be exposed to con- 
siderable injury or annoyance, and if he should resist it would 
not be difficult to prove that he was ‘unreasonable’ in his 


resistance. A landlord might trespass on the farm to cut 


down trees, or give authority to somebody to cut turf on land 
for which the tenant was paying rent; but unreasonable 
resistance on the part of the tenant would be another legal 
cause for eviction. Surely a remedy at common law would 
be sufficient for such offences without putting in the hands of 
a despotic owner the extreme weapon of ejectment. Failing 
all this, the landlord having a dislike to a particular tenant 
because he had voted against him at the county election, 
could serve him with a notice to quit on the plea that he 
required the land for exceptional lettings, and resume pos- 
session in payment of ‘the full selling price of the tenant’s 
interest.’ The conditions are, in fact, far too numerous, and 
their only effect would be to destroy the sense of security in 
the tenant’s mind, to keep him in a constant state of depend- 
ence, and make him feel he was as much as ever in the power 
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of his landlord. Why should poor Irish farmers be tormented 
with such absurd exceptions? We infinitely prefer the simple 
recommendation of Mr. Shaw, who is opposed to these condi- 
tions, when he suggests that ‘no tenant of an agricultural 
holding ought to be disturbed in his holding by his landlord 
so long as he fulfils the conditions of his tenancy, viz., pays 
his rent, does not waste or dilapidate, and does not unrea- 
sonably divide or sublet.’ In our opinion, fixity of tenure 
ought to be clogged by no conditions that are not absolutely 
essential to the rights of the landlord, and these are suffi- 
ciently protected in the recommendations of Mr. Shaw. 

It appears to us that masterly and excellent on the whole 
as this report is, it is rather unsatisfactory in its suggested 
method for determining a fair rent. The sections of the 
report which treat on this subject are those from 48 to 65 
inclusive. 1. The present rent, where there is no demand on 
either side for its alteration, may be assumed to be a fair 
rent (Section 49). 2. Where the landlord and tenant fail to 
agree between themselves as to a fair rent, it is to be left to 
a court of local arbitrators, one to be chosen by each party 
with power to name an umpire (Sections 50-52). 3. As to 
the principles on which the arbitration is to proceed, the 
arbitrators may go back to any time not exceeding thirty-five 
years, when it is admitted by both sides that the rent was 
fair, and then consider the various matters which since that 
time entitle it to be increased or diminished ; and the prin- 
ciple is distinctly laid down in Section 55 ‘ that a rent which 
was paid at any time within the last twenty years, and which 


continued for not less than ten years to be regularly paid, shall’ 


be in all cases taken to be such a starting point.’ 4. ‘ There 
are holdings where the fair rent thus estimated, and however 
estimated, will be above the existing rent.’ Such cases are 
those in which a landlord himself has made the improve- 
ments, and these are admittedly not numerous. Instead of 
raising the rent on such farms, the Commissioners recommend 
that the cost of the improvement shall be a first charge on 
the tenant’s interest, and that the landlord shall be em- 
powered to recoup himself for his outlay on the first occasion 
when the tenant-right of the farm is sold (Section 56). 5. 
When the rent is once settled by arbitrators, or, failing them, 
by the Land Court, it ought to remain unchanged at least for 
thirty-one years, after which time it would, at the request of 
either landlord or tenant, be: open to revaluation once more 
(Section 59). 6. In all such valuations the tenant is to have 
the benefit of improvements made at his own expense, and if 
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value is added to the farm by circumstances to which neither 
of the parties has contributed, the estimated value thus added 
is to be divided between them (Section 61). 7. The existing 
government valuation—that is, presumably, Griffith’s—is not 
a trustworthy standard for the settlement of rents ; yet a new 
valuation ought not to be made, because ‘to interfere with 
rent, except where a dispute arises, is to raise more difficulties 
than are solved’ (Sections 64 and 65).* 

Such are the main positions laid down by the Commissioners 
for the settlement of rent, and it is only just to say that the 
effect of these recommendations, as estimated by themselves, 
will not be to lower existing rents. They say in another part 
of their report that the alteration they suggest in the law will © 
not in most cases interfere with the present income the land- 
lord derives from his property. This is not certainly a result 
that will be agreeable to the majority of the people of Ireland. 
The feeling over nearly the whole country is that the present 
rent is nota fair rent even for prosperous times, that is, a rent 
which, in the face of American competition, the high rate of 
wages, and the periodical failure of crops, the farmers are 
able to pay. Tenants on the richest lands and on the best 
managed states in Ulster have been asking for reductions, 
some, so much as fifty per cent., and have told even good 


landlords, such as Lord Lurgan and Lord Downshire, that at 
the present rental they are not able to live.t English land- 
lords have been obliged in many cases to reduce their rents 
one-third and one-half on account of foreign competition and 


* Griffith’s valuation is not a fair test. It was made for taxation purposes, 
not for fixing rent, and it went on the principle that all the improvements made 
by the tenant were the property of the landlord. 

t+ The growth in value of Ulster estates may be estimated by the fact that 
the rental of the Marquis of Downshire eighty years ago was £29,000 a year: it 
is now £100,000. On the portion of the Hertford property, which is now owned 
by Sir Richard Wallace, the rental has been raised fivefold in the same period. 
Yet the tenants created all this value by their industry and capital, In a 
memorial lately presented to Mr. Gladstone by the tenants of Lord Dufferin, 
and published in the Irish newspapers, in reply to statements made by their 
distinguished landlord before the Land Commission, they say that since the 
expiration in 1838 of leases granted by Lord Dufferin’s ancestors,the rents which 
were from 7s. to 12s, 6d. an acre have been raised to £2 2s. the Cunningham 
acre, and ‘neither Lord Dufferin nor any of his predecessors ever expended a 
single shilling on the said townland in improving the soil or in the erection of 
buildings.’ They deny their landlord’s statement that a large portion of im- 
cere effected before his time were landlord-improvements, and have no 

esitation in saying that Lord Dufferin and his immediate ancestors must be 
classed with the worst rack-renters in Ulster ; for when opportunity arose they 
were ever ready to add to our burdens and reap the fruit of our improvements 
by unjust increases of rent.’ It is not strange that the memorialists argue that 
his lordship’s suggestions made before the Land Commissioners ‘ would only add 
to the misery and misfortune of the tenant-farmers of Ireland.’ 
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bad seasons ; and it is difficult to see why foreign competition 
should reduce the value of land so much in England, and yet 
in Ireland, where the tenants themselves make all the improve- 
ments, and are impoverished by rack-renting, the present 
incomes of the landlords, notwithstanding such competition, 
are to be left unimpaired. Besides, the present rents were for 
the most part imposed by the landlords under circumstances 
in which, as the Commissioners themselves admit, no freedom 
of contract could have existed. If the land question is to be 
settled without some provision for the reduction of rents, we 
believe that the condition of Ireland will be but little improved. 
But we have a graver objection to make to the scheme of the 
Commissioners. Any improvement made by a tenant more 
than thirty-five years before the time of the valuation—say, 

he building of a farm-house, which would be good for fifty or 
a hundred years—is not to be taken into account in estimating 
the value of the tenant’s interest. But not buildings only, 
but drains, fences, and reclamation are often good for much more 
than thirty-five years. If the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners are adopted, tenants will get no benefits from them 
for more than thirty-five years, at the end of which time, or 
at the next valuation after, they must be accounted as be- 
longing to the landlord. In a case of this sort, if the tenant 


_ has made no other improvement, his interest would be at an 


end, and he would have nothing to dispose of by sale. We 
cannot see how all this differs from a lease for thirty-one 
years at the present rent, with a right to claim revaluation by 
arbitration instead of by alandlord’s valuation. The proposals 
of the report for determining a fair rent are the most obscure 
and unsatisfactory part of it, and, if adopted as they stand, 
would lay a foundation for much litigation and heart-burning. 

A very important question is suggested by the separate 
report of Mr. Shaw upon the expediency of valuing all the 
just rights of the landlord as they now stand, and fixing a 
fair perpetual rent upon each holding. The point is one upon 
which wide differences of opinion will exist among the friends 
of the farmers themselves and to which the landlords will in all 
probability take most exception. Mr. Shaw declares in favour 
of a perpetual rent for each holding, as opposed to a fluctua- 
ting rent fixed by periodical revaluation. He thinks that a 
changing rent will bring landlords and tenants into unpleasant 
collision with each other, while, as the term approaches for 
the periodical revision, the tenants will be tempted to allow 
the farms to run down, improvements will be discouraged, or, 
if made, tenants will find it impossible to resist the impression 
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that these improvements will form the ground of any increase 
that may be made to the rent. There would also be a great 
and increasing difficulty for any valuator, however honest, to 
disentangle the interests and estimate the various elements of 
value. On the contrary, by fixing the rent once for all, the 
strongest motive is given for improvement, all uncertainty is 
removed, and after the feelings excited by the first valuation 
have calmed down, there will be little room for further mis- 
understanding. Mr. Shaw is conscious that his scheme is open 
to objections. To the objection that a fixed rent would make 
the landlord a mere rent-charger and take away all motive for 
him to improve his estates, he shows very fairly that their 
outlay, even in their own showing, has been very small, and 
that, while they have profited by the national prosperity, 
they have contributed little to promote it. Besides, they are 
generally so largely encumbered that they are not able to do 
much in the way of substantial improvements. He meets 
another objection that the landlords would be surrendering the 
right of a prospective increasing rent by saying that rents are 
more likely to fall than to rise. We may justly regard the 
American competition as a cause likely to operate per- 
manently against British agriculture, so that the landlord, 
and not the tenant, would gain by perpetual rent fixed at 
the present figure. Yet Mr. Shaw, though he prefers this 
method, would not enforce it in cases where landlords and 
tenants would both prefer a system of periodical revaluation. 
On the whole, this would be the more reasonable plan, with a 
provision added that the revision should not occur except at 
long intervals, and that the tenant should not be called to pay 
an increased rent upon his own expenditure. The valuator 
ought to consider likewise the prices of labour and the cha- 
racter of the seasons. 

The O’Conor Don, in a separate report, suggests that the 
land question might be settled by the State advancing money 
to enable the tenant to purchase from the landlord his farm 
in perpetuity at a low rent. The proposal would be fair to the 
landlord, as it would compensate him for what he is asked to 
surrender, and give him a preference share or first charge on 
his estate, secured to him in the most perfect manner, while 
it would give the tenant fixity of tenure at a low rent. But 
the great objection to it is that a very large sum of money 
would have to be advanced by the State to carry out the 
scheme. 

We regret that the report of the Land Commissioners does 
not make any official suggestion regarding tenant-right in 
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grazing-lands, where an unreasonable increase of rent has 
often obliged a tenant to relinquish his holding and sell all his 
stock at a loss, the land judge being precluded from granting 


-him any compensation. Nor does the report touch the case 


of town-parks, where sharp agents have laid on rents far 
beyond the value of the lands, taking advantage of the fact 
that townspeople who make their money by trade are better 
able to pay than farmers, and cannot dispense with the accom- 
modation. Before the Land Act was passed, these town- 
parks like other agricultural holdings, were subject to tenant- 
right, but the Act abolished this right, the sequel being that 
in many instances the rents have been increased and the 
improvements confiscated without the tenant having had any 
remedy at law for the injury thus inflicted. 

Little attention has been given to the constitution of the 
Land Courts that must henceforth intervene between landlord 
and tenant in the adjustment of rent. We should recommend 
the fusion of all the existing Land Courts into a supreme Land 
Court, with local divisional courts, and, according to the plan 
already suggested, invest these courts with power, on applica- 
tion either from landlord or tenant, to settle a just rent 
according to the agricultural history of the estate and the 
holding, and to make it, according to the wise suggestion of 
the Irish Land Commissioners, a fixed rent for the period of 
not less than thirty-one years. 

We do not deem it necessary to offer any suggestions upon 
the scheme for turning occupying tenants into owners, as all 
parties are now agreed as to the expediency of trying the 
experiment, and as the recommendations of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s committee, which are substantially accepted by the 
Land Commissioners, will probably mark the lines upon which 
this part of the new measure will proceed. We believe this 
scheme will have a thoroughly conservative effect upon Ireland; 
for although it can only be gradually and partially realized, 
it must add many thousand peasants to the class which has 
a direct interest in upholding the rights of property, and in 
aiding instead of defeating the law. It will likewise more than 
revive that ideal relationship to the actual territory in which 
he lives which is the profoundest sentiment in the breast of 
an Irishman. The tenants will be free from the first day 
from all the ‘worrit’ of landlords and agents and from all 
annoyance, except from refusal or inability to pay the stipu- 
lated rent. They will have a full sense of property, and will 
be as likely as the French or Belgian peasantry to develop 
the fierce industry which characterizes the class of peasant- 
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owners. Parliament need not fear a conspiracy to refuse 
payments to the State. The purchasers under the Irish Tem- 
poralities Commissioners have behaved remarkably well under 
all the disastrous vicissitudes of three bad years. Mr. Godley, 
the secretary, testifies that out of the annual payment of 
£131,000 due the Commissioners for interest on money 
advanced to the 4,000 or 5,000 peasant-proprietors whom they 
have created in Ireland, the arrears due in the winter before 
last amounted only to £7,450, or less than six per cent. of the 
annual interest. There were 411 persons in arrears on the 
last day of 1880, owing an aggregate amount of £8,481 19s. 2d.; 
but when it is remembered that no abatements have been made 
like those made by private landlords, the result is exceedingly 
satisfactory. We believe with Sydney Smith that it will be a 
real political advantage to give the Irishman a stake in his 
couniry. 

We have thus touched upon the leading points of the difficult 
problem which our Ministers have undertaken to solve in the 
present session of Parliament. We shall not attempt to fore- 
cast the fate of a measure which has been so seriously delayed 
in its introduction by the tactics of an unscrupulous party; 
but if Mr. Gladstone can carry some such bill as we have 
outlined in these pages, he will have accomplished one of the 
greatest legislative achievements of his life. We have already 
mentioned a number of circumstances which encourage the 
hope that the House of Commons will deal in a comprehensive 
spirit with this vital question. There is a natural anxiety to 
know in what spirit the House of Lords will approach its dis- 
cussion. On four different occasions they have shown them- 
selves on questions of land to be, as Lord Derby has described 
them, a true House of Landlords. When an Artificial Drainage 
Bill for Ireland was sent up by the House of Commons in 1829, 
the Lords dropped it, though they passed an Arms Act in the 
very same year. The Commons passed Lord Stanley’s Com- 
pensation to Tenants Bill in 1845, but the Lords gave it such 
a Vigorous opposition that it, too, was allowed to drop. When 
Mr. Napier, an Irish Conservative lawyer, sent up four Land 
Bills for Ireland in 1854, the Lords passed the first three Bills, 
which were in every sense landlords’ Bills, giving relief and 
powers to owners of settled estates, but they had no hesitation 
in throwing out the Tenants Compensation Bill, which would 
have given some relief to an oppressed tenantry. It is true 
that they passed the Land Bill, 1870, but not till they had 
shorn it of several most important provisions, which, if passed, 
would have prevented some of the worst agrarian excesses of 
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the winter. We all remember how summarily, almost con- 
temptuously, they threw out the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill last year. The rejection of the Irish Land Bill of this 
year would be a tremendous event. It would not be the mere 
waste of a session ; it would not only bring the two Houses of 
Parliament into angry collision with results destined to be 
long memorable in the history of our constitution, leading, 
perhaps, to considerable changes in the composition of the 
Upper Chamber itself, but it would utterly sacrifice the 
interests of the Irish landlords, who would tind themselves 
unable to get their rents from an infuriated tenantry, while 
it would throw the country completely into the hands of 
agitators, and give an immense impetus to the movement for 
a Home Parliament in Ireland. 

We know of no objection to the passing of an effective 
land-measure so potent as that urged by the Conservatives, 
that it will be utterly powerless to allay the discontent of the 
Irish people, that it will only prepare the way for a fresh 
agitation, perhaps for a still more formidable attack than has 
as yet been made upon the union of these kingdoms. Mr. 
Parnell himself has suggested the form of the objection by 
frankly admitting that he hopes by getting rid of the landlords 
to dissolve the last link with Great Britain. We need hardly 
say that to any project of this sort we are steadfastly and 
implacably hostile, not only because it would be an almost 
pusillanimous surrender of empire and duty, but because it 
would involve the utter ruin of Ireland herself to place her 
at the mercy of all the crude conceptions, the futile dreams, 
and the bitter passions of the least cultivated, the least 
advanced, and the least energetic portion of her people. We 
cannot bring ourselves to believe, however, that the presence 
of the landlords is any guarantee for the continuance of the 
Union ; it is our conviction rather that they have endangered 
it more by their greed and their oppressions than all 
the agitators of the last fifty years by their violence and 
perversity ; on the contrary, we believe that a nation of 
peasant proprietors would be angrily conservative in relation 
to any agrarian change, and far less likely to pursue revolu- 
tionary courses. But just because we refuse to concede a 
Home Parliament to Ireland, we feel ourselves bound to do 
her the amplest justice ; if justice is persistently denied, the 
Union must be in danger ; but it is perfectly secure so long as 
Parliament is not afraid to legislate courageously for the 
maintenance of the people’s rights. There are many Home 
Rulers like Mr. Shaw, who are fighting for Home Rule while 
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they can get no justice for Ireland on any other lines, but 
would probably acquiesce in the Union if they could get a 
sound land law and a satisfactory system of local government. 
To say, therefore, that we ought not to concede the present 
demands of the Irish people, to say that the last state of 
Ireland will be worse than the first, notwithstanding all our 
concessions, is to say that a lever can be as powerful without 
a fulcrum as with a fulcrum. It is quite possible we may 
fail utterly to win back a people whom we bitterly wronged in 
the past—a people nourishing a hereditary feeling of hatred 
and disaffection, which is the most hopeless of all, because 
it has no seat toward which our attack can be directed ; but 
our manifest duty nevertheless is to do justice. We must do 
what is right and wise unflinchingly, and let loyalty follow if 


it will, while we refuse to purchase loyalty either by folly or © 


wrong. The Government, therefore, can afford to maintain 
the calmness of power and wisdom ; unswayed by passion, 
unmoved by temper, not dispirited by disappointment, careless 
alike of ingratitude or unjust reproach, its opportunity is at 
hand to scatter abroad over Ireland seeds that will germinate 
in a glorious harvest of peace and prosperity. It will be able 
likewise to impose the new order of things with an authority 
that shall wrest the government of the country out of the hands 
of class conspiracies of all sorts, and gain for the principle of 
law the dignity and strength of impartial justice. T% ¢. 


Art. VIII.—Independency and the State. 


Ir is with societies and Churches as with men ; to know their 
ideals is to know the best part of their character. What they 
aim at being and achieving is a far better index of their 
spiritual qualities and capabilities than what they actually 
are and do. Their ideal is their own, and for it they are 
directly and altogether responsible, but in their actual being 
only so much of it is realized as the conditions of time and 
the conflicts or limitations of place permit. Yet history ought 
to be a process of realization—ought to show the action of the 
ideal at once within and without the society or Church. 
Where there is life there must be as much power in the 
organism to modify the environment asin the environment to 
modify the organism; and where it fails to do so, it must, if 
social, be one that has wakes or paralyzed its energies 
NO. CXLYI. 
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by futile fantasies rather than braced and directed them by 
noble and realizable ideals. Not that impracticable ideals are 
bad; on the contrary, they may be better and more helpful 
to the world than the most successful scheme. The dream of 
a golden age, the vision of a city of God floating before the 
imagination of man as a glorious possibility towards which 
he must with all his energies and through all his ages con- 
tinue to work, certain that, though it ever retreats, it is yet 
being ever approached, is, in its power to repress the worst and 
quicken the best in him, a more potent factor for good 
than all the economical methods or schemes hitherto pro- 
pounded for accumulating or distributing wealth. These 
may show certain conditions of well-being, but the other 
tends directly to the creation of the men who at once make 
and enjoy the conditions. While, then, the ideal of a society 
or Church is the best revelation of its character, it is not to 
be measured by the degree in which it has been realized, but 
by the degree in which it has ameliorated the conditions, 
political, social, intellectual, moral, and religious, amid which 
it has lived, and yet remains an unrealized idea, capable of 
inspiring with new enthusiasm in the cause of human happi- 
ness—in behalf of the wronged, but against the wrong. 

Now, it were too large a matter to discuss Independency 
from this point of view; yet this is the only point of view 
from which it is possible to do justice to its meaning and 
mission. It is here that its positive character comes out; 
what it is as a polity, and a polity that seeks to have the 
reign or kingdom of God realized on earth, not in an ecclesi- 
astical organization, identified with religion and worked in its 
name, but by the regeneration of men and the consequent 
regeneration of the families, the societies, and the States they 


constitute. The great concern of Independency is men, the 


making of men, and through them the making of a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein shall dwell righteousness. 
It works through the individual, but not simply for the 
individual, seeks his good as a means rather than as a mere 
end in itself. It believes that its polity, instituted and ad- 
ministered by Christian men, is the most flexible and educative 
of polities, the least capable of being perverted from spiritual 
and ethical to formal and interested ends, the most able to 
exercise Christian manhood and teach it how to apply Chris- 
tian principles to all matters alike of policy and practice, and 
the best qualified to keep the sensuous elements and accidents 
of religion in the background, while holding its living truths 
and creative ideals ever to the front. In the controversies 
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and conflicts of the hour the deepest and most determinative 
principles are seldom remembered ; yet without the principles 
the controversies are simply bitterness and pain. Here it is 
our purpose, without descending into the arena of living 
ecclesiastical strife, to discuss Independency and its ideal in 
relation to the English State and people. 

But in order to discuss fairly and intelligibly this question, 
we must deal with one or two preliminary matters. The 
polity of a Church must be judged not simply from the stand- 
point of the Church as a society organized on the basis of 
common beliefs, but still more from its relation, on the one 
hand, to the religion, and, on the other, to its ends, both 
proximate and ultimate. The best polity for a Church as 
an aggressive and proselytizing, or political and ambitious 
society, may be the worst for the religion as a series of Divine 
truths and principles, facts and doctrines, creating and govern- 
ing the spiritual and moral life of man. The system most suc- 
cessful in multiplying members may be most disastrous to the 
faith that works by love towards perfect obedience. Hence 
we must not allow statistics or standards of social or com- 
mercial utility to determine the value of an ecclesiastical 
polity ; we must look at it through the nature and ends, spirit 
and purpose of the religion. The best polity is the polity that 
best interprets and realizes these. 

But while this defines the standpoint, it is necessary to 
limit the discussion. What concerns us here is the relation 
of a given ecclesiastical polity to the State. But we shall best 
discover what this is by first determining a few general 
principles. _ 

Note, then, that religion has a definite relation to the State, 
but a relation that in the Christian is almost the exact 
antithesis of the one common to almost all ancient religions. 
They were, as-a rule, national, not universal; stood as an 
indissoluble element of the collective organism, inseparable 
from the history, customs, corporate being, and action of the 
nation. In Greece and Rome religion was not so much a 
concern of the State as a part of it, an element of its being, a 
function, a feature, of the body politic. The two had risen 
and grown together, and the people owned the gods just as 
they owned the fathers and the fatherland. The religion 
represented the dignity of the State, symbolized the Divine 
guidance and protection, but did not command its morals or 
exercise authority over its conscience. Services of the gods 
did not mean moral obedience ; worship did not involve clean 
hands and pure hearts. The gods were as faulty and fallible 
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as the men, and were jealous of their own honour, but not of 
human conduct. The ancient State thus contained religion 
and cared for it, resenting neglect of the gods as an insult 
and evil to the city, its laws, and customs. But Christianity 
introduced an essentially different notion of religion, and so 
of its relation to the State. The religion was a revelation, 
the creation of a God who was the God of no single people, 
but the Creator and Sovereign of all. As a revelation it was 
revolutionary and authoritative ; did not come to preserve the 
old, but to create the new, to work changes everywhere and 
in everything, to bring earth, alike as regards its kingdoms 
and its persons, into harmony with the will of God. ‘The 
States it was to change it could not allow to command; 
incorporation into them had been its death. And this rela- 
tion of independence and authority was not an accident of its 
birth, but a permanent necessity to it. What is absorbed by 
the State cannot stand above the State clad in the authority 
of the righteous and reigning God; and can as little extend 
beyond it, save by the extension of the State, either through 
conquest or political arts and ways. Let us suppose Plato’s 
Republic, the most perfect ideal of a Church-State ever 
imagined, realized. The State is a kingdom of God, its 
great end being to educate men to virtue and happiness, to 
open their senses and turn their eyes towards a higher and 
more spiritual world, to exalt and ennoble its citizens by the 
vision of a blessed immortality. To accomplish this it needs 
kings who are philosophers, and philosophers who can be 
made kings, able not only to rule in wisdom, but to distribute 
throughout the commonwealth the wisdom by which they rule, 
till every citizen becomes as wise as they. But how unite the 
two functions ? — Philosophy can seek and speak the truth 
only so long as independent; once it becomes an adjunct of { 
kinghood its freedom is gone, and, working for hire, is changed 
into sophistry. Then, for the king to teach philosophy and 
enforce its doctrines were for the king to abolish it ; it exists 
only for the spirit and by the spirit that is free, must be freely 
loved and served to be loved and served at all. Philosophic 
despotism would be fatal to philosophy, because fatal to 
freedom. An infallible despot were a calamity to man, for he 
would repress reason rather than exercise it. And these 
things are a parable; the religion absorbed into the State is 
annihilated. It must remain distinct and independent that 
it may speak with authority and without favour, be, as it were, 
the will of God living and active in the earth. 

But to be independent of the State is one thing; to have 
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no concern with it another. It is because its concern is s0 
great that its independence is a necessity. The State is not 
simply the sovereign or the government, but the corporate 
people, making laws, administering resources, dispensing 
justice, acting among the nations like a colossal individuality. © 
Now, it is a notion as old as Aristotle that for individuals and 
states the chief good is one and identical, to be realized in 
each case on the same conditions and by the same means.* 
For each it is the happiness that consists in doing well 
possible only as a life of action, but action as created and 
regulated by philosophy.t We need but to modify his idea to 
express the truth. The end of the State is the happiness of 
all its citizens, but this can be reached only as citizens and 
State move together, have unity of life and action, the same 
standard of right, sense of duty, qualities of motive, and 
measure of conduct. If the bases of public and private 
morality, the ends of public and private action, differ, then 
the unity of State and citizen so necessary to the happiness 
of both is impossible, and the life of regulated and righteous 
conduct the same. Now, a common basis of morality and 
common ends of action are possible only in and through 
religion ; the commanding influence of a faith that can unify 
individual and corporate life by unifying their principles and 
ideals of conduct. But to do this the religion must be the 
sovereign of both person and State. Any theory that gives 
to the State the right to determine and regulate the religion, 
denies to religion authority over the State, reduces it to a 
mere component part of the civil organism, allowed a place 
for purposes political and social. A religion of absolute truth 
cannot permit any State to settle, legislatively or otherwise, 
its right to live; it can command the State only as its right 
to live is independent of the State. But this independence 
carries more with it than may at once be seen. If the polity, 
the institutions, and agencies which religion creates, and 
through which it works, become dependent on the State, her 
own independence is but a name. Where the spirit is denied 
the power to determine the forms and vehicles of its life it is 
enslaved. 

But this raises another point. While the religion must be 
free to create its own polity, this polity must be a matter of 
cardinal importance alike to the religion and the State. 
Where religion appeals to faith and lives by persuasion, it can 
act on the State only through the citizens, 7.¢., only as it is 
able to create from among them a society governed by its 


* Ethica Nic. I. ii. 8. t Pol. VII. iii. 7. 
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rinciples, obedient to its laws, and constituted according to 
its polity. To reverse the process, and attempt to act directly 
on the citizens through the State, were to work an essential 
change in the religion, to lift it out of the category of the 
‘rational and ethical, real only as it wins the intellect and 
penetrates the conscience, into the region of the instituted 
and statutory, which stands and binds only by virtue of a 
legislative or legal decree. But this were a change equal to 
the abolition of Christianity. To believe it because it has 
been legislatively imbedded in the constitution is simply to 
conform to the civil order, is not to believe and obey the 
religion of Christ. But conformity to an ecclesiastical polity, 
which does not spring out of faith in the religion, or even 
necessarily imply it, is a disaster to the moral nature of man, 
and the death of all the spiritual and ethical elements in the 
religious life. If, then, the normal order is to be followed, 
and the action to be on the State through the citizens, the 
cardinal place of the polity is at once apparent. It represents, 
~ on the one hand, the method in which the religion works, is 
the vehicle that bears and distils its influence, important for 
its own sake as well as for what it carries ; and, on the other, 
the political ideal of the religion, the society and social order 
it would create, its power to organize the moral activities and 
direct the lives of its people. The polity is thus, as it were, 
mediation between religion and the State, the summary of 
the agencies and means by which the first endeavours to 
translate its principles of truth and righteousness into the 
laws and conduct of the second. aa 

The position in which the polity stands makes it necessary 
that it be measured by a double standard—its relation on the 
one side to the religion, on the other to the State. The 
ideally perfect polity is, as we have seen, the one that best 
expresses the spirit and serves the ends of the religion, able 
to make its humanest and most sovereign principles and aims 
play most powerfully on the heart and conscience of the State. 

Now, as regards the first relation, it is hardly too much to 
say that an elaborate polity means a decadent religion; the 
moment the body and its conservation become the chief 
concerns the soul begins to perish. And this is explicable 
enough. Highly organized systems or societies have too 
many interests to be altogether magnanimous, are too deeply 
committed to an established order, and too jealous of 
possessed rights, to be purely religious in spirit or moral in 
aim. The ethical systems that have most affronted at once 
morality and religion have been those constructed in the 
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interests of an ecclesiastical corporation, laboriously built up 
and administered on the notion that it was identical with 
religion. The stupendous crimes which have been done in 
its name have sprung from the same confusion, the idea that - 
the polity men elaborate and administer is or incorporates 
the religion of God. Indeed, the problem of the Christian 
ages may be said to be—to find a polity that will allow the 
spirit and truth of Christ to live as spirit and as truth, work- 
ing in gentle strength and humble dignity as He worked, 
penetrating and commanding the State not by becoming a 

tate, but by penetrating and commanding the men who 
compose it. The political system whose main thought is, 
‘Salvation through me,’ or ‘only through my agents and 
agencies does God distribute His grace,’ is but the apotheosis 
of a human institution, the more faulty for its claim to be 
Divine because it is the more certain where it is so esteemed 
to deprave and pervert the moral sense; but the political 
system whose main concern is to be the home and school of 
spirits directly related to God and immediately responsible to 
Him, which as a system confers in its own right no grace, 
works no salvation, but professes only to speak truth to the 
conscience and to urge the heart to the love of God, is a 
system that by its very institutional simplicity magnifies the 
religious principles and ends for which it lives. Kant has 
well remarked that where a Church has been so organized as 
to create artificial orders and virtues, a clergy that as a clergy 
are more sacred than the laity, the inevitable tendency is to 
spread moral unreality through all the regions and phases o 
life ; ‘ unobserved, the familiarity with hypocrisy (Gewohnung 
an Heuchelei) corrupts the honesty and fidelity of the citizens, 
draws them into the sham performance (Scheindienst) even of 
civil duties, and, like all ill-applied principles, produces the 
precise contrary of what was intended.’ * 

And at this point the significance of the second relation— 
that to the State—becomes apparent. That Church polity 
which tends least to the creation of unreal virtues, most to 
the production of a religious spirit at once sanely active and 
socially dutiful, must be the polity which creates the best 
sort of citizens for the State. And the polity which tends 
least to the creation of an imperium in imperio, a State with 
separate interests and divided allegiance within the State, 
and most to the enunciation and enforcement of the religious 
principles that secure order and liberty, justice and progress 


. * ‘Religion innerh. der Greuzen d. blossen Vernunft,’ p. 365, vol. vi. (Barten- 
steine’s edition, 1839.) 
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in law and politics, is the polity which most contributes at 
once to its happiness and permanence. If Church and State 
are ever made rivals, if the claims and duties, the interests 
and aims of the one are ever set in radical opposition to those 
of the other, then deep wrong is done to both, and the urgent 
need is, if the first be the wrong one, reformation, but if the 
second, revolution. Bossuet said* ‘The Church of Jesus 
Christ sojourns as a stranger among all the peoples of the 
world; she has no particular laws touching political society.’ 
But a doctrine of this sort stands in profound contradiction to 
the mind of Christ, whose kingdom was like a piece of leaven, 
permeating the mass in which it was hid till the whole was 
leavened, whose society was to be the light and salt of the 
earth. Bossuet’s doctrine is infidelity of the worst kind— 
infidelity to the moral aims, the rights, prerogatives, and pur- 
poses of Christ the King. The Church that renounces its 
duty to the State renounces its allegiance to Him, and her 
best virtues, hardly distinguishable from vices, become alto- 
gether of the selfish or monkish sort, ‘ fugitive and cloistered, 
unexercised and unbreathed,’ more afraid of being soiled by 
the world than inspired by the love that would save it. It 
‘creates, too, a deplorable schism in the spirit and conscience 
of man ; lays the basis for those political theories that degrade 
the statesman below the churchman, enable the ecclesiastic 
to demand absolute obedience to his own laws and to enforce 
it by the sanctions and sanctities of the Divine. M. de Toc- 
queville expresses, in a letter to Madame Swetchine, his 
astonishment that Christian priests so rarely appeal to the 
grand passions and associations of patriotism, to the love of 
fatherland and people, with the duties and hopes they involve. 
Devotion to these was to him a species of religion ; to see in- 
difference to them esteemed a virtue by the religious was to 
him a puzzle and a shame. His large-minded patriotism 
made him feel, with the tragic poet— 


kai peiZor’ Soric avri Tie abrov marpag 
girov vouiter, rovroy ovdapod 


and his natural piety was shocked at the idea that the Church 
could despise love of country, and demand its suppression, or 
even sacrifice. But what he lamented was only the logical 
result of the doctrine which made religion culminate in a 
polity, which had ends altogether its own, and was organized 
and administered on the notion that the religion existed for 


* ‘Panégyrique de S. Thomas de Contorbéry.’ (E&uvres, p. 583, vol. xvi. 
(Versailles edition.) 
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the polity rather than the polity for the religion. The very 
perfection of the splendid political organization men call 
Catholicism was fatal to the pure and silent yet creative 
action in man and State of the principles and facts that 
constitute the religion of Christ. 

But is not this evil cured, this cruel isolation and selfish 
concern for its own interests made utterly impossible, when 
the Church is not identified, but allied with the State ; not 
lost in it, but legislatively connected, while still remaining a 
Church, or incorporated with it? This is a point to be deter- 
mined by the other member of the relation—Can the Church 
when so associated best serve the religion? This question 
was, by anticipation, answered in the discussion as to the 
relation of religion to the State. In order to serve religion, 
a society must be free to obey it, to follow the guidance of its 
own native and immanent spirit. To be allied with the State 
is not only to love the freedom necessary to the healthy and 
spontaneous development of the religion alike in thought and 
action, in principle and practice, but also so to bind the 
ecclesiastical to the civil institutions as to make both civil, 
bring both within the operation of the laws and passions 
that govern secular politics; to turn the churchman from the 
teacher and preacher of righteousness, who measures the 
conduct of men and nations by the laws of the eternal, and 
speaks that he may quicken the conscience to censure of 
wrong and approbation of right, into the mere politician who 
judges all parties and principles and movements by their 
relation to the cycle of institutions he calls his Church. The 
inevitable tendency is to magnify the polity, to lose sight of 
the religion of Christ, with all its fine moral humanities, in 
devotion to what is but a federation of ancient societies, too 
heavily burdened with inherited interests and privileges to 
speak with the freedom and act with the magnanimity proper 
to the Christian spirit. The men who think a State without a 
Church were a State without religion, only show that they have 
need to regard the question not as one of established insti- 
tutions, but of principles and the history which illustrate their 
action. State Churches are not the best Churches for the 
State unless they are the best Churches for religion, for the 
creation of the nobler and more generous civie virtues, of the 
wisest and most elevated political principles, for the genera- 
tion of the forces latent in the Christian faith, most promotive 
of national freedom, progress, and happiness. And these are 
points we may well leave history to determine. 

Now this brings us to the question with which the discus- 
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sion started—the relation of Independence and its ideal to 
the English State and people. Here is a given Church polity, 
a given theory as to how the Christian society ought to be 
constituted that it may do the will of Christ, what in the 
three hundred years during which it has been struggling 
after realization in England has been its action and the ten- 
dencies of its action, so far as they concern civil and political 
progress? The question is too large to be answered ex- 
haustively within our limits, but enough may be done to 
illustrate the principles and positions maintained in the pre- 
liminary description. 

It is necessary that we clearly conceive the problem, at 
once political and religious, that was exercising the mind of 
England at the time Independency was born. The Reforma: 
tion had come and worked a more radical revolution than men 
knew. It had disturbed not only the old order, but the very 
basis on which it rested. The disturbance seemed reduced to 
a minimum in England, where the ancient framework stood, 
and the royal was simply substituted for the papal supremacy. 
But the moderate change only the more complicated the 
political situation. It forced the sovereign into a radically 
false position, one fruitful of the gravest constitutional ques- 
tions. The wars of the Roses had made no end of king- 
makers, and the fall of the barons had been the rise of the 
Crown. A feeble aristocracy means a powerful monarchy, 
and so the wars that weakened the ancient nobility helped to 
create the Tudor despotism. This appeared to be fitly com- 
pleted when to the civil the ecclesiastical supremacy was 
added, and the sovereignty of Church and State united in one 
head. But consciences are ill subjects to rule, especially 
policies, at a time when, and after a sleep of ages, they had 
been so deeply stirred as in the sixteenth century. It was but 
natural that men who had denied the old and awful authority 
of a pope should doubt the new and provisional authority of 
aking. The very degree in which consciences were moved 
created variety of belief, and out of the variety come ques- 
tions as to the right the sovereign had to prevent or conduct, 
stay or further, the work of reformation. The new order had 
its apologists and its critics, the latter assailing it either | 
because it had gone too far or did not go far enough. The 
former apologist was Richard Hooker, a name honoured by 
all who love the pure and beautiful in spirit, and admire 
noble thoughts clothed in speech that is like rich and stately 
music. The party wishful of more radical change is best 
represented by Thomas Cartwright, a figure large and noble 
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enough to stand, unashamed, alongside even Richard Hooker. 
In their theoretical principles they radically differed, in one im- 
portant point in practical politics they agreed. The Anglican 
laid the basis of his argument in nature and natural law; but 
while it remained there, it was too general to have any special 
relevance to his case. History and expediency, the rights of 
a society endowed and guided like the Church, the principles 
of order implied and illustrated in all realized polities, the 
powers that must be possessed if life is to be expounded and 
maintained, furnished him with his main pleas in defence of 
the Church. But the Puritan turned from nature and 
history, from human polities and expediencies, to what was 
to him the final and infallible authority—the ideal that stood 
before Him in the Word of God. According to it must the 
Church be constituted. But he found it in the Old Testament 
rather than the New, in the Mosaic theocracy rather than the 
apostolical éxxAnoia. His dream had been realized in the 
State of Calvin rather than in the Churches of Paul and John. 
But while they thus differed they here agreed—both recog- 
nised the authority of the king. The Anglican was satisfied 
with the religion he had established, but the Puritan aimed 
at persuading him to establish another. Neither contested 
his power, yet they recognized it with a fundamental differ- 
ence. The Anglican confessed a real royal supremacy, but 
the Puritan regarded the king as only the minister of the 
Divine will and word, which the Church had to interpret for 
him. There both stood, the one pleading that the instituted 
order was well, but the other that it was idolatrous, corrupt, 
evil, and ought to be abolished, that another and more scrip- 
tural might occupy its place. And while they argued what 
many thought, the work of God stood still. 

For men of sensitive consciences, intensely in earnest about 
religion, fearful of idolatry, jealous of Rome and of everything 
that looked or inclined thither, zealous for manners and 
morals, purity of life as well as the purity of the faith, found 
themselves oppressed and paralyzed by the polity and order 
which had been instituted in the reformed Church of England. 
And so they began to ask—Has this Church been rightly 
constituted ? By what warrant, according to what standard, 
has it been done? Did the apostles consult Cesar before 
they founded Churches or wait on his will? If they had 
done so, would Barnabas and Paul, would Peter or John, have 
ever planted the Churches of Asia and the islands of Greece 
or Italy? And was Cesar allowed to determine their con- 
stitution, to make and administer their laws? Then, how 
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were the Churches formed? Was it by processes of compre- 
hension, or by conversions and out of the converted? Wero 
they not selected societies, composed of men who had been 
persuaded to become obedient to the faith? And were not 
the apostolic idea and method the alone right? Was it pos- 
sible that, unless the one was followed and the other realized, 
the religion of England could be the religion of Christ and 
His apostles ? 

These were the questions that created Independency. Its 
cardinal idea was, on one side, its doctrine of the Church, 
on another, its conception of religion. In the first there 
were three determinative elements. A Church is (1) a society 
of the godly, or of men who believe and piously live ; (2) is 
capable of extension only by the means that produce faith or 
create godliness, and (8) is autonomous and authoritative, 
endowed with all the legislative and administrative powers 
needed for its maintenance and order. And the conception 
of religion contained the same ideas—godliness was a matter 
for the individual conscience ; its consecration and extension 
the duty of every Christian man, obedience to it, performance 
of all it enjoined his most personal concern, for which he 
was directly responsible to God. In these ideas Robert 
Browne, Barrow, Greenwood, Francis Johnson, Henry Ains- 
worth, John Robinson, Henry Jacob, and all the early 
Independents, agreed. They believed that every society of 
godly men gathered together in order to worship God in 
Christ was a Church. They believed that the kingdom of 
God was to come not by the action of the magistrate or the 
political inclusion of whole parishes, but by the pure preaching 
and godly living of the faithful. They believed that societies 
so created and constituted were independent, over them in 
matters religious neither bishop nor presbytery nor magis- 
trate had any authority to exercise coercion or control. 

Now, it would be interesting to compare this independent 
polity, in its first crude conception, with the Anglican and 
Genevan polities. Here, for example, is Hooker’s fine state- 
ment of his idea— 


We hold that, seeing there is not any man of the Church of England 
but the same man is also a member of the Commonwealth, nor any 
member of the Commonwealth which is not also of the Church of 
England, therefore as in a figure triangle the base doth differ from the 
sides thereof, and yet one and the self-same line is both a base and also a 
side; a side simply, a base if it chance to be the bottom and underlie the 
rest: so, albeit proportions and actions of one do cause the name of a 
Commonwealth, qualities and functions of another sort the name of the 
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Church, to be given to a multitude, yet one and the self-same multitude 
may in such sort be both. * 


How comprehensive and large-minded this seems! What 
a splendid idea of a Church—immense, complex, varied, rich 
with a nation’s resources, and strong in the strength of its 
massive and masterly genius, especially when placed alongside 
the mean and ignoble ‘ company of believers,’ or ‘ covenanted 
society of the faithful,’ which was all the despised Brownists 
had to offer in its place! But fill out the two ideas, and then 
let us see which is the sublimer. Were the Church but a 
State, were it laden with no universal and eternal truths richer 
and diviner than the thoughts of any people; did it bear no 
transcendental ideas and ambitions of a range so infinite as 
to shame into insignificance the aims and aspirations of the 
most exalted nations ; did it care no more for character than 
the State cares ; were its honours reserved for capacity and 
favour rather than saintliness, then Hooker’s idea might be 
as noble as the other is poor and mean. But the Church of 
England is infinitely more than even the commonwealth of 
England. To Hooker each was but a polity, a political 
system into which the English people had been formed or 
organized. He says, indeed, ‘We name a society a com- 
monwealth in regard of some regiment or policy under which 
men live; a Church for the truth of that religion which 
they profess.’ t But the fundamental points in his distinction 


-he forgot in his discussion. To profess a religion is a personal 


act, must be voluntarily and consciously done to be done at all ; 
but this was precisely what could not happen or be allowed 
to happen in Hooker’s theory of the Church. To him ‘one 
society is both the Church and commonwealth,’ t and, as a 
necessary result, ‘our Church hath dependence from the chief 
in our commonwealth.’ But this was to transform the pro- 
fession of religion into a matter of loyalty, and to identify 
Nonconformists with rebellion. Responsibility to the king 
supplanted responsibility to God, godliness became a species 
of political obedience, and the Church was emptied of its 
transcendental and ethical ideals that it might be organized 
into a system which was all the more civil that it was so 
intensely sacerdotal. 

But now let us turn to the idea that looks so mean beside 
Hooker’s majestic conception. Independency said, A Church 
is a company of believers, a covenanted society of the godly. 


* ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ vol. ii. p. 382. (Ed. 1825.) 
t+ Ibid. p. 386. t Ibid. p. 889. 
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But what did this signify? Did it not articulate a con. 
ception of God, of His methods and ends, of the dignity of 
man, of an ‘unrealized but realizable spiritual order, far 


sublimer than was expressed in Hooker’s ecclesiastical ideal? j 


The systems must be judged not by their immediate and 
sensible attributes, but by their inherent principles, essential 
tendencies, and ultimate results. The Anglican emphasized 
the idea of the Church, its unity, authority, order; but the 
Independent emphasized the idea of religion, the personal 
relation of God to the soul and the soul to God, aimed at 
making it feel in every moment, for every act, directly 
responsible to Him, embosomed in the Infinite, a child of the 
Eternal, able to use all sensuous things, even such as were 
sacred, as means of discipline or instruments of godliness, 
but never as necessities for the spirit. The Anglican dwelt 
fondly on the notion of political uniformity and a political 
obedience, a uniform law in Church as in State, with its 
graded orders and regulated ministries, each created and 
sanctioned by acts political while ecclesiastical; but the 
Independent loved the dream of spiritual unity and moral 
obedience, held enforced uniformity to be the mother of 
hypocrisy and all unrealities, fiercely hated the ecclesiastical 
conformity that too often allowed, and even rewarded, a faith 
without ‘godliness, strenuously disbelieved in the sanctity of 
sensuous forms in religion, and orders created or dignities con- 
ferred by ordination, and as strenuously believed in the sanctity 
of saintliness and the priesthood of universal Christian men. 
The Anglican made obedience to the Church a question for 
the magistrate, bound the sovereign and the Church in 
relations that placed the sovereign above its discipline and 
placed the Church under his authority ; but the Independent 
made obedience to God the distinctive characteristic of the 
religious, the Church independent of the magistrate, the 
sovereign able to exercise no authority over it, with no 
standing in it as a prince, only as a man, as such amenable 
to it for his conduct, liable, like other men, to censure for 
ungodliness, or to honour if he did well. The ideals were 
opposites, but Independency had throughout incomparably 
the nobler, where understood appealing most mightily at once 
to the conscience and imagination of man. It seized with 
unexampled force the ethical significance of religion, bound 
godliness to faith, and made conformity to the Divine will the 
supreme condition of continuance in the Church. It held in 
the loftiest scorn the systems that magnified office, that 
revered dignity rather than character, that enforced Chureh 
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discipline as if it were a matter of civil law, and was more 


jealous of the order of the magistrate than the honour of God. 


‘And with all the blended energy and patience of large con- 
viction, it laboured in obscurity and amid reproach to make 
religion the concern of the religious, to persuade the godly to 
live unto God and for man, to form themselves into brother- 
hoods, to live in amity towards each other, in fidelity to the 
State, and in righteousness towards all men. And they so 
believed and lived in the hope that thus the kingdom of God 
would most surely come, and His will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven. 

And, now, what was the action of this ideal on the English 
State? The point whence its action must be studied is this 
—it introduced a new conception of the relation of religion to 
the magistrate ; of religion, I say, rather than of the Church. 
It was a denial of the magistrates’ authority over religion, an 
assertion of its authority over him. These stood indissolubly 
together, were but the negative and positive aspects of the 
same idea. Religion was too Divine a thing to be used by 
any mere political person for political purposes, to be ordered 
and administered in the methods and for the ends of the mere 
statesman ; it was an authority so absolute and universa as 
to require equal obedience in all persons and estates, as to be 
incapable of accepting any homage other than godliness. 
Over against the Anglican idea of conformity to the ecclesi- 
astical institution it placed the idea of conformity to the 
Divine will, with all that is implied as to the supremacy of 
conscience, the sacredness of personal convictions, the right 
of the individual reason or judgment, the inviolable sanctity 
of the region where God ruled and man obeyed. This was 
an idea that made religion a new force in the State. It was 
equal to its political enfranchisement. Hitherto it had been 
imprisoned, as it were, in a body politic. By Catholicism it 
had been identified with the papal system, and the often 
immoral will of the Church had been enforced on men and 
states as the will of God. By Anglicanism it had been 
incorporated in a State Church, which made spiritual too 
nearly the equivalent of civil obedience, and too much re- 
spected or depended on the sovereign to be able to assert 
the supreme right and authority of religion. But with In- 
dependency all was different. The polity was unable to com- 
mand or coerce in the State, and it declared the State could 
not command or coerce in religion the pious and tender con- 
science of the godly. It could not become an organized political 
unity without ceasing to be. Corporate action was so impos- 
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sible to it that it escaped the fatal temptation of the Free 
Churchman, that he be permitted to legislate for a State that 
he will not allow to legislate for him. The strength of In- 
dependency was, as it were, its weakness as a body. It had 
no ecclesiastical ambitions ; its ambitions were all religious. 
In the Churches, godliness was the great thing; its creation 
and development their supreme duty. Men who believed 
were bound to be good; good men were the salt of the earth, 
needful to its weal. Happiness was possible only as holiness 
was realized ; and as to the pure all things were pure, so the 
righteous man must be righteous in everything, a saint while 
a citizen, a citizen while a saint. And so Independency 
forced to the front the idea that the convinced, pious, God- 
fearing man was the best citizen, that his duty was to make 
the State as religious as himself, which it could be, not by 
enforced conformity, but by becoming just in its laws, upright 
in its judgments, righteous in its conduct at home and abroad. 
As its Church was a society of saints, its State ideal was a 
nation of righteous men living and acting righteously. Crom- 
well’s model army, composed of men of spirit, convinced, 
devout men, who fought as unto God, expressed the mind and 
pursued the method of Independency. Its strong and true 
belief, sublime as true, was, Create righteous citizens, and the 
State will realize righteousness ; and with less than righteous- 
ness everywhere it could not be satisfied. For as Milton, its 
great poet and prophet, has fitly said, ‘A commonwealth 
ought to be but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty 
growth and stature of an honest man, as big and compact in 
virtue as in body; for look, what the grounds and causes are 
of single happiness to one man, the same ye shall find them 
to a whole State.’ * The whole life, public and private, pene- 
trated and regulated by religion unto righteousness is the 
Independent ideal. 

But the obligation to godliness for the nation and individual 
alike was not the only thing Independency emphasized ; it 
emphasized no less the immediacy and inviolable sanctity of 
the relations in which religion and conscience stand, and 
ought to be allowed to stand, to each other. While it affirmed 
the lordship of the conscience over the magistrate, it denied 
the lordship of the magistrate over the conscience ; and so by 
placing religion, not as organized polity, but as the authori- 
tative and normative principle of life, over the State, refused 
to the State the right either to institute or regulate, to alter 


* «Of Reformation in England,’ book ii, p. 11. Works (Ed. 1834.) 
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or control the religion. Lecky* has argued that toleration is 
the child of scepticism, possible only in an age when men have 
grown conscious of the difficulties that beset belief. But here 
he errs. Toleration is not only possible, but necessary, the 
moment religion is made a matter for the conscience rather 
than the magistrate, but impossible the moment it becomes 
an affair of the magistrate rather than the conscience. The 
period of most victorious certainty in the Christian Church 
was also the period when it most strenuously pleaded for 
religious freedom. The Fathers before Constantine understood 
that men compelled to embrace a religidn were only coerced 
into hypocrisy, and they reproved the persecutions of Rome 
by affirming the supremacy of the conscience. So Tertullian 
argued t that to take away religious liberty. and forbid free 
choice of worship was to promote impiety, for no man, much 
less a God, would care for a compulsory, which could only be 
a hateful because hated, homage. And again, he maintains ¢ 
that it is a common human right and prerogative of nature 
that every man should worship God according to his own 
convictions ; that it is no religious thing to compel to religion, 
which must be spontaneously embraced to be embraced at all. 
And the older faith had in the hour of fatal transition its 
witnesses in the noblest of the then Fathers. So Athanasius : || 
‘It is an evidence that men want confidence in their own 
faith, when they use force and constrain men against their 
wills. It is the devil’s method, because there is no truth in 
him, to work with hatchet and sword.’ And Hilary of 
Poitiers lamented § the degeneracy of the days when the 
Divine faith was recommended by an appeal to an earthly 
name, and the name of Christ made to seek the protection of 
a crowned head, as if He Himself had become impotent and 
helpless. Finely he told Constantius: { ‘ You govern that all 
may enjoy sweet liberty; only by permitting each to live 
wholly according to his own convictions can peace be re- 
stored to the Church,’ ‘God is the Lord of the universe, and. 
requires not an obedience which is forced;’ and he even 
charged** the emperor with burdening the altar of God with 
the gold of the State. And Lactantius tt in a noble and 
eloquent passage, argued that only reason, never compulsion, 
availed in religion, which could be defended not by slaying, 


* ‘History of Rationalism in Europe,’ vol. ii. p. 56 ff. (5th Ed.) 
t ‘ Apologeticus,’ c. 24. ¢ ‘Ad Scapulam,’ c. 2. || Hist. Arian. § 3. 
; ‘Contra Arianos,’ ii. 594. (Ed. Veron. 1730.) 
| ‘Ad Constant.’ lib. i. ¢. 1. ** Tbid. i. 10. 
tt ‘Instit. Div.’ v. 20. 
. NO. CXLVI. 380 
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but by dying ; not by wasting, but by suffering; not by in- 
justice, but by fidelity. Nothing was so much a matter of 
free choice as religion: where the heart does not love to 
serve, there it is not. 

Now the Fathers who so argued believed religion to be 
spiritual; what they argued against was its materialization 
by the power over it being transferred from the spirits where 
it lived and reigned to the imperial cabinet, where intrigue 
held sway and churchmen lost in the game of politics the 
simplicity of their early faith and character. An imperial 
policy disguised in ecclesiastical terms and forms can never 

e tolerant; a spirit devoted to godliness, hating as radically 
evil and futile all ungodly methods and means for promoting 
it, can never be intolerant. Independency, as an endeavour 
to realize the most ancient and least political Christianity, 
broke with the coercive policy which the political incorporation 
of Church and State had made inevitable. The first English 
Independent declared that ‘to compel religion, to plant 
Churches by power, and to force submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties, belonged not’ to the 
magistrate. The Lord’s people were ‘of the willing sort,’ 
driven by ‘conscience and not the power of man.’ And so 
he held that magistrates had as such ‘no authority over the 
Church,’ but ‘ only to rule the commonwealth in all outward 
justice.” * And these principles, as fundamental to Inde- 
pendency, found in its earliest literature more or less complete 
expression. Barrow and Greenwood maintained that ‘ Christ 
was the only head of His Church ;’ that ‘His laws no man 
may alter;’ that while it was ‘the duty of the prince to 
inquire out and renew the laws of God,’ yet in matters of 
religion conscience must be obeyed, ‘though all the princes 
of the world should prohibit the same upon pain of death.’ t 
John Robinson argued that ‘civil causes’ could never ‘ bring 
forth spiritual effects,’ and that ‘compulsive laws’ might 
create hypocrisy, but never the spirit that ‘received the word 

ladly.’{ Henry Jacob, when he returned to found the 
Church in Southwark, pleaded with King James for toleration, 
prayed that pious tender consciences might be left free to 
serve God in their own way. In his very notion of the Church 
the principle was contained which had been so well and 
boldly stated a year or so before by the Anglo-Dutch Baptists : 


* Robert * ane ‘Treatise of Reformation without Tarying for Anie, 
pp. 11, 12, 15. : 

+ Dexter’s ‘ Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years,’ Lect. iv. 

‘Works,’ ii. 488. 
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‘The magistrate is not to meddle with religion, or matters of 
conscience, nor compel men to this or that form of religion, 
because Christ is the King and Lawgiver of the Church and 
conscience.’ 
The history of toleration in England has still to be written. 
Here it is not possible to trace even its main outlines. One 
thing is certain, whatever may have been the dream —so 
sadly contradicted by his practice—of Sir Thomas More, it 
was as an actual and realizable ideal the creation of Inde- 
pendency. The two branches into which it so soon divided, the 
Congregational and Baptist, may have at first differed as re- 
gards the rigorous statement and vigorous application of the 
principle. The Church of Helwys was more thorough-going 
than the Church of Jaceb. The tracts of Busher and Murton 
were more logical and unqualified in their notion and doctrine 
of religious liberty than were the expositions of the scholarly 
and scholastic Ainsworth, or the discussions of the sober and 
large-minded Robinson. Hanserd Knollys and Roger Williams 
held and suffered for a toleration far more complete and 
comprehensive than was desired by Philip Nye or Thomas 
Goodwin. Many things may help to explain the difference. 
The Baptists learned much from their Dutch friends, both 
Arminian and Mennonite, while the Dutch theological affini- 
ties and relationships of the Congregationalists tended alto- 
gether in an opposite direction. But these are points that do 
not concern us: this alone does—the toleration, qualified or 
unqualified, was in each case based on the new ideal of 
religion and the Church. The new ideal of religion proclaimed 
the rights of the individual conscience; the new idea of the 
Church its duties and obligations. The main matter was 
no longer uniformity, but reality—not the organization of 
religious forms, but the conversion of the soul and the, regu- 
lation of the life by truths directly believed and completely 
obeyed. And the significant matter is that, save on this 
ground, toleration can never be, and has never been, logically 
claimed and defended by a man believing religion to be true: 
In the history of liberal religious thought in England, no 
three names are more honoured and more worthy of honour 
than those of William Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, and 
John Locke; but churchmen though they were, each is an 
illustrious proof of our thesis. Chillingworth’s great service 
was to oppose to the idea of the Church and its authority the 
idea that ‘the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants.’ And this religion is one that authority cannot 
interpret, only ‘right reason,’ i.c., it must be interpreted by 
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the conscience for the conscience. Taylor’s great argument 
for freedom —‘ Liberty of prophesying,’ as he finely calls it— 
is based on the nature of faith, and toleration is made dutiful 
because faith is rational, lives by persuasion, not by polities, 
His work convinces in the degree that it limits the authority 
of the Church and affirms the rights of the reason. The 
Church, he says, ‘has power to intend our faith, but not to 
extend it, to make our belief more evident, but not more large 

and comprehensive.’ She has no power to declare any article 

‘necessary which before was not necessary. By so doing she 
makes the narrow way to be even narrower, and chalks out 
one more path to the devil than he had before.’ Locke’s 
plea for tolération started from a conception of the Church 
he owed to Independency, was cogent in the very degree 
in which it logically developed and applied the conception. 
Take away the ideas of the essential voluntariness of religion 
and the religious society, and you take away the very basis of 
Locke’s argument. Independency, then, prevailed over its 
enemies. The whole movement towards religious liberty has 
been a movement towards the realization of its ideal. The 
moment Chillingworth forgot his notion of the Christian reli- 
gion, and acted in behalf of the ecclesiastical polity he believed, 
his theory broke down. Taylor the Churchman was a radical 
and embodied contradiction of Taylor the apologist for free- 
dom. The Independent idea is the only sure basis for a 
theory of toleration, and in practice its only complete 
realization. 

It was our original intention to exhibit the decisive 
moments in the struggle for existence and acceptance of 
this double Ideal, but our limits meanwhile forbid the 
attempt. Only two points have been selected to illustrate 
the action of Independency on the State and people of 
England, but these points are cardinal and vital, alike in the 
regions of religion and politics. The principles it embodies 
have been progressively victorious principles, ever securing 
more recognition and authority in the State, and ever making 
it a roomier and healthier home for reasonable and religious 
spirits. By what seems an act almost of inspired foresight, 
Independency set about creating the ideas, forming the 
societies, and ‘realizing the conditions best fitted to make 
religion a living moral power in the State, and to make the State 
stand in its proper relation to religion. And Providence 
has crowned its history with a success that more than 
rewards its two centuries and a half of obscurity, civil dis- 
ability, and ecclesiastical conflict. Its success is not a thing 
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of statistics; figures could in no way represent it. It is 
embodied in the legislation, in the civil rights and religious 
liberties so slowly and hardly won, in the civil duties so strenu- 
ously fulfilled, in the public opinion and public conduct of the 
English people. History has proved that the State inimical 
to religious freedom is the worst enemy to religion, that to 
tolerate only ‘one Church is to do the utmost injury to the 
Church of Jesus Christ, and the English have learned this 
lesson perhaps more perfectly than any other people. But 
what has possibly most helped them to learn it was the birth 
in their midst, now almost three centuries ago, of a theory as 
to the religion and the Church which raised the moral element 
to its rightful place in religion, the conscience to its legiti- 
mate authority over the man, and claimed for conduct and 
character their due honour and influence in society. For the 
principles that make for righteousness they needed independ- 
ence of the politics that never serve religion so ill as when 
they determine its forms that it may the better serve their 
ends. May not the Churches which have earnestly laboured 
to embody this theory claim to be in the mot eminent sense 
the true National Churches of England ? 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


A Popular History of the United States. By Wimutam CuLLen 
Bryant and Sypney Howarp Gay. Vol. IV. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


The designation of this work as ‘Bryant’s Popular History of the 
United States’ can hardly be justified ; it goes perilously near to a popular 
deception. In the preface to the first volume, as we pointed out when it 
appeared, it was explicitly stated that Mr. Bryant’s share in the work was 
limited to counsel, and to his perusal of the proofs of the first two 
volumes. In the preface to the present volume this statement is repeated, 


_ With the addition that Mr. Bryant's death made no change in the author- 


ship. The work should not, therefore, appear under a designation to 
which it has no claim, and for which it has no need; for Mr. Gay has 
done it remarkably well. He cannot lay claim to the character of a great 
historian ; he lacks pictorial power and literary art. It is not easy some- 
times in his accounts of political and military battles to tell which side he 
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is speaking about. He tells us that such and such commanders moved, 
but those not already familiar with their names have some trouble in 
gathering to which side they belonged. This is but one illustration of a 
somewhat defective literary art ; but he is very painstaking and complete, 
and, on the whole, fair; although he cannot conceal his partialities now 
and then, and his patriotic instinct leads him to make the most of the 
successes attained by his country, as in the war with England, and by his 
party in the great Civil War. We cut but a sorry figure sometimes, 
especially in sea-fights. On the other hand, he is sternly faithful in 
exposing the blind and factious policy which led to the war of 1812, as also 
the utter lack of patriotism and the mad passion, selfishness, and greed of 
both North and South in the agitations about slavery.” It is a terrible 
indictment against almost a ‘whole nation—its statesmen, political parties, 
and, sad to say, many of its churches. All the more honour to the few 
noble men, like Lloyd Garrison, who formed the nucleus of the anti- 
slavery party, and who, by sheer fidelity to moral principle, aided by 
providential circumstances, ultimately won the great battle. Our 
American friends may surely, after such a history, excuse the tens of 
thousands in England who could not put confidence in the anti-slavery 
feeling of the political North, and who dreaded above all things a second 
Missouri or other compromise, which would have perpetuated slavery for 
generations. In our present deliberate judgment, the independence of _ 
the South as a slaveholding people would have been incalculably more 
hopeful for the ultimate abolition of slavery. At any rate, this was the 
honest conviction of some of the noblest men in England and Europe, 
men whose names as opponents of slavery were household words. Politi- 
cians like Daniel Webster, President Polk, and many others, abundantly 
justified this fear. ‘ Party leaders at the North,’ says Mr. Gay, ‘were as 
ready to sacrifice everything for the sake of peace and of union, and to 
avow openly their sympathy with the slaveholders, as the majority of 
Congress were to offer a submission that was almost abject.’ And again, 
‘The real danger was that the rebellion would be condoned by some dis- 
graceful and disastrous compromise.’ Even Mr. Lincoln’s action counte- 
nanced this fear (p. 457). Notwithstanding, Mr. Gay has very hard things 
to say of England. He refuses her any credit for opposing Louis 
Napoleon’s proposed intervention on behalf of the South. We have asa 
nation nothing to be ashamed of in it, most heartily glad as we were and are 
to avow our misjudgment. Our American brethren must own that Provi- 
dence led them by ways that they knew not; and that both the precedent 
history and the predominant policy at the beginning of the war should 
silence this reproach. Had there been even more probable assurances on 
this point, the heart and general suffrage of England would have been 
heartily with the North, as it was first on the outbreak of the war, and 
next, on Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation. 
The volume opens with the year 1779, in the midst of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and closes with the Civil War in 1865. It presents many 
points for comment, especially the almost chronic agitation for secession 
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on the parts of disaffected States or politicians; the utter venality of so 
many leading politicians ; the acknowledged frauds connected with the 
Ashburnham Treaty ; the disturbing and demoralizing processes for the 
election of Presidents; the incidents of the war, &c. We suppose Mr. 
Gay’s returns are accurate, but it is astounding to read the losses of so 
many thousands after each battle, sometimes of as many as ten or fifteen 
thousand on one side. , 

Mr. Gay does not, however, endorse American views on all questions. 
He admits that the war of 1812 was unjustifiable, that Andrew Jackson 
was not exactly a pattern statesman or patriot. 

The story is told with vigour and clearness on the whole. If it be not 
all that could be desired in a history of the United States, it is a pro- 
visional history that may be welcomed for its laborious investigations, its 
general tone of equity and nobleness, and the interest that it excites in 
the reader. It is sili illustrated. 


Mary Queen of Scots i in Captivity. By Jonn Danren Leapen, 
F.8.A. George Bell and Sons. 


It may indeed seem a bold undertaking, considering’ the vast mass ‘of 
literature already existing upon this subject, to attempt to deal anew with 
any period in the life of Mary Queen of Scots. Mr. Leader himself has 
felt the force of this objection, and in his preface meets it by saying that 
the ground over which he travels is that which has been rendered the 
least familiar in the pages of historians and biographers. His large 
volume of upwards of six hundred pages is concerned solely with the 
time from ‘January, 1569, to December, 1584, whilst George, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, was the guardian of the Scottish queen. His narrative of 
the events which occurred during this period is certainly most complete ; 
and notwithstanding the fact that the story of Mary’s life is tolerably 
well known to most readers, this new addition to the literature of her 
history has all the interest of a romance. It is the destiny of this un- 
happy queen to excite varying feelings, her supporters regarding her as a 
martyr, and her opponents being equally severe upon her for her intrigues. 
Elizabeth was not by any means a perfect monarch, but there can be no 
question that the position of Mary rendered her own most insecure at one 
time, and much can be said in her defence from this point of view. 
All through her career, but especially during the time of her captivity, 
Mary showed that she was not fit to be trusted. For example, imme- 
diately after the restraints upon her whilst at Wingfield had been rendered 
somewhat less irksome, she presumed upon the new measure of liberty 
afforded her. She entered into a treasonable correspondence with the 
Duke of Alva, and wrote love letters to the Duke of Norfolk. She wrote 
to La Mothe Fénélon, to Cecil, to the Duke of Chatelherault—who, next 
to her son, was heir to the Scottish throne—to Argyle, to the Bishop of 
Ross, and to the Lords of the Council, tempering her communications to 
the character of their recipients. Leonard Dacre, a poor kinsman of the_ 
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Earl of Shrewsbury, plotted her escape, but the Duke of Norfolk dis- 
suaded him from carrying out his plan, fearing that Mary might fall into 
the hands of the Spaniards. Mr. Leader says that Mary Stuart's life was 
from first to last one long conspiracy of vast intricacy and varying 
interest ; and he puts the case against her tersely, if somewhat roughly, 
when he remarks that the life of Mary meant the death of Elizabeth. 
This passage seems to us to sum up very clearly and’concisely the history 
of the period embraced in Mary’s last days: ‘As a prisoner Mary might 
have lived on, could she have been content to await the course of nature, 
But her spirit was high, and her friends were impatient. Into the toils 
of the Jesuit plot, in which Babington was a leading instrument, she 
eagerly fell; and when we remember that the chief feature and first aim 
of that conspiracy was the murder of Elizabeth, and that Mary had lent 
herself to an approval of all its details, we cannot wonder that the con- 
viction was forced upon the minds of English Ministers that Mary or 
Elizabeth must fall. The life of Mary meant the death of Elizabeth, and 
for the sake of herself and of her country, Elizabeth overcame her natural 
repugnance to arraign a sovereign at the bar of justice. Conviction 
having been obtained, the vacillation of the queen seemed likely to avert 
execution of the sentence ; but her Ministers, thoroughly alarmed, never 
ceased to urge energetic action. On the one hand was the danger of 
retaining in the kingdom so formidable a head of the Catholic party, and 
on the other the warm resentment of the Catholic Powers, certain to 
follow her execution. It was a choice of evils, but the English Ministers 
preferred to encounter all the rage of Spain and of France rather than 
see the broken web of conspiracy repaired, and another attempt made to 
overturn the throne and the religion of England. The warrant once 
signed, the Privy Council ventured to act without consulting the queen, 
and we can well believe that Elizabeth’s surprise and indignation at 
hearing of the execution were ‘not entirely feigned.’ Mary’s apologists 
may urge what they please in her favour, but they will never be able to 
get over the fact that she was ever ready to lend herself to the darkest 
conspiracies. It was necessary to meet her plots and intrigues with stern 
measures. The Catholics, of course, bitterly regret that these were 
successful, and nothing is too bad for them to say against Elizabeth ; but 
what would they have said if Mary’s nefarious schemes had unfortunately 
proved successful? Romance has woven a halo of beauty and witchery 
over the person, and sorrow for the fate of the Queen of Scots; but this 
must not blind us to the dangers which lurked to this realm in the plots 
and conspiracies formed under her name and with her sanction. Sub- 
stantial justice only was done in her case—rough, it may have been, as 
Mr. Leader says—but the peril was sufficient to justify her removal from 
a sphere in which she had become positively dangerous to the common- 
wealth. This much any student of history may say, without being a 
violent partisan of Elizabeth. But we must now leave Mr. Leader’s work 
in the hands of the reader, observing that he seems in every respect to 
have well executed his task of relating in detail the incidents of the period 
mentioned at the outset. 
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Genoa ; how the Republic Rose and Fell. By J. Turopore 
Bent. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Mr. Bent, to whom we were indebted ashort time ago for a pleasant book 
on the little Republic of San Marino, now tells the story of a more 
imperial commonwealth; the earliest, it may almost be said, among the 
Italian republics to attain the eminence of a first-class power, as it was 
among the latest to be deprived of the worn-out trappings of republican 
institutions. The successor of Amalfi and of Pisa in the command of the 
western Mediterranean, the close and for many generations successful 
rival of Venice in the Levant, Genoa was a great and sovereign city when 
our modern Europe was still in its embryonic stage. The records of her 
most brilliant period take us back to the days when the Catalans scoured 
the inland seas, and Commeni and Paleologi ruled in Constantinople. 
Her position had already changed to that of a really dependent, though 
still nominally free, State, when popes and emperors leagued together at 
Cambrai to curb the pride of the Venetian oligarchy. Suis ipsa viribus 
ruebat. The fickle Ligurian lacked the steadfastness of purpose which 
secured for Venice ten centuries of unbroken political life. Grimaldi, 
Fieschi, Doria rose to power less to make Genoa great than to establish 
their own ascendency even while ostentatiously maintaining the outward 
show of republican austerity. And thus, for all the dignity of her patri- 
cian houses, for all the splendour of repeated episodes in her history, the 
reputation of Genoa in policy as in art is still a reputation of the second 
class, and not like Venice, or even Florence, a vital element in the story 
of Italian growth. Even so, however, the ‘ superb’ city played no mean 
part in the world’s stage. It was.she who, conjointly with Pisa and 
Venice, kept alive those nobler traditions of a world-embracing commerce 
which but for them might have passed into forgetfulness in the long twi- 
light of the dark ages, as it was she who at a later date may claim, next 
to Venice, the high praise of arresting the progress of the Ottoman Turk, 
when his superiority by land, if undisturbed by these midge-like attacks, 
might have proved resistless. From her ports, in even greater numbers 
than from those of her Adriatic rival, went forth those early explorers 
who, following in the lines laid down by Marco Polo in his Genoese 
captivity, brought Europe into direct contact with Pekin ; those pilots 
who, even before the Portuguese, had ali but grasped the secrets of Africa, 
and whose line closes with the greatest of them all—the discoverer of the 
western hemisphere. Her Bankof St. George, whose fame led Michelet 
to doubt whether the history of the city is not more properly that of a 
bank than of a republic, has left its traces in that financial aptitude 
which even to-day gives Genoa in this respect the precedence over other 
Italian cities. With England, notwithstanding the appearance of her 
paid archers among the hostile ranks at Crecy, the republic in. her 
palmier days was usually on the most friendly terms. It was to Genoa 
that Coeur de Lion turned for assistance in his unlucky crusade. It is 
her Podesta who, at the request of Edward II., sharply punishes certain 
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merchants for suppplying Robert Bruce with materials of war. The 
recently discovered document which seems to discredit the popular 
account of the same Edward’s murder, at least attests the intimate rela- 

tions between the Genoese Fiesoli and his successor. Later on we find 
Genoa in alliance with Henry V., and later still in especial favour with 
Cromwell, in whose own family, through the Pallavicini of Cambridge, 
flowed a distinct current of Ligurian blood. Although her strength was 
~ never perhaps absolutely greater, nor her policy more sagaciously directed 
than under the rule of the last great. Doria—the veteran Andrea of 
Schiller’s drama—the State which, after crushing Pisa, had all but crushed 
Venice ‘at Chioggia, and whose defeat in the channels of the Lagunes is ' 
nearly as great a turning-point in history as that of the Athenians in the 
harbour of Syracuse, was little better.in her latter days than a dexterous 
waverer between the German emperor and the French king, now safe- 
guarded by the one, now veering towards the other, and ever and again 
additionally imperilled by the growing ambitions of the Dukes of Savoy, 

There were still, indeed, times when the ‘city of the Madonna ’—for by. 
formal decree, ninety-six years after Andrew Doria’s death, the senate had 
declared the Virgin Mother titular head of the republic—blazed up with 
something of her ancient fire as in that rising against the Austrians which 
has immortalized the name of the plebeian Berasco. But such gleams 
grew rarer as time wore on, and the influence of France weighed more and 
more upon the feebler State. Under Napoleon Genoa became.a French 
prefecture. In 1815 a word from Metternich incorporated her without 
remonstrance in the kingdom of Savoy. Mr. Bent’s is less a continuous 
narrative than a book, in which the chief aspects of Genoese history are 
described at length in separate chapters—a plan which, while involving a 
disagreeable amount of cross reference and perpetual turnings-back, has 
some compensation in the greater completeness of the several accounts 
of Genoese doings at home and abroad—of her bank and her colonies, 
her diplomatists and explorers, her domestic revolutions and her foreign 
wars. Other chapters deal effectively with the natural and artificial 
advantages which give the city so just a claim to her old title of la 
superba, and specially good accounts are given of republican ceremonies 
in olden times, and of the churches and palazzi (so dear to the artist soul 
of Rubens) in which those ceremonies took place, as also of the castle 
palaces without the walls, whence the Genoese nobles lorded it over the 
subject Riviere, east and west. The later fortunes of the birth-place of 
Mazzini Mr. Bent does not attempt to trace, though the city which in 
1860 was the starting-place of ‘the Thousand,’ and from which parted but 
the other day the Antarctic expedition on as venturous a quest. as any 
undertaken by Venetian Zeni or Ligurian Vivaldi, may fairly pretend, 
though occupying less space in vulgar eyes, to be not unworthy of the 
Genoa of old. Altogether, notwithstanding some deficiency of method, 
the consequence, perhaps, of superabundance of material and some not 
over successful efforts at fine writing, Mr. Bent has given us a very wel- 
come perm bristling with facts, and warm throughout with human 
interest. 
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An Account of the Polynesian Race: its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the 
Times of Kamehameha I. By Apranam FornaNnveER, 
Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. II. 
Tribner and Co. 

Mr. Fornander’s second volume traces the history of the Hawaiian 
people from their settlement in this northern group, which. was, he 
believes, during the sixth century of the Christian era, down to 1795, 
when Kamehameha I. brought all the islands under his own rule and 
inaugurated the modern Hawaiian government. This history is, of 
course, derived entirely from records unwritten for centuries—the ‘ tra- 
ditions, legends, genealogies, and chants’ orally communicated from 
generation to generation. The work required in its author an accurate 
knowledge of the language, the fullest familiarity with the people and 
their modes of thought, and also the faculty of discrimination in the use 
of the difficult materials out of which the history is constructed. These 
Mr. Fornander possesses; and his work appears to us to be at least 
worthy on the ground of accuracy to take its place among other ancient 
histories. The book is in many parts most interesting. We have a - 
record of the deeds of great men in Hawaiian history—of renowned 
warriors, of bold navigators who, centuries ago, built sea-going vessels 
and made long voyages among the various groups in the Pacific, and of © 
wise lawgivers and rulers who fostered the arts of peace which give 
prosperity to a people. We plainly see that these people were not the 
low savages we have been too often accustomed to think they were. 
Indeed, we cannot help being convinced that the Polynesians of the early 
ages were immensely superior to their deteriorated descendants when they 
were discovered by Europeans. The saddest fact about these Hawaiians 
is their rapid decay in recent times. As a people they are apparently 
doomed to die out. And this volume shows very plainly that to Captain 
Cook and his sailors must be attributed this sad result of their contact 
with white men. The vice of the English sailors communicated to 
them that disease which is the chief factor in the decrease of the popula- 
tion of those fine islands. 


A Selection from the Wellington Despatches.. Edited by 
Sipney J. Owen. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


In this stout volume Mr. Owen has given us the pith of the original 
five volumes, comprising those portions of the Wellington Despatches 
which relate exclusively to the Duke’s Indian command. Such a selec- 
tion has more than a simply historical value. Not only does it cover 
Wellington’s own military career in India, but it includes the supple- 
mentary despatches of a more recent date, often bearing upon ‘ questions 
still unsolved,’ and coming down as late as 1831. Such memoranda as 
those on the best mode of conducting war in India, on the defence of the. 
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North-western frontier, on the comparative merits of Sepoy and Euro- 
pean soldiers, and the inadvisability of employing native regiments for 
service out of India, or troops other than English in the room of Sepoys 
in that country, or those again on our policy towards the native States, and 
on the causes of Indian famines, are not merely models of clear style 
and incisive common-sense argument, but documents whose value is not 
for any single period but for alltime. The selection is introduced by a 
very useful synopsis, and an able preface, entitled ‘ Wellington in India.’ 
It does hearty justice to Wellington’s unerring judgment and superior 
knowledge of everything relating t» India, even when brought into 


comparison with experienced Indian generals like Lake, or imperial- . 


minded administrators like his own brother the Marquis. Late in life, 
Lord Ellesmere has told us, he wrote an important State paper embracing 
all three Presidencies, and full of geographical details, without reference 
to ® map or a gazetteer. The great Duke’s despatches are, indeed, 
his best monument; and of no portion of them is this more true than of 
these Indian memoranda and reports, which too many readers have 
hitherto hurried over in their haste to get on to the times of larger 
European interest. 


The Organization of the Early Christian Churches. Bampton 
Lecture, 1880. By Epwin Harcn, M.A., Vice-Principal 
of St. Mary Hall. Rivingtons. 


Mr. Hatch proposes to examine the history of the Christian Church 
from the time of the apostles until the fall of the Western Empire. He 
applies to the phenomena of this formative period severe principles and 
methods of historical investigation; proceeding on the assumption that 
the facts of ecclesiastical history are of the same essential character, and 
admit of the same examination and tests as those of civil history. His 
method must commend itself to all honest inquirers, who seek truth for 
its own sake. To us it is quite refreshing to turn from the bold assertions 

- and half-ignorant assumptions of dogmatic churchmen to the calm, keen, 
patient, and fearless investigations of a thoroughly impartial student. 
The conclusions that Mr. Hatch reveals will be very startling to many of 
his fellow Episcopalians. They are absolutely fatal to all claims of Divine 
right or ecclesiastical exclusiveness. In the testimony of these lectures as 
to facts, and in the inevitable inferences which they compel, they abundantly 
justify our own position and contention as Nonconformists. On one point, 
perhaps, Mr. Hatch might hesitate about this. .While contending that God 
ordained no prescribed ecclesiastical order, he seems to affirm that he did 
ordain a certain development, and that the fact of the development is a 
sufficient indication of the Divine purpose; therefore it would seem to 
follow, although he does not venture to say so, that dissent from an 
actual historic development is as unjustifiable as dissent from a divinely 
appointed order. Clearly, however, this would prove too much. God has 

not always been on the side of majorities; and if there be moral obliga- 
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tion to conform to what has succeeded in developing itself, then the 
ecclesiastical claims of Rome are supreme, Jezebel and the priests of Baal 
were right and Elijah was wrong. Probably, however, Mr. Hatch did not 
mean to press such an inference from his somewhat doubtful words. 
, He avowedly begins with the close of the first cenfury, and leaves 
unexamined the apostolic Church, as revealed to us in the New Testa- 
ment. We scarcely see how he could have included this within the 
compass of his lectures, and we think that the historical demonstration 
which he has wrought out inevitably implies what preceded it. His avowed 
accord with Bishop Lightfoot, moreover, as well as expressions here and 
there in the work, assure us that his views of the church life of apostolic 
s times are substantially those at which Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. Jacobs, 
and Archbishop Whately have arrived; still it is logically a defect that 
he has not first formally examined the foundations upon which he has 
erected his bold superstructure. 

His general position is that the organization of the Church was simply 
civil organization applied to religious societies; that for its ecclesiastical 
order there was no Divine appointment of any kind, beyond the funda- 
} mental idea of a religious society with its teaching and other officers ; 
that the organization took the forms of analogous civil societies, and 
its officers their analogous functions, retaining even the very designations 
of corresponding civil officers; that the primitive Churches to the time of 
Constantine were democratic, and their bishops congregational bishops— 
there was a bishop wherever there was a Church, and in every act of 
public worship every element of the community was present; that the 

development of the later status and pre-eminence of the clergy and of the 
hierarchical organization generally was very gradual, much more so than 
is generally supposed, and is fully accounted for by ordinary causes. 
The name of the bishop, izicxo7o,, designates the function of the pastor 
as the dispenser of the alms of the Church, and was borne by officers 
having the same functions in civil associations. This is proved at some 
leagth from various allusions, and especially from the chief abuses of the 
episcopal office, by the testimony of Justin Martyr, Polycarp, &c., 
Deacons were assistants of the bishops in this function. 

He formally denies (p. 83) that the quasi-monarchical government of 
hierarchical episcopacy was an institution either of our Lord or of His 
apostles, and proves at length that it was an ordinary human develop- 
ment. ‘The Episcopate was not a special institution, but grew by the 
forces of circumstances’ (p. 98). The view that the bishops and not 
presbyters are the successors of the apostles first appears during the Mon- 
tanist controversy (p. 105), and was originally contested by Tertullian. 
The bishop had ‘not peculiarity of function but priority of rank’ 
(p. 108). Liberty of prophesying belonged to laymen; baptism was often 
administered by laymen; the Lord’s Supper was celebrated without the 
presence of a Church officer, and discipline was the act of the whole com- 
munity (pp. 115-118). Office, according to Tertullian, did not confer any 
powers upon its holders which were not possessed by the other mem- ~ 
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bers of the community (p. 121). Ordination was simply appointment and 
admission to office, by no means peculiar to the ministry, and certainly 
conferring no grace (p. 180). Even in the fourth century the primitive type 
still survived ; the government of the Churches was in the main a de- 
mocracy. At the end of the century the primitive type had almost disap- 
peared ; the clergy were a separate and governing class (p. 141). This was 
the result chiefly of the establishment of the Church by Constantine. The 
clergy were not a professional class, ‘they supplemented their allowance by 
farming or by trade. The bishops and presbyters of those early days 
kept banks, practised medicine, wrought as silversmiths, tended sheep, or 
sold their goods in the open market’ (pp. 147, 148). ‘ By gradual steps the 
Churches passed from their original state of independence into a great 
- confederation. It is important to observe not only the closeness with 
which that confederation followed the lines of the imperial government, 
but also the wholly voluntary nature of the process by which it was 
formed’ (p. 171). ‘The Christian Churches associated themselves together 
“upon the lines of the Roman Empire’ (p. 181). ‘ There is no proof that the 
words of Holy Scripture ‘in which the unity of the Church is expressed 
or implied, refer exclusively, or at all, to unity of organization’ (p. 182). 
God intended His Churches to be embodied in form, but with large 
variations of form in different ages and circumstances. There is no proof 
of the necessity and desirability of this and that particular form.’ ‘ Being 
a brotherhood it was ademocracy’ (p. 218). ‘The survival of the Church 


* . of Christ is not necessary to the survival of this or that existing form’ 


. (pp. 212-214). And the writer anticipates that the Church will again 
shape itself to changing conditions, and that ‘ all organizations, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, must be, as the early Churches were, more or less 
democratical’ (p. 215). What the Church does it will do through or- 


ganization, ‘but the forming of its organization is left to human | 


hands’ (p. 216). It almost takes one’s breath away to read such state- 
ments in a Bampton Lecture. We can only surmise the contempt and 
.vituperation with which they would have been met had they proceeded 
from a Congregational student of history. And yet they are not random 
assertions. Every point is quietly and modestly put, and is established 
by a vast array of proofs, which must, we think, carry conviction. Light 
is breaking upon our friends. 

We have, of course, no criticisms to offer on views that in such a 
startling way confirm those long held by Congregationalists. We can 
only most heartily rejoice in the thorough honesty and fearless indepen- 
dence of the lecturer. We should add that the literary form of the 
lectures is admirable—perfect simplicity, great literary beauty, and apt 
illustrations drawn from various*fields of thought characterizing them in 
an unusual degree. _ 
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The Churches of Asia. A Methodical Sketch of the Second 
Century. By Cunnincoam, M.A. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Sooner or later the philosophy of historical study will determine 
Church theories and pretensions. And amongst its results few things 
just now are more remarkable than the confirmation of the principles so 
firmly maintained by Congregational Churches, even where the sequence 
of the principles is still refused. It would seem as if simultaneously . 
historical students in the Established Church were waking up to the 
fact that the lofty pretensions to traditional authority of their own clergy 
were really baseless, and that the contention of Congregationalists, upon 
which both scorn and indignation have been so plentifully bestowed, was 
the witness of history. In addition to Mr. Hatch’s remarkable Bampton 
Lecture, Mr. Cunningham’s Kaye Prize Essay for 1879 virtually estab- 
lishes the same conclusions. The Churches of the first and second 
centuries were unquestionably democratic and independent societies, and 
their pastors congregational bishops. ‘The authority seems to lie in the 
Church, and not by any means in its officers’ (p.64). The Eucharist was 
the offering of a sacrifice by the priesthood of the whole Church in the 
sense in which their whole life and worship was a sacrifice (p. 71)- 
‘The Church regulates itself through its officers, the supreme authority 
lay with the multitude. The consent of the whole Church’is required for 
the setting apart of men to fill any office. The officer was not appointed 
to conduct divine service, but to be the agency through which the Church 
conducted her common worship.’ ‘ Self-disciplining Churches, relying on 
each other for help and counsel’ (pp. 75, 76). ‘The Christian society 
was modelled in accordance with Greek ideas, after the analogy of the 
Greek free cities . . . a federation of her democracies’ (pp. 106, 107). ‘ The 
presbyter, not the bishop, was the successor to the apostolic function of 
teaching” (p. 124). 

The author shrinks from the necessary conclusions. from his own pre- 
misses, and thinks that, as early Congregationalism must have failed 
through its inherent weakness, it has been rightly superseded by Diocesan 
Episcopacy, which he vindicates as-a natural development. This it is 
not necessary for us to argue here; we are satisfied with the concession 
of our premisses, from these we claim liberty to draw our own inferences. 
Mr. Cunningham’ 8 book is not so lucid and vigorous as that of Mr. Hatch, 
but it is scholarly and able. 


Reminiscences. By Tuomas Cartyte. Edited JAMES 
AntHony Frovupr. Two Vols. Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 

Most. reflective readers, we think, will feel that Mr. Froude has here 

failed in some of the duties of editorship. Everything from the pen of a 

powerful and original genius like Carlyle must be of great significance; 
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but the broken heart communing with itself, and finding a kind of relief 
in recalling and brooding over what it regards as its own failures of 
affection, if thus it may gain some feeble solace in-the sense of atonement 
for them, is not what should be thus prominently presented to the 
world. Carlyle was not the man weakly to ‘hang his heart on his 

sleeve.’ In justice to him one-third, at least, of these volumes ought § 
never to have been printed; and yet we are debtors to Mr. Froude’s 
editorial indiscretions and failures; and feel that we know Thomas 
Carlyle better than before on his weaker side, which too, perhaps, was 
that which he would least have desired to be revealed to us. ‘ Men,’ says 
Emerson, ‘are united by the imperfections of each,’ and Goethe well 
added, ‘It is men’s errors and weaknesses that properly make them 
amiable.’ Mr. Carlyle was at once pre-eminently a strong man and 4 
weak man. This we have always believed; and these volumes are the 
final and conclusive proof of it. They afford us a clear view of the 
limitations of his insight, which was defective precisely because of the 
Scotch-like self-restraint and self-confidence which enabled him to sum 
up his most vivid impressions so readily in phrase and metaphor—a 
talent, as he tells us, derived from his father, and more common than 
most people would believe in the peasant class in Scotland. This isa 
power which is often very cruel and crushing, when used without regard 
to the feelings of the weak. It suffices to give generally the impression of 
closeness to tite object, when the broad and apparently grand and realistic 
effect was really the result of distance, or what is and always must be 
equivalent to distance, the interposition of a self-created mist of imagina- 
tive sensibility between Carlyle and the subject. He reveals but little to 
us after all of the subject or person; he always reveals himself in the 
strongest outlines. What of epithet is here applied to his father which 
he had not already exhausted and applied to others of apparently 
different characters and temperaments ? And then do we not have here a 
most pointed and extreme illustration of the lack of clear discrimination 
which, we hold, was always a characteristic defect of Mr. Carlyle’s genius 
and method? With all the originality of phrase, the quaint ingenious style 
in which the thought isset before us,do we not feel as we read these pages 
on his father, his mother, and his wife, that they are, after all, much 
too soft, vague, and merely generalized impressions, which are made to 
appear something else by ingenious tricks of speech, introduction of pic- 
turesque incident, and quaint repetition? We know well that there isa 
‘deal of human nature in man,’ as Artemus Ward well said, and in 
woman also. Mr. Carlyle’s father, if we are meekly to take his word for 
it, was pretty nearly perfect ; so was his mother; and if it were possible, 
his wife was still nearer to perfection. Now, it is evident enough that 
creative genius must have been at work here; such creatures do not 
largely exist, and they do not generally so benignantly arrange them- 
selves in wide-spread groups of family connections. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Carlyle only paints himself in his ideal reflections. If we are not 
much mistaken—and we know a good deal of a certain type of self-con- 
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tained, self-assertive, self-appreciating Scotch character—there were traits 
in ‘Mason’ Carlyle that would have made him a most unsympathetic 
and disagreeable man to deal with in many ways; and stories, we learn, 
still linger about Ecclefechan which prove that even in the matter of 
blinds, or new blinds, for the Anti-burgher church windows he could be 
as rough and disagreeable as he was self-centred. And we can assure our 
readers that we have no touch of human nature or knowledge, if it be 
not true that ‘ Mason’ Carlyle was of the type that would be certain to 
make things uncomfortable for any unlucky neighbour who had wronged 
or offended him. It is natural to a good son to magnify the merits of his 
father, no less than of his mother; and 


‘To mak’ a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife,’ 
is, as Burns says— ; 
‘ The true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.’ 


And if this be true, the worship of a loving partner is not only to be 
admired, but to be respected ; though, in literary record, it ought to have 
stern limits set down for it. When Mr. Carlyle suggests that his father, 
for general intellectual faculty, was probably as great, if not even greater, 
than Robert Burns, we fail to see that the comparison expresses anything 
whatever, since clearly the two men belonged to opposite types; but this 
is only a specimen of Mr. Carlyle’s very effective-seeming way of saying 
nothing. 

Here and there we have incisive bits of true portraiture, as in this 
case— 

‘He [the father] was no niggard, but truly a wise, generous economist. 
He paid his men handsomely and with overplus. He had known poverty 
in the shape of actual want (in boyhood), and never had one penny 
which he knew not well how he had come by (‘ picked,” as he said, 
“out of the hard stone,”’) yet he ever parted with money as a man that 
knew when he was getting money’s worth; that he could give also, and 
with a frank liberality when the fit occasion called. I remember, with 
the peculiar kind of tenderness that attaches to many things in his life, 
one, or rather I think, two times, when he sent me to buy a quarter of a 
pound of tobacco to give to some poor old women whom he had gathering 
potatoes for him. He nipt off for each a handsome leash, and handed 
it her by way of over and above. This was a common principle with him. 
I must have been twelve or thirteen when I fetched this tobacco. I 
love to think of it. ‘ The little that a just man hath.” The old women 
are now perhaps all dead. He too is dead, but the gift still lives.’ 

Such kindness as this, to our knowledge, was by no means uncommon 
amongst this class in Scotland. : 

And as we read of this grand and generous but, in some respects, 
rough and repellent stonemason, we are visited by an uncomfortable reflec- 
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tion of how utter is the refutation that peasant father affords of Carlyle’s 
not very elevating theory of ‘engagement for life,’ and so on. How could 
James Carlyle have been what he was, how could he have been anything at 
all, had it not been for the existence of such conditions as enabled him to 
rise from the rank, to which, according to Carlyle’s theory, his birth 
should have bound him. In his boyhood we learn that he had suffered 
actual want. All honour to him that he so far rose above it as to educate 
his children, and to give us such a gift of genius as Thomas Carlyle’s; but 
Thomas Carlyle magnifying slavery and maintaining that might-is-right is 
not true to his father. Yes, Carlyle’s father was, and remained to the end, 
a peasant and working-man, one of the class on whose behalf Carlyle has 
sighed for a return to the days of feudalism, or worse still, of ‘ engagement 
for life,’ and the happiness of Guith with collar round his neck tending the 
swine of Cedric the Saxon. We are afraid that if certain questions on that 
head had been driven home to Mr. Carlyle, with a special appeal to him 
to keep his father in his eye, much would have seemed to him to demand 
modification in his theory of ‘engagement for life,’ and defence of 
slavery. The simple truth is that Carlyle’s position with respect to much 
of a practical bearing was made attractive only by his humour; when 
he deals, as in these Reminiscences, with personal elements which he 
cannot in the same way involve in the strange and fitful gleam of his 
humour, we feel that he is a Samson shorn of his locks, a common man 
almost, without some of the better traits of the common man. For the self- 
conscious air of superiority which he not only assumes for himself, but in 
which he involves all those who are related to him in the bonds of 
affection, invalidates in great part the feeling of simple sincerity, or the 
belief in his power to recognize or adequately to penetrate into all the 
aspects of their characters. He only sees there, as in his heroes, what he 
wishes to see. Most vigorous and powerful epithets and terms we have 
in these volumes, but they are always most powerful when he, as it were, 
retreats hastily and unsympathetically from the object, rather than seeks 
closer identification with it. When, for instance, he speaks of Lady 
Holland as a ‘kind of hungry, ornamented witch, looking over at me 
with merely carnivorous views,’ we feel the keen discernment and force 
of the characterization. When he describes Charles Lamb—with whom 
he never found any little nexus of real sympathy, as surely he might have 
found some little nexus of real sympathy—as follows, we feel the same 
thing, along with a mournful sense of Carlyle’s limitations and im- 
patient prejudice trying to hide itself in the guise of tolerant judgment, 
backed up by an uncertain and inadequate vein of humour. 

‘A most slender fibre of actual worth,’ he declares, ‘in that poor 
Charles, abundantly recognisable to. me as to others, in his better times 
and moods; but he was a cockney to the marrow; and cockneydom, 
shouting ‘glorious, marvellous, unparalleled in nature,” all his days 
had quite bewildered his poor head, and churned nearly all the sense out 
of the poor man. He was the leanest of mankind, tiny black breeches 
buttoned to the knee-cap and no further, surmounting spindle-legs also in 
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black, face and head fineish, black, bony, lean, and of a Jew-type rather, 
in the eyes a kind of smoky brightness or confused sharpness ; spoke with 
a stutter; in walking, tottered and shuffled ; emblem of imbecility bodily 
and spiritual (something of real insanity I have understood), and yet 
something too of human, ingenuous, pathetic, sportfully much enduring. 
Poor Lamb! he was infinitely astonished at my wife, and her quiet 
encounter of his too ghastly London wit by a cheerful native ditto. Adieu, 
poor Lamb!’ 

As another illustration of Carlyle’s unsympathetic, half-sardonic, harsh, 
‘and cruel mode of dealing with a type of character different from his own, - 
we may take his words on De Quincey :—‘ A pretty little creature,’ accord- 
ing to him, ‘full of wire-drawn ingenuities, bankrupt enthusiasms, bank- 
rupt pride, with the finest silver-toned, low voice, and most elaborate, 
gently-winding courtesies and ingenuities in conversation. ‘* What 
wouldn't one give to have him in a box and take him out to talk!” 
That was her criticism of him, and it was right good. One of the 
smallest man-figures I ever saw ; shaped like a pair of tongs, and hardly 
above five feet in all. When he sate, you would have taken him, by 
candle-light, for the beautifullest little child: blue-eyed, sparkling face, 
had there not been a something, too, which said—“ Eccovi, this child has 
been in hell.” After leaving Edinburgh I never saw him, hardly ever 
heard of him. His fate, owing to opium, &c., was hard and sore, poor, 
fine-strung, weak creature, launched so into the literary career of ambition 
and Mother of dead dogs.’ 

Now, that is the perfection of Carlyle’s humoristic, sardonic style, 
utterly self-conscious, and yet would fain not seem so. He never saw 
De Quincey after leaving Edinburgh; but that was not because he did 
not earnestly desire it. Nay, he was guilty of besieging De Quincey with 
letters full either of genuine or of lrypocritical compliment to the ‘ great 
spirit,’ as he then called it, ‘ for the present under eclipse,’ wishing much 
to have De Quincey’s company for longer or shorter, assuring him 
how well and deeply he was loved at Craigenputtoch, &c., and one of 
these long, big-sheeted, four-paged letters of invitation has, unluckily, 
been printed, with his own consent. Considering the style of personal 
remark, such as likening a man to ‘a pair of tongs,’ and the air of pitying 
contempt liberally communicated through every sentence of Mr. Carlyle’s 
description of De Quincey, his oft-invited, “deeply-loved fellow-worker, as 
he called him, it was perhaps as well that De Quincey never did pay that 
visit to Craigenputtoch, so much desired on Carlyle’s part, and on Mrs. 
Carlyle’s, too, as we ave told byhimself. But at the time that the compli- 
mentary letters recognizing ‘the great spirit at present eclipsed’ were 
written, De Quincey was still living to criticise and to comment on new 
translations and articles on German literature, and we have it in Carlyle’s 
own plain confession that he was not quite above feeling rather un- 
comfortable under ‘the dose’ he had got from De Quincey about his 
‘Wilhelm Meister.’ 

‘One showery day,’ he says, ‘I had taken shelter in his [Jemmy Bz2'- 
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cher’s] shop ; picked up a new magazine, found in it a cleverish and com- 
pletely hostile criticism of my ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” of my Goethe, and self, 
&c., read it faithfully to the end, and have never set eye on it since. On 
stepping out, my bad spirits did not feel much elevated by the dose just 
swallowed, but I thought with myself, “ This man is, perhaps, right on 
some points; if so, let him be admonitory.” ’ 

These two ‘ great spirits’ are now alike under the great eclipse; how 
beautiful it would have been, in the words of Polonius, if he that lived 
longest had in a very little ‘reserved his judgment.’ If to be strong is 
to be thus untrue—to blow hot about ‘ great spirit,’ and give assurances 
how ‘well you are loved here,’ and so on and on, as long as there is risk of 
‘bad spirits not elevated by the dose just swallowed,’ and then, when the 
way is clear, to assail with personal epithets of no very elevating cha- 
racter—strength is not a gift to be envied in a ‘teacher.’ It is, perhaps, 
a good illustration of the worship of success and might-is-right in its 
own sphere. That sort of thing has plenty of scope in the hypo- 
crisies of modern society, without receiving long-bottled-up but post- 
humous sanction and support from a man like Thomas Carlyle, whose 
literature was a professed protest against this very kind of falsity, and 
who in the same record condemns idle gossip and disparaging comment 
on the part of Miss Martineau, and all insincere celebrity tuft-hunting 
on the part of Lady Holland. 

The acidular style of treatment is exhibited in much that Mr. Carlyle 
has said in the appendix about Wordsworth and Southey. Of neither of 
them was it to be expected that Mr. Carlyle would speak with enthu- 
siasm, or even, in some respects, that he should speak quite justly. Of 
course, he makes points, and shows his incisive grasp of special charac- 
teristics ; but he is certainly not very satisfying, and too often oppresses 
us here, as elsewhere, with the feeling of half-veiled prejudice. Even of 
Edward Irving he seems sometimes to be jealous. 

Much remains to be said about the general influence of Carlyle, which, 
however, would require an article or articles. It was not always so 
beneficial as it has recently been too generally made to appear. The 
only avenues of escape from mere prostration under his influence—a 
thing which he himself always professed to mourn—was into pure in- 
indifference and scepticism, on the one hand, or into active crusading 
pessimism and disintegrating cynicism on the other. The pure light ofa 
healthful and cheering sympathy with life in its braader phases, as seen 
in Sir Walter Scott, whom he most unjustly aimed at bringing down from 
his elevation, to place there instead the self-worshipping Goethe, was 
denied to him, no less than the genial and sunshiny humour which 
pertains to true creation. His humour was, in some sense, artificial ; 
and in its more developed phases had a good deal to do with his re- 
actionary attitude with regard to all positive religion. It was necessary 
for him to assail all forms, and yet to seem to reverence some essential 
essence ; but what this essential essence really consisted in was never 
defined, or even explicitly characterized ; and the main function that he 
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found for his humour in his most serious moments was to cover his re- 
treat from any frank confession of his detailed beliefs. The ‘ Eternities’ 
and the ‘Silences’ were mere counters, without corresponding realities, 
moved about at the beck of his humorous imagination. 

Of the evil that may accrue to youth from this form of influence it 
is not easy to speak. We have satisfied ourselves that, practically, 
Carlylism does not build up after the manner that it affectsto do. It detaches 
from positive belief, without supplying any backbone of clear and posi- 
tive truth on which the intellect can lean; and experience has sufficiently 
proved in the long period during which it has now been operative, that it 
is a gospel of destruction rather than a gospel of edification—a preparing 
of the way, but not the way itself. It is easy, as Carlyle himself has said, 
to pull down, it is not so easy to build up. 

We deeply regret that, at the moment when it would have seemed 
more grateful to write an éloge, we have been compelled in honesty to 
take up this line of remark. Sympathetic and exaggerative criticism have 
done their utmost; and time, we may trust, will correct the extreme and 
extravagant fervour which, under the immediate sense of loss, has run 
its mad career over the grave of a man who ought, on all accounts, to 
have been spared much of it. If we can imagine him still looking with 
interest on literary development, we may be sure that he would not have 
welcomed, but would rather have treated with sardonic contempt, much 
of the hero-worshipping excess of laudation which has been poured out 
on his death. The one lesson of his life and work may be summed up in 
the counsel—‘ Shun all intemperate and effusive excess in word and writing; 
be self-restrained, and err rather on the side of silence than of words. 
Sorrow and love are best shown by reverent silence, by self-abnegation, 
and by faithful labour.’ There is a certain irony in the circumstance that 
his posthumous writings should in so much illustrate so badly the main 
principles which his life was spent in preaching and maintaining ; but 
we understand the man the better, and ought to be grateful if it tends 
to aid any one, as he would have desired that it should do, to walk with 
more independence, and to bow less to authority as authority. 


The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illustrated by Ex- 
tracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lievt.- 
Genera SHADWELL, C.B. Two Vols. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 


We have received these volumes too late for more than a cursory notice. 
Indeed, they scarcely admit of more, unless the events of national military 
history—quorum pars magni fuit—be again subjected to review. In a 
sober, intelligent way General Shadwell again summarizes the history of 
the Sikh, Crimean, and Indian Mutiny campaigns—the latter more especi- 
ally, which occupies nearly one-half the work. One’s pulse throbs again 
to read of the glorious achievements at Lucknow, Cawnpore, Rohilkund, 
andin Oudh. Lord Clyde was a military genius. Even laymen like our- 
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selves can see how masterly in their prudence, boldness, and skill his dis- 
positions were, and with what scientific precision his victories were 
calculated and achieved. It is, too, a noble testimony to both Lord Clyde 
and Lord Canning that their mutual relations were marked by such 
courtesy, confidence, and good faith. More than once it happened—as in 
the siege of Lucknow—that the political reasons of Lord Canning had to 
be maintained against the military judgment of Lord Clyde. Not for a 
moment was this permitted to affect the implicit acquiescence and zeal of 
the one, or the equally implicit confidence of the other. The military 
profession was not without its jealousies, and Lord Clyde did not escape. . 
His conduct at the battle of Chillianwala was impugned. His subsequent 
appointment of juniors acquainted with India, passing over seniors re- 
cently arrived from England, created much dissatisfaction. He was 
reprimanded by the Governor-General for refusing to enter Swat, but fully 
justified himself, although he resigned his command. He was, after the 
great Duke, among the, foremost soldiers of his generation ; modest, 
obedient to authority, of indomitable energy, and full of resources. 

The book, however, is more of a history than a biography. We should 
have liked to know more of the man and his belongings, and of the training 
which made him what he was. 

He was of good family, although born in humble circumstances. His 
grandfather, Macliver of Ardnave in Argyleshire, was out in ’45 and for- 
feited his estates. His father, John Macliver, was so reduced in circum- 
stances that he was a working carpenter in Glasgow. He married Agnes 
Campbell, the daughter of a respectable family, and ultimately Colin took 
the name of her clan. Colin was educated in the High School, and at ten . 
his mother’s brother, Colonel John Campbell, took charge of him and re- 
moved him to an academy at Gosport, where he remained till he was 
nearly sixteen years of age, when he received his first commission as 
ensign in the 9th Regiment. He had been previously introduced at the 
Horse Guards to the Duke of York, commander-in-chief, by his uncle. 
The Duke, supposing him to be a Campbell, remarked, ‘ Another of the 
clan, I suppose,’ whereupon his uncle suggested that it would be a good 
name to adopt, and Colin Macliver became Colin Campbell. Mr. P. S. 
Macliver, the niember for Plymouth, is his first cousin. His promotion 
was rapid; within a month he obtained his lieutenancy, and the month 
following, July, 1808, he embarked for the Peninsula, and took part in the 
battle of Vimiera, and in the famous retreat on Corunna. He was in the 
unfortunate Walcheren expedition. Returning to Portugal, he led the 
forlérn hope at San Sebastian, and was wounded. He attained to the 
command of a division in the Punjab war of 1848, and thenceforward his 
life became part of our military history. He was pure-minded, high- 
toned, and scrupulously honourable in money matters. He was fairly 
well educated, could speak French, Spanish, and German. Above all, he 
was generous-hearted, utterly without selfishness, and magnanimous to 
his comrades in arms. A strict disciplinarian, he shared, even when 
commander-in-chief, the privations of his men. He thoroughly won 
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their confidence and inspired their enthusiasm. He is not the only poor 
Scotch lad who sleeps in Westminster Abbey, and who richly deserved his 
honours. 


The Story of a Soldier’s Life. By Lieutenant-General Joun 
ALEXANDER Ewart, C.B. Two Vols. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


Here we have the reminiscences of an old soldier, and an aide-de-camp 
to the Queen from 1859 to 1872, during years of peace, war, and 
mutiny. The work is inscribed to three noted regiments, the 35th Royal 
Sussex, the 78th Ross-shire Highlanders, and the 93rd Sutherland High- 
landers, in memory of ‘ auld lang syne.’ The author takes the sting from 
criticism by premising that his pages possess no literary merit. They 
were written, he says, at a time of great sorrow; and it would, therefore 
be cruel to retort that they are capable of producing sorrow in others. 
His intentions in writing them were, however, admirable: these were 
first, to obtain a change of thought, and, secondly, for the amusement of 
his children. As regards the first object, it is safe to assume that it was 
answered, and we will equally hope that this was the case as regards the 
second. It would be ungracious in children to prove too fastidious, espe- 
cially when, as in this instance, the reminiscences are not quite so bad 
as the author’s deprecatory preface would seem toimply. The general 
reader may peruse some of these chapters with interest, for they recall 
vividly certain recent momentous passages in English history. The 
author was born in the 67th (South Hampshtre) regiment, on the 11th of 
June, 1821, at Sholapore. When two years of age he was brought to 
England, and conveyed from one town to another. To Coventry he 
seems to have become particularly attached, and it is touching to hear 
him declare, notwithstanding that that ancient town was a trifle dirty, he 
has always loved it, and shall love it still. It is very interesting too, to 
find the author reciting the old story of Lady Godiva as though it were 
perfectly new to the reader. All such things add a naive charm to 
his narrative. Half his first volume is devoted to the piping times of 
peace, but we then come upon the Crimean war, in which our author 
acquitted himself gallantly, as becomes a British soldier. The Emperor 
of the French conferred upon him the Legion of Honour, and he als¢ 
received from the King of Italy the Sardinian silver medal, and from th 
Sultan of Turkey the decoration of the Medjidie, with a silver medal 
The first half of the second volume is occupied with an account of the - 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny, including the final relief of Lucknow, 
and the defeat of the Gwalior contingent at Cawnpore. The second half 
is concerned with five years of peace passed in Scotland, England, and 
Treland with the 78th Ross-shire Buffs. Pleasantry upart, there have 
been many worse bores in literature.than this able and gallant General, 
who may legitimately feel proud of the personal honours paid to him by 
the Queen at Buckingham Palace. Let his pages be read in the proper 
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spirit, and enjoyment will ensue. The work is ornamented with two 
beautifully executed chromo-lithographic drawings. The colours are 
excellently laid on. As to the general appearance of the volumes, we 
have scarcely sufficient strength of words to express our admiration. The 
binding, gilding, &c., are gorgeous in the extreme. 


Through the Ranks to a Commission. Macmillan and Co. 


This work is published anonymously, and the publishers prefix a note 
to the effect that they have seen documents and letters from well-known 
persons, which are more than enough to guarantee the genuineness of the 
narrative. There is little, however, that is sensational in the book, or 
calculated to tax the credulity of any one. The story bears upon it the 
stamp of veracity, and while it is sufficiently interesting to the general 
reader, it will have a dquble value to those who are anxious to learn the 
steps through which a private in the English army advances to a com- 
mission. Although the author’s period of service in the ranks was very 
short, he was fortunate in having to undertake most of the various duties 
that fall to the lot of our soldiers in times of peace. There are few persons 
who have any definite idea as to what the life and habits of English 
soldiers are, and here they are supplied with a plain unvarnished narrative 
conveying the fullest information on these points. The writer is an 
Oxford man, and had he taken his degree within the prescribed limits of 
age, he would have entered the army in the ordinary manner for univer- 
sity men. Failing this, he enlisted, not without some feeling of repugnance, 
for, as he remarks, it seemed like breaking caste. There were many 
reasons in favour of this step, as likewise of his ultimate success. He 
loved army work, and had a good knowledge of drill; his name had been 
entered at the War Office for a commission; he had passed all his 
examinations at the university, and had nothing in any way against his 
name, &c. His progress in the army was rapid. Enlisting as a private 
on the 27th of August, 1873, one month later he was appointed lance- 


- corporal. On the 14th of December of the same year he became corporal; 


on the following 5th of February he was appointed lance-sergeant; and 
on the 18th of May, 1874, full sergeant. He details his experiences of 
life on board a troopship, as well as his stay at Gibraltar. He at length 
got a commission in his own regiment, and was warmly congratulated by 
his colonel on his success. The writer emphatically considers that the 
sixteen months which he spent in the ranks made him more fit for his 
position as an officer; and yet, successful as the experiment proved in his 
case, he strongly recommended that it should not be tried except as a last 
resort, There is one point on which his evidence is of importance: he 
absolutely denies that there is anything degrading or lowering in the life 
and duties of the English soldier A steady.man can keep as free from 
lowering habits and bad company in the army as in any other profession. 
This description of a soldier’s life is an unambitious but valuable little 
work. 
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Dr. Appleton: his Life and Literary Relics. By Joun H. 
AppLeTon, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staplefield, 
Sussex; and A. H. Saycz, M.A., Deputy Professor of 
Comparative Philology, Oxford. Tribner and Co. ~ 


The portrait in the front of this volume, done from a photograph, gives 
the impression of great solidity of judgment, energy, and decision, as 
well as of refinement and power of thought. And certainly the contents 
of the volume amply justify the impressions derived from the portrait. 
Dr. Appleton, as we learn from the memoir, was the founder of the 
‘ Academy’ which up almost to the period of his death he conducted. He 
combined fine literary taste with a liking for speculative philosophy and 
no little practical tact, which stood him in good stead in his arduous work 
in connection with the‘ Academy,’ to which he devoted himself with un- 
wearying zeal. For the last few years of his life he had to contend with 
ill-health. He went to Egypt under medical advice and returned with 
renewed strength; but through his incessant labours resumed on his 
return he brought on his old symptoms, and had to seek relief in 
Egypt once more. He never returned, but died there in his thirty-eighth 
year. He was a loss to English thought; for it is quite clear that if he 
had been spared in health and strength he might have done something, 
probably much, in the shape of substantive contributions to English 
philosophy. His standpoint was independent and his style was clear. 
Though he was loyal to the doctrine of development, he qualified this by 
a belief in ‘ dominant ideas,’ and through them he sought to bind in 
unity science, art, and literature, of which the thinker, poet, or artist 
of the time was the exponent from his own special side. His paper on the 
development of ideas suggests a whole system. The chapter on ‘ Strauss 
as a Theologian’ is very thorough, and ‘A Plea for Metaphysic’ disposes 
in the happiest way of the ‘metaphysic’ of Mr. Matthew Arnold. We 
wish we had space to show how the ‘ Eternal not-ourselves that makes 
for righteousness’ is demonstrated to be a mere negation, a contradiction 
and not a contrary. He thus writes: 

‘ The thing that strikes us about the ‘ not-ourselves ” is that it is a con- 
ception purely negative ; it is not the affirmation of anything beyond our- 
selves, but merely the negation of ourselves. Now, there is no more 
common confusion in logie than a confusion of the distinction between 
contradictories and contraries. The distinction is this: in the case of 
contradictories one term stands for something, and the other term stands 
for nothing at all. In the case of contraries both terms stand for some- 
thing. ‘ Rich” and “ poor” are contraries, and both, as we know, exist; 
but ‘ ourselves” and “ not-ourselves”” are contradictories, and the latter 
term stands for nothing at all, 

The fragments on Atheism and Doubt are suggestive of close thinking 
and exhaustiveness, and the papers on International Copyright are 
practical and valuable. 
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John Locke. By Tuomas Fowter. (English Men of Letters.) 
Maemillan and Co. 


It is touchingly recorded of Moses Mendelssohn that when he first read 
the remarkable passage in Locke, where it is said, ‘I would not have so 
much as a Jew ora Mohammedan excluded from the civil rights of the 
Commonwealth because of his religion,’ he was so moved that the tears 
came into his eyes, and he could read no more that night because of joy 
that the great philosopher had written such hopeful and prophetic words. 
That incident suggests a side of Locke’s influence which is too apt to be 
forgotten. His ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding’ is that with which 


we associate him ; but his influence on political questions and on social — 


reform was in his own time even greater than that of his philosophic 
teaching. He lived through a most eventful and stirring period. He 
witnessed the contest between Charles I. and the Parliament, and was a 
student at Oxford while Cromwell was Chancellor of the University. In 
many ways he suffered for his liberal opinions jn politics. He had, like 
many others of his time, to take up his residence abroad, and, through 
the self-denials of this experience, he learned thoroughly the doctrine of 
toleration. His philosophy is valuable for all time because, in spite of its 
cold logical aspect, it is saturated by a sense of these liberal ideas. Mr. 
Fowler has done well in bringing into prominence this phase of Locke’s 
activity. He can sympathize at once with the metaphysician and the 
practical reformer. Not only so, he is careful to show the bearing of the 
one upon the other, and has resolved both phases into a satisfactory unity. 
‘It would form a nice subject of discussion,’ he says, ‘ whether mankind 
at large has not been more benefited by the share which he took in 
practical reforms than by his literary productions. It would undoubtedly 
be too much to affirm that, without his initiative or assistance, the state 
of the coinage would never have been reformed, the monopoly of the 
Stationers’ Company abolished, or the shackles of the Licensing Act 
struck off. But had it not been for the clearness of his vision, and the 
persistence of his efforts, those measures might have been indefinitely 
retarded, or clogged with provisions and compromises which might have 
robbed them of more than half their effects.’ Mr. Fowler has not only 
presented a clear and graphic picture of the man, and succinctly outlined 
his philosophy, but he has also traced to its basis the ethical and religious 
element in Locke, showing the finest discernment in his criticisms and 
the most unaffected sympathy throughout. To the merely superficial 
student it might not seem easy to get up much enthusiasm for John 
Locke, but this is only a superficial impression, and with Mr. Fowler's 
admirable study in his hand, the reader, more especially the young 
reader, will be able to see the man behind the philosophy, and to compre- 
hend it in its highest purposes, even should he be unable io master all its 
details. This is the purpose surely of philosophic biography in the case 
of men who, like Locke, tried to illustrate their philosophy: by reference 
to practical affairs. 
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The Life and Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero. Being a New 
Translation of the Letters included in Mr. Watson’s 
Selection. With Historical and Critical Notes, by the 
Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, Assistant Master in Haileybury College. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

Of late years much attention has been given by English scholars to the 
careful editing of the works of Cicero, and to the elucidation of. his life 
and character. To the critical editions of some of the philosophical 
treatises, by Professor Mayor and Mr. Reid, and the ‘ Lives,’ by For- 
syth and Trollope, we have now to add an accurate and elegant version of 
a large portion of the Letters, which will form a welcome supplement to 
the editorial labours of Mr. Pretor, Mr. Yonge, Mr. Watson, Dean 
Merivale, and others. The object of the present work is somewhat like 
that last alluded to (‘An Account of the Life and Letters of Cicero.’ 
Longman, 1854), viz., ‘to make the correspondence the principal part, 
connected together by just so much of the intervening history as to form 
an intelligible, continuous narrative of Cicero’s life.’ Regarded merely 
as a work for English readers, and as a form of autobiography, it is an 
exceedingly pleasant and lively sketch of a great man’s thoughts, words, 
and actions, 

Mr. Jeans rightly says that ‘there is no other classical work to be 
compared to Cicero’s letters for teaching the reality of Roman life,’ and that 
‘the time in which he lived was to us almost the central time of the 
world’s history.’ He might have added, that the very best specimens 
of the natural style of the greatest master of Latinity are to be found in 
the letters ; for men generally compose learned works in a more guarded 
and artificial way than they adopt in friendly correspondence. Whether, 
indeed, Cicero ever wrote his voluminous letters to Atticus, knowing they 
were preserved, and believing they would be published, is a rather doubt- 
ful question ; Mr. Jeans thinks that this was almost certainly the case. 

The.author is of opinion that the very frequent use of Greek terms in the 
letters to Atticus was ‘a kind of standing joke between the two friends.’ 
Perhaps a strong literary taste, not wholly devoid of a learned pedantry, 
or affectation of scholarship, will sufficiently account for a practice which 
gives a great deal of trouble to students who are less familiar with the 
Greek of the period. Mr. Jeans has adopted the plan—not a bad one, we 
think—of substituting French phrases for the Greek. Thus, in Ep. 
ad Att., viii, 16, ‘nec vero ille me ducit, qui videtur; quem ego 
hominem a7ohriuxwraroy omnium jam ante cognorum ; nunc vero etiam 
dorparnyuwrarov, Mr. Jeans translates, ‘It is true I am not attracted 
thus by the man himself, as is supposed, for I find him now to be 
as mauvais général among generals as I knew him long ago to be 
mauvais politique among statesmen.’ This is very neat. So ad Attic., 
i, 16, § 18, ‘quare ut opinor, grdvoogyrioy, id quod tu facis et istos con- 
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sulatus non flocei facteon (mpaxriov).’ Mr. Jeans gives, ‘ So, I suppose, 
like you il faut de faire philosophe, and not care a straw for all your 
consulships.’ 

The notes in this edition are very limited, being confined, for the most 
part, to brief explanatory headings, with date, of the purport of each 


letter. But the translation is unquestionably at once elegant, scholarly, — 


and spirited; thé best, so far as we know, that has yet appeared. There 
is also a full and excellent index at the end. 


Labour and Victory. A Book of Examples for Those who 
would learn. By Auexanper H. Japp, LL.D. Marshall, 
Japp, and Co. 

Leaders of Men. A Book of Biographies especially written 
for Youth. By H. A. Pacz. Same Publishers. 

Master Missionaries. Chapters in Pioneer Effort throughout 
the World. By Auexanper H. Japp, LL.D. Same 
Publishers. 

Wise Words and Loving Deeds. A Book of Biographies for 
Girls. By E. Conper Gray. Same Publishers. 


These volumes are all collections of biographies reprinted from ‘ Good 
Words,’ ‘The Sunday Magazine,’ and other periodicals. They are so 


similar in character, and so many of them are from the same inde- 


fatigable and able pen, that they demand to be noticed together. 

‘Labour and Victory’ contains sketches of men who have achieved 
remarkable results by the strenuous application of great qualities. Sir 
James Outram, Bishop Selwyn, Thomas Edwards, Sir Titus Salt, 
William Ellis, and Sir James Simpson are among them. 

Some of the names selected by Mr. Page, whose nom de plume is the 
index of an open secret, scarcely justify the classification. George 
Moore can scarcely be called a leader of men, nor, save for his exalted 
rank, Prince Albert. Lord Lawrence was pre-eminently such ; so in some 
degree were Robert Dick, Commander Goodenough, John Duncan, 
Samuel Greg, Dr. John Wilson, and Dr. Andrew Reed; but even so, the 
term is relative, and one thinks of some of them as leaders only of circles 
of men. Other names more fitting might, we think, have been selected 
for so high a designation. The individual biographies, however, are none 
the worse for their general designation ; one and all, they are admirable. 

The same kind of remark may be made about the volume bearing the 
title ‘Master Missionaries.’ The names selected by Dr. Japp are un- 
exceptional, but we both miss some which spontaneously occur to every 
one, and are a little surprised to find others. The names selected are 
James Oglethorpe, David Zeisberger, Samuel Hebich, William Elmslie, 
George Washington Walker, Robert Moffatt, Dr. James Stewart, Dr. 
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William Black, John Coleridge Patteson, and John G. Fee. Dr. Japp 
may justly say however that the same vulume cannot include everything. 

‘Wise Words and Loving Deeds’ appears under the pseudonym of E. 
Conder Gray. It is a series of sketches of wise and good women: Mary 
Somerville, Lady Duff Gordon, Sarah Martin, Ann Taylor, Charlotte 
Elliott, Madame Teller, Baroness Bunsen, Amelia Sieveking, Mary 
Carpenter, and Catherine Tait. 

Together these volumes make an extensive and well-written biographical 
gallery. Of course the writers have made use chiefly of the standard 
biographies of their respective heroes or heroines, but the sketches are 
put together with great skill and admirable colour. 


Memoir of Wiliam McKerrow, D.D., Manchester. By his Son, 
James Murr McKerrow, B.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. McKerrow was a man of robust strength, uncompromising fidelity 
to great principles of liberalism, voluntaryism, and Evangelicalism, and 
for nearly fifty years he took a leading part in Manchester in all questions 
relating thereto. At the same time he never permitted himself to subor- 
dinate the minister to the political or ecclesiastical advocate. His part 
seems to us to have been that which every minister may fitly take on 
great questions affecting the common weal. In Dr. McKerrow’s hands 
they were always lifted into the high domain of moral principles. His. 
early advocacy in Manchester of the dissolution of Church and State, his 
part in the Free Trade movement, in the National Education controversy, 
and in other less prominent questions, seems to us to have been as wise 
and moderate as it was intelligent, high-toned, and uncompromising. 
His eloquence was robust and effective, and his grasp of great questions 
was vigorous. He justly gathered the high esteem of men of all parties, 
even of those to whom he was the most opposed. The difficulty of his 
biographer was to present a portraiture of the man; increased by the 
absence of journals and private letters, which so often invest the revela- 
tions of character with such a charm. Mr. McKerrow has done little more 
than exhibit his father in connection with such public questions as we 
have indicate. He has given specimens of his speeches and of his 
counsels, revealing an able, wise, and high-toned man. Such mea often 
do more to mould opinion and to elevate a community than more promi- 
nent leaders. Lord Beaconsfield tells us they are the less known men 
who govern the world. Mr. McKerrow has performed his task with 
modesty and skill, and with becoming filial feeling. 


Far Out: Rovings Retold. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. 
Butter, C.B., Author of ‘The Great Lone Land,’ &c. 
William Isbister. 


_ Colonel Butler has, we think, done well to gather together these stray 
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- journeyings in very different latitudes. So different are they, that some 


sense of miscellaneousness may at first sight be felt, which will, however, 
be to a great extent removed when the leading idea is clearly seized. This 
idea is distinctly a benevolent one—a sincere desire to see right done to 
native races, and to elevate them, by means of European influence properly 
brought to bear, to such a level of civilization as will make them understand 


. their higher interests in relation to the white men, with whom they are in-" 


evitably brought into contact, and who, alas, do so little in most cases to 
comprehend the feelings and purposes of the savage, and are unreasonable 
enough to expect him to act in an enlightened and forgiving manner, when 
he has been treated in a savage manner by them. The papers on 
Afghanistan and the Zulus, and even that on Cyprus, bear in this direc- 
tion; while the two earlier sections about ‘A Dog and his Doings,’ and 
*A Journey of a Dog and a Man from Cariboo to California,’ are as in- 
teresting for the glimpses we have of Esquimaux, of Indians, of Chinese, 
and half-savage settlers, as for the humanity and admirable instinct for 
animal life which they show. It is hardly necessary to add that the book 
is full of forcible, picturesque writing. This is simply saying that it is 
worthy of the pen of the author of ‘The Great Lone Land;’ but it is 
most necessary to emphasize some of the statements made in the intro- 
ductory chapter, to the effect that our troops in South Africa were so 
demoralized that they had in several instances recourse to the most 
savage and diabolical means of revenge even on innocent women and 
children. If this was really the case, and if those who were in command 
took no steps to punish the leaders in the doing of these disgraceful deeds, 
then those on whom responsibility rested should even yet be severely 
punished, as violators of the first law of civilized warfare and conspirers 
against the rights of humanity, no less than destroyers of all morality 
and discipline in the soldiers. But in case we may have been thought to 
have exaggerated the meaning which may be drawn from Colonel 
Butler’s words, we must quote a sentence or two: 

‘ «* May it never be my fate,” said to the writer of these pages one whose 
experience of troops in war ranged over every campaign of the last thirty 
years in all parts of the globe, “to find myself on a European battle-field 
with an army trained in a South African campaign.” He was right. The 
cave-smokers of Algeria made but a sorry show when pitted against 
sterner stuff than Kabyle fugitives; yet Algeria was not the only part of 
Africa where cave-smoking warfare was widely practised, and where 
science coolly blew helpless women and children into atoms in the 
burrows to which they had fled for shelter.’ 


Life and Society in America. By Samugn Paturs Day. Two 
Vols. Newman and Co. 


Mr. Day is not afraid to bring an indictment against an entire nation. 
He has picked out of American newspapers, and from satirical, flashy, 
and scurrilous writers, a mass of disparaging critiques, and has selected 
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from American society all the fast and immoral elements he could hear of, 
and presents it to us as a picture of American life and society. 

We should scarcely have judged from his portrait of himself, which he 
prefixes to his work, as if he were proud of what he had done, that he 
was dyspeptic; but we have rarely read such a tirade of unrelieved 
vulgarity and disparagement as these volumes contain. Nothing were 
easier than so to collect the garbage of London or Paris, or any capital 
or country of the world, and call it a portraiture. 

As a sufficient measure of this gentleman’s literary capability, we need 
only say that in contradiction of some forty years of American and 
English judgment on Mr. Ward Beecher’s ministry, he tells us that the 
prayer was ‘commonplace—very;’ that the sermon was ‘ such a sermon,’ 
that it was ‘beneath mediocrity,’ and that there is no wonder that Mr. 
Beecher ‘failed in his attempt to interest a large gathering in Exeter 
Hall.’ Whatever else may be thought or said about Mr. Beecher, to Mr. 
Samuel Phillips Day belongs the exclusive merit of judging him to be 
beneath mediocrity. The book is full of badly written trash. 


Savage Life in Polynesia. By the Rev. Witu1am Wyatt 
Git. With Illustrative Clan Songs. Wellington: John 
Didsbury. 


This is a very valuable supplement to Mr. Gill’s ‘Myths and Songs 
from the South Pacific,’ which was published some years ago in England, 
and attracted much attention from scholars like Professor Max Miiller. 
In this volume, if we mistake not, they will find as much to interest, 
and probably still more that will prove useful to them. Mr. Gill’s main 
object has been the preservation of the ancient tribal songs. Mr. Gill has 
lived so long among the races of the South Pacific that he is no stranger 
to them, and indeed no stranger could by any effort of intellect accomplish 
what he has accomplished. Not only has he collected and collated these 
songs with great care, assigning them to their several classes, but he 
has been able to generalize and to draw conclusions of great interest 
from them. He may be said to have successfully proved that the settle- 
ment of the race in the Hervey Islands is comparatively recent. He has 
been unable to find any trace of a prior dark people, and avers that the 
idea of this black race overunning the Eastern Pacific is pure fiction. Of 
the stories themselves some will have an interest for the general reader, 
others not. Generally there is a lack of imagination and atmosphere, 
though they are quaint and sometimes weird, but a prosaic realism obtains 
throughout. Such stories as that of Rori the Hermit, and the Story of an 
Axe may, however, be named for touches or qualities of universal interest. 
We can only add that the volume, for printing and binding, is very 
creditable to the Wellington people. 


Our Holiday in the East. By Mrs. Grorcr Sumner. Edited 


' visited the Holy Land in the spring of 1880. This volume consists of her 


Contemporary Literature. 


Men Worth Remembering. A New Series of Popular Bio- 
graphies. Philip Doddridge, D.D. By Stan- 
ForD, D.D. Stephen Grellet. By Guest, F.G.S. 
Hodder and Stoughton. . 


Dr. Stanford’s sketch of Doddridge is in every way admirable. It is 


crisp, quaint, picturesque, scholarly, wise, and full of tender grace and}; 


sympathy. Succinctly, and yet sufficiently, it touches every point with 
penetrating instinct, and with a range of information that constitutes a 
fitting setting. Doddridge is an interesting study. He can scarcely in 
any sense be called a great man; and yet his place in the evangelical 
revival of the last century is a prominent and influential one. It is a 
striking illustration of the power of quiet goodness. A more striking 
piece of biography has not latterly been done. 

Mr. Guest’s sketch of Grellet lacks the animation and the affluent allu- 
sion of Dr. Stanford. It is, however, an interesting record of a remark- 


able man. Grellet was by birth a Frenchman of noble family, by adoption }j 


an American citizen, religiously a Quaker. Somewhat of a mystic in 
spiritual feeling, he was a man of singular devotedness and philanthropy ; 
and with William Allen went on missions of benevolence, to promote peace, 
prison reform, &c., to Norway, Sweden, Russia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany. His character was one of rare simplicity, godliness, unselfish- 
ness, and moral beauty. 


by the Rev. Gzorcz Henry Sumner. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Sumner was one of a party of nine relations and friends who 


journal letters. It is a simple, sparkling, and very charming record. It 
makes no attempt to be either antiquarian or theological. It discusses 
no great questions, either Biblical or social. It simply tells what struck 
the eye of an intelligent woman, and what occurred in the every-day 
experierces of an uneventful journey; but, like Mrs. Brassey’s books, it 
has a peculiar charm of its own, and will be read for its own intrinsic 
merits as well as for the undying interest in the Holy Land, which no 
profusion of books of travel thereon can exhaust. 


In the Ardennes. By Catuertne 8. Macquorp, Author of 
‘Through Normandy,’ &c. With Fifty Illustrations by 
Tuomas R. Macquorw. Chatto and Windus. 


Mrs. Macquoid has here added another to her attractive list of travel- 
books. She is an admirable traveller, always in good spirits, and always 
inclined to make the best of everything. Indeed, the one criticism to 
be made upon this beautiful book is that she inclines to carry this some- 
what to excess, and is too apt to dwell on trivial incidents and to make 
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i0- |too much of random conversations with peasants by the way. She is 
AN- jcareful to tell us that this is not intended as a guide-bouk through the 
.S, | Belgian Ardennes, and that it is not in any sense as complete in its infor- 


mation about that delightful and unfrequented province as ‘Through 
Normandy ’ is about Normandy. She would have it taken simply for the 


t is }record of a most picturesque journey which may help other travellers in 
and|journeying through this most beautiful region, so much overlooked by 
vith |travellers. Still, by aid of the sketch map, and by information concerning 
*8 &lroads and houses, it may well serve the purpose of a guide-book, since 
y in}there really exists nothing of the kind. This volume is characterized by 
ical}a}l the dainty observation and quaint remark that characterized the 
is @lformer ones, and the same keen instinct for the attractive legends of the 


ing} districts is throughout evident. That of St. Remaclius is very good 


indeed, with its keen theological purpose. The style, as we have said, is 


llu-}light and lively, and carries the reader pleasantly on. The woodcuts are 
ark-|not all equally successful, but some are gems indeed. We would mention 
tion} in particular those at pages 130, 172, and 242, which do much to add to 
> in|the worth and attractiveness of a very beautiful work. 


PY; 

ace,|Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F.C. Greens. Allen 
and Co. 

ish- 


Lieutenant Greene is an American, who was with the Russian army in 
the late war, and, as an American, was a persona grata, and was ad- 
mitted to exceptional privileges and confidences. He worships Russia and 
hates England. Nothing that he can say of the former, or of its Czar, 
is too eulogistic, nothing of the latter too vituperative. He tells us, 
however, a good deal that is really interesting about the army; its con- 
stitution and discipline, its officers and its generals—to the latter a chapter 


t of biographical information is given. Skobeleff is the author’s hero. He 


thinks that some day he will do great things, and be classed arnong the 
five great soldiers of this century, with Napoleon, Wellington, Grant, and 
Moltke. 


Sunlight and Shadow; or, Gleanings from my Life-Work. 
Gathered from Thirty-seven Years’ Experience on the 
Platform and among the People at Home and Abroad. 
By Joun B. Govan. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Mr. Gough’s interesting reminiscences are gathered chiefly from his 

English experiences, and are intended for the American people. .The 

volume is a collection of personal sketches and amusing anecdotes, some 

original, some gathered, some new, and some ‘old Joes,’ some wise and 
racy, and some foolish, but all told as Mr. Gough alone can tell them. 

Mr. Gough is not always accurate in his estimates of either men or 

things. It is in many ways amusing to read others’ judgments of us, 

but chiefly to see how different the judgments would be if they knew more. 

Mr. Gough is faithful to his great mission, and of course many of his 
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stories turn upon drunkenness as the cause of misery and crime. Few 
men have laboured more earnestly in the cause of philanthropy and 
religion, or have won a higher renown for popular eloquence. We think 
this book scarcely worthy of him, but there is much in it that everybody 
will read with pleasure. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The New Virginians. By the Author of ‘Junia,’ ‘Estelle 
Russell,’ &c. Two Vols. William Blackwood and Sons. 


A very interesting book, and one upon an American State respecting 
which little is known in this country. As in the case of almost every 
other Transatlantic State, of course we have been assured that Virginia is 
all that could be desired by those inhabitants of old England who are 
seeking ‘fresh woods and pastures new;’ and equally, of course, there 
are two sides to a question. A man who is determined to rough it may, 
perhaps, ultimately make his way in any strange country that is not 
already over-populated ; but whoever goes to Virginia may make up his 
or her mind that a fortune is not to be made at a gallop. Neither is 
complete comfort to be secured in the same way. But it ought to be 
added that our present guide, the lady who wrote the work under notice, 
is certainly not an optimist. No doubt, too, there is another side to the 
‘black’ question, besides the one she gives. ‘The young generation,’ 


she observes, ‘grown up perhaps since the extinction of slavery, are, if § 


here and there less ignorant, so utterly swinish in their laek of all 
morality, that any feeling with regard to them is one of absolute despair. 
To get religion means not to be truthful, honest, and virtuous; but to 
yell, to shout, to sing senseless doggrel, to call on the name of God with 
loud persistence, to go into convulsions, real or simulated. They have a 
faculty for learning by rote, and so has a parrot. They have a faculty 
for imitation, and so has a monkey. The wonderful progress of the 
negro race, so vaunted by the supporters of the Hampton Institute, 
begins and ends there.’ It might not be superfluous to remark, that 
considering the number of generations during which the negro race has 
been subjected to the most degrading bondage, and deprived of every 
moral and intellectual advantage, their progress has been really mar- 
vellous. Indeed, such examples as that of Frederick Douglas are quite 
sufficient to show that the race is not deficient in either moral or 
intellectual capacity. After giving her experiences, the author concludes 
as follows: ‘I pity the blacks, and I pity (still more) the whites; but it 
seems to me that, were I a Southern woman, mine eyes would become 
dim, and my cheeks furrowed, with weeping for the desolation of my 
country.’ Of course, nothing is easier than to indulge in a vein of plea- 
santry over a half-educated and a long-time depressed race; but it is 
more than doubtful whether such an attitude is just. On the hardships 
of emigrants’ wives the writer is well worth listening to; her ‘account 
of the experiences of a Wisconsin lady is not such as to encourage others 
to go and do likewise. She tells, too, of poor, delicate, cultivated Massa- 
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ehusetts ladies, who in the home of their adoption ‘ hung up carpets to 
make divisions for dormitories. It was too cold to undress, so they went 
to bed with their clothes on, and cried themselves to sleep, the snow- 
flakes falling through the badly shingled roof and mingling with their 
tears. That seems bad enough, but it must have been worse to have felt 
as hungry as they did in the keen Wisconsin air, and not to have had 
proper food to eat.’ An equally painful story is told of the life of a 
settler’s wife in Nebraska. Altogether, these sketches are well worth 
reading, for if they do not deal with the more important aspects of the 
State described, they throw valuable side-lights upon the conditions of 
home-life there. 


A Polar Reconnaissance. Being the Voyage of the ‘Isbjérn’ 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. By Caprain Ausert H. 
Marxuam, F.R.G.S. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Of recent years a great and renewed movement has arisen in regard to 
Polar expeditions, and it is therefore not surprising that this voyage by a 
well-known traveller and explorer has excited unusual interest. Captain 
Markham, in the opening pages of his work, gives a sketch of the early 
English and Dutch voyages to the North-east, together with Russian, 
Norwegian, Austro-Hungarian, Swedish, and other discoveries in more 
recent times. The account of his own latest voyage is most interesting ; 
and, as he truly says, geographical exploration is one of the most 
fascinating pursuits to which a man can devote his energies and abilities. 
He considers that England, calling to remembrance the brave deeds 
performed by our forefathers, should equip expeditions, not ‘ only for the 
exploration of that region culminating at the North Pole, but also for the 
complete discovery of the whole terrestrial globe!’ He announces his 
conclusion that, from a careful study of all that has been achieved in 
the far north, he is more than ever convinced, that a greater amount of 
success will be gained by the exploration of the region in the vicinity of 
Franz Josef Land than in any other part of the Arctic regions. At the 
same time, if a legitimate expedition leaves our shores by the route he 
advocates, the author observes that the commander should be strictly 
enjoined that he is on no account to risk failure by attempting the pack, 
if he finds the ice further south than anticipated. ‘Should he do so, the 
fate of the Tegetthoff wiil in all likelihood be his. I know it requires a 
great deal of moral courage to return and report a failure, but the com- 
mander selected should be a man who possesses the moral courage to 
return and proclaim his defeat. In the following year his wise caution 
would surely be rewarded.’ The writer is extremely anxious to witness 
the despatch of another English Arctic exploring expedition, properly 
equipped and efficiently commanded. The appendices are a valuable 
portion of this work, containing as they do notes on plants, birds, 
erustacea, &c., by Sir J. D. Hooker, Professor Oliver, Captain Fielden, 
and others. Mr. Clements R. Markham, the Secretary of the Royal 
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Geographical Society, also supplies a preface which is well worth reading, 
He briefly recites Captain Markham's previous exploits, or discusses the 
conclusions at which he has arrived in the present volume. ‘This most 
important. voyage,’ he observes, alluding to a private expedition by 
Mr. Leigh Smith, which fully corroborates Captain Markham’s opinion, 
‘completely establishes the fact that the west coast of Franz Josef Land 
can be reached’ in ordinary seasons. Here, therefore, is the route for 
future polar discovery. Here an advanced base may be established 
within the unknown region, whence scientific results of the utmost 
interest will be secured; and here the nearest approach to the North 
Pole can be made.’ There are certainly no other branches of exploration 
so interesting as that of the Arctic regions, and we may yet perhaps hope 
that, at some not far distant date, the expectations of Captain Markham 
and other friends of polar investigation will be realized. 


The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in Algeria. By Aurx- 
ANDER A. Knox. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Although Algeria has long been added to the physician’s list of winter 
health-resorts, there is still, it seems, a popular belief that Algerian travel 
‘verges on’ the adventurous. With this illusion it is Mr. Knox’s purpose 
to do battle @ owtrance throughout the Wanderings, and prove with 
humorous insistence that in Algeria tough fowls at present are the 
greatest dangers, and that both travelling and living (sunshine and 
scenery excepted) are much the same as in provincial France. This 
purpose is, perhaps, too persistently carried out. It is difficult to jest half 
through a volume, and la'cured avoidance of romance may prove no 
better than the opposite extreme. Those, however, who are not deterred 
at first by an excessive straining after jocularity, will find that Mr. Knox 
in his double capacity of seeker after health and unsentimental traveller, 
has really very much information at their service, and that of a kind which 
tourists value most—particulars of what to see and how, what drives to 
take, what inns to stop at, and what time to give to each successive 
halting-place. We do not, of course, imply by this that Mr. Knox, when 
not jesting, is simply writing a ‘ guide book.’ On the contrary, his volume 
takes a happy mean between the guide-book proper and the book which 
is a mere romance of travel: while his wanderings, extending from 
Biskra in the south to Tlemgen in the remotest west, cover nearly all that 
is best worth seeing in Algeria. Moreover, old experience as a police 
magistrate has given Mr. Knox a knowledge of human nature, whether 
clothed in paletot or burnouse, which lends considerable effect to his pencil- 
lings by the way among vagrant Arabs or industrious Kabyles, suitors in 
native courts of justice or loud-voiced worshippers in crowded mosques, 
and sometimes reaches to a height of comedy, as in the humorous 
account of the Trappists of Staoueli, and how the impudence of the 
convent mendicants made the good fathers lose their temper and find 
their powers of speech. Of history and legend we have not too much, 
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though Mr. Knox can no more refrain than other Algerian tourists from 
recounting the legends of the ‘ Tombeau de la Chrétienne,’ and of the 
slippers of Sidi Feredj, while as we advance, and the temptation to jest 
grows feebler, we get some really excellent descriptions—that of Tlemcen 
perhaps the very best. Altogether the volume can warmly be commended 
to all who are about to visit Algeria, whether to gaze across the southern 
desert, or simply sun themselves on the slopes of Mustapha; and less 
warmly, but still confidently, to those whose knowledge of North Africa 
must be gained by quietly reading about it in their English homes. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


English Lands and English Landlords. By the Hon. Grorer 
C. Bropricx. (The Cobden Club Series.) Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co. 


The most conspicuous characteristic of this able treatise on the history, 
nature, and need of reform of the English land system, is the moderation 
and sound sense which it displays. The author is no hare-trained 
theorist, but a sober-minded, practical inquirer, who has subjected to close 
and careful investigation the numerous problems that grow out of, or are 
associated with, the land laws of England, and the body of customs 
affecting them that have grown up in the course of centuries. He has 
wisely avoided dealing here with the specialities of either the Irish or 
Scotch land systems, which are both provocative of peculiar controversie. 
as having peculiar difficulties. At the present moment the Irish land ques- 
tion is likely to absorb enough of time and thought, and there is nothing 
in the Scotch that presses for instant solution since the removal of the 
law of hypothee. The various problems and difficulties of the English 
land question have been brought into prominence by the depression that 
lately affected the agricultural class, and from which it has not yet re- 
covered. Legislation on the lines of helping that class by relieving them 
from feudal restraints and incidents must be looked for by and by. The 
present session of Parliament has too much other business on hand to be 
able to deal with the subject, but the question presses for early settlement. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act has proved the mere sham it obviously 
was from the beginning, and the relief secured by the recent changes in 
the Game Laws and the abolition of the Malt Tax is not sufficient to 
meet the crisis. The pressure of competition in wheat coming from 
America is likely to become greater rather than less. Every effort must 
therefore be made to render the cultivation of our soil remunerative. 
Legislation must come to the farmer’s aid. The mode in which it is to do 
so is one of the problems of the time. It is a problem with which the 
Cobden Club was bound to grapple, and in Mr. Brodrick’s work it has 
secured an excellent statement of the case in favour of free trade in land, 
viewed both in its historical and economical aspects. We have said that 
Mr. Brodrick is of moderate views. Evolution not revolution is his watch- 
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word. He rebuts the socialistic arguments with weight and authority, 
and points out the absurdity of the extreme positions of the enemies 
of property. But, as may be gathered from his previous works, especially 
from his essays, he strongly denounces primogeniture, and the laws and 
customs that have accreted round the semi-patriarchal system, which 
linger among us. While he has no tolerance for such arbitrary restraints 
on freedom of ownership as restricting by legal compulsion the amount of 
land to be held by any one proprietor, he shows that the lawful rights of 
property are cherished and respected and clung to by none more tena- 
ciously than by peasant proprietors. He has no sympathy with the proposal 
to nationalize land, but he would remove the presumption in law and 
custom which now at every turn throws its weight in favour of the land- 
owner and against the labourer. Holding that the sense of proprietorship 
is the most potent of all forces in extracting produce from the soil, and 
that no concentration of management is so fruitful of economy as the 
unity secured by landlord, farmer, and labourer being one and the 
same, Mr. Brodrick contests the force of the position that agriculture 
car only be profitably carried on by organization on a grand scale and 
minute subdivision of labour. Economical tendencies, deeper than are 
often dreamed of by English landlords, are ignored in this assimilation of 
agriculture to manufactures; but the higher law may, perhaps, be found 
to be that co-operation is yet destined to replace subordination as a 
motive power in agriculture, and that in the long run that method of 
cultivation into which most heart and energy is put will prove the most 
produetive. What we have said will not have served its purpose if it have 
not satisfied the reader that in this book on English Land and Landlords, 
we have an able and thoughtful treatment, by a competent and carefu 
writer, of the series of problems that grow out of the subject, and 
that the solutions advocated and suggested are all in the direction o 
larger and wider freedom, by removing antiquated and unsuitable restric- 
tions, and yet avoiding that lawlessness which is the license of Socialism. 
Among the various topics handled in addition to the economical and 
‘social principles concerned are the effeots of the existing system on 
labour, the burdens and privileges of land, the vast question of com- 
petition, and the future of the Western States—destined in Mr. Brodrick’s 
view to be the future granary of Europe—the battle of the rates, and 
numerous other questions. Mr. Brodrick tells us how the English 
system has come to be what it is, and he compares it with the various 
land systems of other countries, and shows us what they are. We are thus 
put in possession of ample materials for forming our opinions, and to any 
one anxious to study the land question thoroughly we can very heartily 
recommend this able and thoughtful work. 


A Village Commune. By Ovuma. Two Vols. Chatto and 
Windus. 


As a political reformer ‘ Ouida’ is as eloquent, as passionate, and, we 
must add, as unmeasured as she is as a novelist. She tells us that she 
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does not exaggerate—and perhaps in individual characters and incidents 
this is true—but she produces the effect of exaggeration by filling every 
office of her ‘ Village Commune’ with a selfish, unprincipled official, 
and by accumulating in its experience almost every offence of which such 
can be guilty. 

Her soul is troubled at the political changes that have taken place in 
Italy—at the disappearance of the old picturesque past ; of the old feudal 
conditions of village life—and she laments the good old days of the Bour- 
bons. No doubt all advances of civilization are at the cost of rural 
romance, and it is very probable that rural Italy is over-governed and 
over-taxed ; possibly, too, tram-cars and railroads do bring with them 
evils, We may fully admit, too, that the young nation is somewhat 
heroic in its foreign policy, and would do better for Italy by closer atten- 
tion to home government and economy. But ‘ Ouida’ seems to forget 
the tyranny there was under the old feudalism, the barbarism there was 
under the old simplicity, the superstition there was under the old 
Madonna worship. She falls into the common mistake of those who 
maintain that the former days were better than these ; she equally ignores 
the evil of the one and the good of the other, and forgets that a true 
estimate of any period demands a careful balancing of comparative evils 
and benefits. Would she but address herself to this, she would find 
much to modify in her passionate invectives. Of course, she is as de- 
scriptive and eloquent as she is imperious. She will probably think that 
all are heartless who, in recognizing the imperfection of the new régime, 
do not go with her all lengths in admiration of the old. 


Farming in a Small Way. By James Lone, Author of 
‘Poultry for Prizes and Profit,’ &e. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


This is an admirably practical book. Easy and unpretending in style, 
it goes over a vast amount of ground in a very effective manner. Mr. 
Long does not aim at literary character in his book, and yet his very 
simplicity enables him. often to gain it Let any one read his chapters on 
Hay and Haymaking, and on Rabbits, Tame and Wild, and we are 
sure he will admit this; whilst for conciseness and clearness in statement 
let him look at the chapters on Poultry, on the Dairy, and on the Horse 
and his Management. Cows and Calves, and Pigs are also excellent, and, 
from the nice observation and pleasant insight often shown, fitted to 
interest readers who are in no wise agriculturally inclined ; while to those 
who are engaged in farming in a small way, or are likely to enter upon 
it, we can in all confidence recommend the book, as the best and most 
compact vade mecum likely to be met with on the whole subject ; on one 
or two points for its special purpose superior even to Stephen’s famous, 
and deservedly famous, ‘ Book of the Farm,’ which is often too full and 
detailed for the class to whom this volume chiefly appeals. 
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Handbook to Political Questions of the Day. By €1pney 
C. Buxton. John Murray. 


This book provokes the inquiry as to the mental character of the author. 
Mr. Buxton, a son of the late and highly esteemed Charles Buxton, seems 
to have inherited many of his father’s habits of mind. Liberal in mind 
and temperament, he so fully felt the force of opposing arguments that he 
appeared to find a difficulty in coming to any conclusion in the practical 
political questions that arose; and his son has compiled a handbook of 
the arguments used for and against the great questions of Church and 
State, National Education, Reform of Parliament, the Land Laws, and 
other topics of the day, and has stated these arguments with such cold 
impartiality that it is impossible to deduce his own personal opinions 
therefrom. For the purposes of such a book this is high praise, and we 
can heartily commend it to the attention of popular political orators of 
all parties, as affording them good material for their speeehes. Beyond 
this we cannot go ; the book affords no help to the uninstructed masses of 
our countrymen, it would rather add to their bewilderment; but to those 
who merely require a précis of the arguments on all sides we know no 
work we can so fully recommend. 


The Year's Art, 1881. A Concise Epitomo of all Matters 
relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture which have occurred during the Year 1880 in the 
United Kingdom, together with Information respecting 
the Events of the Year 1881. Compiled by Marcus B. 
Huisu, LL.B. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a very carefully compiled piece of work, and calculated to be very 
useful to a large and growing public. The whole tendency of things at 
present is to open up liberal interests to classes which have hitherto been 
debarred from them as classes; only the lucky individuals who in effect 
managed to elevate themselves above their class being able to enter even 
remotely into the pleasures of the grades above them. Besides descrip- 
tions of the leading galleries of London, accounts are given of all im- 
portant art-clubs in the country, accounts of art-sales, lists of art- 
bequests, directory of the artists in the United Kingdom, and various 
other matters connected with art. We can conscientiously praise the 
manner in which an excellent idea has here been carried out. 


The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant Autex. Chatto and 
Windus. 


The brief papers which make up this volume were originally published 
in the columns of a popular evening paper, and much in the style of 
them finds ample explanation in this fact. They are gracefully written, 
they are pleasant, fluent, and, in an easy way, instructive; to have 
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been profound in thought would have been, for their first purpose, 
fatal. Mr. Allen writes as a decided Evolutionist, but upon what logical 
foundation he builds his creed we do not know; we should be rather 
inclined to doubt his conclusions upon such a point if the following 
catena of statements is really regarded by him as shutting up his reader 
to his own faith: ‘Science is now perpetually discovering intermediate 
forms, many of which compose an unbroken series between the un- 
specialized ancestral type and the familiar modern creatures. Thus in 
this very case of the horse, Professor Marsh has unearthed a long line of 
fossil animals which lead in direct descent from the extremely unhorse- 
like eocene type to the developed Arab of our own times. Similarly with 
birds, Professor Huxley has shown that there is hardly any gap between 
the very bird-like lizards of the lias and the very lizard-like birds of the 
oolite. Such links, discovered afresh every day, are perpetual denials to 
the old parrot-like cry of ‘‘ No geological evidence for evolution.”’ To 
many of us the ‘links,’ which Mr. Allen thinks are ‘ discovered every day,’ 
are still unknown; one single undoubted link is with many profound 
thinkers still a desideratum. But let us lay aside controversy; we are . 
quite sure the readers who found these sketches in their evening paper 
were not looking for scientific arguments, but for pleasant reading, and 
they must have found this at least, with no small amount of instruction 
besides. Let Mr. Allen discourse of ‘ Microscopic Brains,’ of ‘A Sprig 
of Water Crowfoot,’ ‘Blue Mud,’ ‘ Berries and Berries,’ or ‘ Dogs and 
Masters,’ he always entertains us and entraps us into increasing our stock 
of knowledge. Moreover, he has the gift--and it is not a small one—of 
translating from scientific language into good English, and his essays will 
convey scientific information to minds which could never receive it even 
from a ‘ science-primer.’ We note the quaint and striking design upon . 
the cover as cleverly adapted to the contents of this lively book. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Early English Text Society. The English Works of Wyclif 
hitherto unprinted. Edited by F. D. Matruew. ‘The 
Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century.’ From the 
Marquis of Lothian’s unique MS., a.p. 971. Edited, 
with a Translation and Index of Words, by the Rev. R. 
Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part II.——Eztra Series. The 
English Charlemagne Romances. Part II. ‘The Sege 
off Melayne,’ and ‘The Romance of Duke Rowland and 
Sir Otuell, of Spayne,’ from the unique MS. of R. Thorn- 
ton in the British Museum (MS. addit., 31,042), to- 
gether with a fragment of ‘The Song of Roland,’ from 
the unique MS. Lansd. 388. Edited by Sipney J. Herr- 
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race, B.A. Ditto. Part III. ‘The Lyf of the Noble 
and Crysten Prynce, Charles the Crete.’ Translated from 
the French by William Caxton, and printed by him 1485. 
Edited from the unique copy in the British Museum, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sipney J. 
Herrrace, B.A. Part I. Tribner and Co. 

In a careful and critical introduction, Mr. Matthew examines the par- 
ticulars of Wyclif’s life and opinions, making of course large use of writers 
who have preceded him, more especially of Lechler’s important and 
scholarly work, of which we recently gave a full account. Mr. Matthew 
is careful to distinguish the measured contention of Wiclif against the 
impositions and abuses of Popery from the fanatical and indiscriminate 
vituperation of many of the Lollards, especially to limit and define 
Wicliff’s doctrine of ‘ Dominion,’ or the extent of the Pope’s jurisdiction. 
The various points are too critical for discussion here. The portrait of 
Wiclif which Mr. Matthew presents is carefully studied and coloured. He 
justly distinguishes his cool, intellectual, ethical temper from the pas- 
sionate personality of Luther on the one hand, and from the fervour and 
penetrating insight of men of religious genius on the other. The intro- 
duction is a valuable contribution to the biographical literature of Wiclif. 
The tracts published in the volume are interesting and important. 
They are such as Arnold has omitted in his ‘Select English Works of 
Wiclif,’ and purpose simply to complete the collection of the English 
works; they include all that were catalogued by Dr. Shirley, with the 
exception of such as seem on the balance of evidence not to be of Wiclif’s 
authority, such as ‘A Collection of Sermons’ ascribed to Wiclif only by a 
guess of Dr. Vaughan, and one or two others. Of those printed Mr, 
Matthew does not venture to claim all indisputably for Wiclif; this he 
thinks beyond the power of any verifying faculty. He is contented to 
affirm that all are Wyclifite if not by Wyclif himself. There are twenty- 
eight different tracts, each carefully annotated. They are of great his- 
torical and theological importance, and include almost all the matters of 
Wyclif’s great contention with Popery. They hit hard at the Pharisaism 
and lordly prelacy and priestly cupidity and dissoluteness of their day, 
and at ecclesiastical endowments and corruptions. Modern reformers will 
find here a very armoury of weapons against abuses, such as patronage, 
prerogative, and worldliness. Anglicans will do well to ponder the 
tractate on Confession and its evils. A good deal of incidental light is 
shed upon the'state of the Universities. The volume is a very important 
one. 

The Blickling Homilies, so called from Blickling Hall, Norfolk, from 
the MS. of which, now belonging to the Marquis of Lothian, they are 
printed, are nineteen homilies of the tenth century, to which we have 
already directed attention. The present part consists only of the index 
of words. 

The contents of the second part of the English Charlemagne Romances 
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are indicated in the title. The ‘Sege of Melayne,’ and ‘ Rowland and 
Otuell,’ are for the first time printed from a MS. of the 15th century, 
acquired by the British Museum since the introduction to Sir Ferumbras 
in Part I. was printed, and are believed to be unique. ‘ Roland and 
Otuell’ is a translation of the same French original as the Sir Otuel 
of the Auchinleck MS., but differs from that translation very materially, 
and is practically an unique poem. Of the history of the MS. nothing is 
known. Singularly enough, it was sent over for sale from America to 
Mr. J. Pearson, from whom the trustees of the British Museum purchased 
it. It seems to have belonged to Robert Thornton, compiler of the 
Thornton MS., whose signature is appended to two of the poems. Some 
of the pieces are in Thornton’s handwriting. Only the first portion of 
‘Charles the Crete’ is here given; the second is promised in the course 
of the present year. 


Duty, with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 
By Samuet Smines, LL.D., Author of ‘Lives of the 
Engineers,’ ‘ Self-Help,’ &e. John Murray. 


It is a happy circumstance that Dr. Smiles has, in Providence, been 
permitted to write this volume. Ina short preface he explains that it is 
the last of the series of which ‘ Self-Help’ was the first. We felt from 
the spirit which pervaded the last volume, on ‘ Thrift,’ that Dr. Smiles 
regarded it as only a fulfilment of his original purpose, to signalize 
specially the moral elements that emerge at all sides in the conduct of 
life. This book on ‘ Duty’ is the full realization that here and there came 
to definite expression in ‘ Thrift ;’ and it is in every way a worthy sequel 
to these books, putting on them the final consecration of higher motive 
and purpose. How to unite the two things is one of the most difficult 
problems of practical living and high thinking ; and any aid to it is 
right welcome. ‘Duty’ by the side of ‘ Self-Help’ will, with many a 
young man, help to complete the circle. Dr. Smiles writes vigorously, 
as of old; he draws his illustrations and anecdotes from a wide range of 
reading, and he sets them well in a most attractive framework of fact and 
reflection. In all that pertains to arrangement there is little to be desired. 
We have been particularly pleased with the concluding chapters on 
‘Kindness to Animals,’ on ‘ Philanthropy,’ and on ‘ Heroism in Missions.’ 
With respect to the first-named, there are one or two sentences in Mr. 
Thomas Hughes’s ‘ Manliness of Christ’ which might well have been 
quoted. Wecan recommend the book wherever ‘Self-Help’ has piloted 
the way. 


The English Poets. Edited by Toomas H. Warp, M.A. Vols. 
III. and IV. Macmillan and Co. 


These two volumes, which are in every way worthy to follow the two 
that preceded them, include the English poets from Addison to Dobell. 
‘The critical introductions are, in most cases, concise and appropriate, 
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showing not a little of the critical und illustrative faculty. The selections 
have been generally well made, and notes have been very judiciously 
supplied wherever they are needed. One of the disadvantages of the 
system adopted is the tendency to emphasize special lines, as, for example, 
Mr. W. T. Arnold gives no fewer than eight sonnets from Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, but fails to represent her simple pathos. Mr. Mark Pattison 
shows no little discrimination in his introduction to Pope, and Mr. 
M. Arnold exhibits his own characteristics in his introduction to Keats. 
Lord Houghton las done justice to Walter Savage Landor, but we think 
he might have done still more had he added to his selection some of those 
little single verses in which Landor was so happy. We think that poets 
of the type of Beddoes, who is introduced by Mr. E. W. Gosse, and others 
of that class, have on the whole too much space accorded them, while 
other poets of considerable merit, especially in the direction of naturalness 
and simplicity, are either overlooked altogether or but poorly repre- 
sented. Shelley is very skilfully represented to us by Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers, and so is Wordsworth by Dean Church, who has made a most 
admirable selection, representing Wordsworth on all sides. The lighter 
poets have mostly fallen to the share of Mr. Austin Dobson and of Mr. 
Henley, who are well qualified to deal with them. All that we can find 
space to add about this valuable book is that the publishers have done 
everything in their power to make it a beautiful one, and that, though 
printed on thin paper, the type is very clear. 


Day of Rest for 1880. Strahan and Co. 


No more handsome volume than ‘The Day of Rest’ appears among the 
annuals of the year. Its get up, its illustrations, and its literature are all 
of a high character. One can only wonder at the standard of excellence 
which such serials maintain. In the present volume the serial stories 
are, ‘Mr. Caroli: an Autobiography,’ by Miss Séguin, and ‘ Out of the 
World,’ by Mrs. O’Reilly. Mr. Peek contributes a series of sketches of 
‘The Noble Army of Martyrs,’ and Mr. R. Stuart Poole papers on ‘ The 
Ancient East.’ Among the contributors of miscellaneous articles are 
Dean Vaughan, Archbishop Tait, Professor Blackie, Rev. Harry Jones, 
Ellice Hopkins, Professor Steadman Aldis, Rev. H. R. Haweis, Dr. John 
Hunt, Eliza Meteyard, &c. It is in every way excellent. 


Studies in Song. By Caartes Swixsurne. Chatto. 
and Windus. 


Mr. Swinburne’s new poems are marked by some of the characteristics 
of his earlier volumes, but, fortunately, we can say candidly that some 
fresh traits are also to be welcomed. We have still here and there too 
much of the sense as of a genius controlled by language rather than con- 
trolling it, an excess of rhetorical effect, a lack of simplicity, a relapse 
into mere swell and surge of word and sound. Simplicity, indeed, is the 
one thing which seems to come with most difficulty to Mr. Swinburne, 
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alike in prose and in verse. The first in this respect truly promises to be 
last. And it is remarkable, and a point well worthy of notice, that Mr. 
Swinburne is always most simple and most composed when he has 
vividly before him some commanding aspect or phase of nature, which, 
we think, amply shows that his genius in devoting itself more and more 
to nature is finding for itself a sphere which really favours growth. The 
pieces in this volume which affect us most with the feeling of excess and 
turgid turns are those which we meet in the line of his most popular, or 
at least most praised earlier works. The ‘Song for the Centenary of 
Walter Savage Landor’ is faulty in many parts from this cause. It is 
too ambitious in one sense, aims at sounding too many notes, and in one 
or two of the stanzas lacks definition altogether, and the dedication to 
Mrs. Lynn Linton is in some of the lines strained indeed. There are two 
stanzas in the poem, ‘ After Nine Years,’ dedicated to Mazzini, which 
are defective thus, and are rendered very unsatisfactory through this kind 
of excess. We think few practised critics would fail to say the same 
thing respecting ‘The Emperor's Progress,’ where Mr. Swinburne’s 
strong personal bias on political points imparts sometimes a shrillness, 
sometimes a rush and confusion to his verse. This stanza, for example, 
is surely faulty from both these causes— 


‘ Misery beyond all men’s most miserable, 
Absolute, whole, defiant of defence, 
Inevitable, inexplacable, intense ; 
More vast than heaven is high, more deep than hell, 
Past cure or charm of solace or of spell, 
Possesses and pervades the spirit and sense 
Whereto the expanse of earth pays tribute ; whence 
Breeds evil only, and broods on fumes that swell 
Rank from the blood of brother and mother and wife. 
‘* Misery of miseries, all is misery,” saith 
The heavy, fair-faced, hateful head, at strife 
With its own lusts that burn with feverous breath, 
Lips which the loathsome bitterness of life 
Leaves fearful of the bitterness of death.’ 


The repetition of phrases and the somewhat forced alliterations, as 
‘defiant of defence,’ are too much repetitions of former phrases. But this 
criticism has comparatively but little scope in such poems as ‘ Off Shore,’ 
‘Evening on the Broads,’ and that still more remarkable poem which 
closes the volume, entitled ‘ By the North Sea.’ Here we have a careful 
study of metre fitted to express the note of nature, as we may call it; and 
this note, possessing the poet, suffices generally to keep the whole compo- 
sition admirably in key. Generally it fails here again only when Mr. 
Swinburne permits the somewhat ungracious infusion of stringently 
personal regard to intrude. How clearly descriptive at once of the scene 
and of the feeling inspired by it is the following from ‘ By the North Sea’— 
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‘ Like ashes the low cliffs crumble, 
The banks drop down into dust, 
The heights of the hills are made humble, 
As a reed’s is the strength of their trust : 
As a city’s that armies environ, : 
The strength of their stay is of sand : 
But the grasp of the sea is as iron, 
Laid hard on the land. 


A land that is thirstier than ruin ; 
A sea that is hungrier than death ; 
Heaped hills that a tree never grew in; 
Wide sands where the wave draws breath ; 
A solace is here for the spirit 
That ever for ever may be, 
For the soul of thy son to inherit 
My mother, my sea.’ 


Nor should we forget to mention the little poem, ‘Six Years Old, which 
is an exception for purity and clearness, and shows what Mr. Swinburne 
could do with simple themes. Here, in fairness, we give a stanza: 


‘Could love make worthy music of you, 
And match my Master’s powers, 
Had even my love less heart to love you, 
A better song were ours ; 
With all the rhymes like stars above you, 
And all the words like flowers.’ 


A Little Child’s Monument. By the Hon. Roprn Nokgt. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


One characteristic, if not the chief and most essential note of true 
poetry, is the power it possesses to convey to us not mere ideas—thoughts 
pure and simple—but the poet’s own soul, his surging passion, or his 
quiet peace. The artist, by his music, by his blending notes or colours, 
by the heaven-taught and incommunicable touch of genius, transfers his 
own emotions to those whom he can charm into sympathy with himself. 
Even the most objective poetry, if it be genuine, though the poet does not 


obtrude his personality upon us, yet reveals to us how he felt in view of - 


nature or of man, of the domestic tragedy or the spring morning, of the 
simple incident or the world-wide convulsion. This poem, or series of 
poems, is intensely subjective, and brings us perforce into sympathy with 
the poet himself. The blended agony and trembling trust are intense, 
and throb through every line. The indignation of outraged nature and 
cf baffled love against what seems the foul wrong, the ghastly mystery of 
death, the wail of a broken-hearted father over the dead child, make 
music with the sublime peace that hushes the storm. 
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‘God is the God-forsaken Man, 
He is the little child, 

His eyes with human woes are wan; 
And all is reconciled!’ 


This key-note rules the wonderful variety of melodies which form this 
remarkable In Memoriam. Though the theme is one throughout, the 
instruments on which the poet plays are very diverse. The lost child 
of an almost idolatrous devotion haunts every region of his world. The 
old scenes of early poems, the Corsican highlands, Palmyra at dead of 
night, the caves of Sark, the heart of London, Landseer’s lions, and the 
wreck of the Princess Alice ; every little child he meets, the early prim- 
rose, the Italian organ, Alps at their grandest, and home, alike in its 
desolation and its sweetness, all waken the same conflict in him, speak 
with two voices to him, and we feel the involved discords which resolve 
themselves into harmony, if not rest. Since Edward Irving embalmed in 
strange, portentous, wondrous words the memory of his little boy, we 
have not seen such a pathetic monody. A cynic might ask whether it 
were possible to put such passion into words for the unfeeling world. 
Tennyson justified his verse by the assurance that— 


‘For the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies, 
The sad mechanic exercise 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.’ 


It may have been so here, but Mr. Noel’s profound and intense 
emotion breaks through every line. There are strains which taken by 
themselves might be supposed to rival the raging of Queen Mab or 
Manfred ; but the charm of ‘A Little Child’s Monument’ is that through 
the storm there comes, ever and anon, the Holy One. ‘ An Eye rules the 
wild sea of human misery,’ ‘ Yea now and evermore Love reigneth over 
all.’ The poems, ‘ Only a Little Child,’ ‘Lead me where the lily blows,’ 
‘Music and the Child,’ and ‘ Old Scenes Revisited,’ seem to us to emit 
rare and wonderful perfume. It is long since we have read words of 
greater force and sweetness combined. We have admired much of 
Mr. Noel’s work, but this is unquestionably his best. 


Collected Sonnets Old and New. By Cartes Tennyson 
Turner. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This is a volume of peculiar interest. It is not only that we have a 
collection of rare specimens in a very difficult poetic form, but that we 
are enabled to study a very peculiar poetic idiosyncrasy. Mr. Tennyson 
Turner, though he chose the sonnet form, was most inattentive to points 
implied in it: he wrote irregularly, using indifferently pure and bastard 
rhymes, and failing almost in any case to regard the four parts into which 
by the Italians the sonnet was separated. In a word, he was indifferent 
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to form while persistently using a mostformal medium. Again, it is very 
noticeable that he fails most when he deals with such subjects as sonnet- 
writers have generally succeeded in, and succeeds in the treatment of 
subjects which would be presumed to be unsuited for the sonnet. Com- 
monplace topics, by unexpected point and almost unconsciously happy 
phrasing, are made poetic—witness the sonnet on the railway train and 
the cattle trucks. A simple suggestion caught from something seen in 
he course of his walks about his parish is wrought into an admirable 
ittle poem, complete and we may say unique; but when he essays 
ambitious subjects on ‘ Art’ and ‘ Art and Faith,’ then, we think, he fails, 
when the standard of what English writers have accomplished on similar 
themes is kept in view. The ‘Sonuet to the Nightingale,’ for example, 
is far beneath the level of some of those of Hartley Coleridge; but that on 
what we may call the incidental subject of ‘Wind on the Corn’ is so 
simply exquisite that we must crave the space to give it— 


‘Full often as I rove by path or stile, 
To watch the harvest ripening in the vale, 
Slowly and sweetly, like a growing smile— 
A smile that ends in laughter—the quick gale 
Upon the breadths of gold-green wheat descends ; 
While still the swallow, with unbaffled grace, 
About his viewless quarry dips and bends— 
And all the fine excitement of the chase 
Lies in the hunter’s beauty: in the eclipse 
Of that brief shadow, how the barley’s beard 
Tilts at the passing gloom, and wild-rose dips 
Among the white tops in the ditches rear’d: 
And hedgerow’s flowery breast of lacework stirs 
Faintly in that full wind that rocks the outstanding firs.’ 


Mr. Hallam Tennyson has prefixed to the volume an introductory essay 
which is valuable and suggestive; but we do not think that he is quite 
successful as against the critic who said that his uncle was often inatten- 
tive to form and style. The fact is that he was. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


The Brides of Ardmore. A Story of Irish Life. By Aacnes SMITH. — 


(Elliot Stock.) This a well-studied and well-written story of the early 
Irish Church. Its period is the twelfth century, when the Roman order 
suppressed the more spiritual and human and independent Churches of 
Ireland. Bishops were congregational pastors, and were husbands and 
fathers, the service was in the vernacular, and asceticism was but little 
known. The Brides of Ardmore are all daughters of bishops, of two, or 
rather three, generations. The invasion of Henry II. under the Earl of 
Pembroke (Strongbow) and hisson, under sanction of a gift from the pope 
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—one of the foulest crimes ever perpetrated against a nation—destroyed 
both the national and the ecolesiastical independence of Ireland. Perhaps 
the civil annexation was inevitable, but its methods may well make every 
Englishman blush for shame. The supremacy of Rome was an unmixed 
national disaster, and it is strange how, while the former has been des- 
perately resisted even to our own day, the latter has been as abjectiy 
submitted to. The catastrophe of the story is the conquest of Ardmore 
by the son of Strongbow. It is, however, much more than a mere story ; 
it is a careful historical study, verified by an appendix of authorities, and 
is well worth careful reading. Its interest is well sustained, notwith- 
standing its lore. The only fault that we can find with it is that the 
speech is somewhat too modern in its allusions and idioms—perhaps in 
its thoughts and notions. We would specially commend it——The 
Wards of Plotinus. A Story of Old Rome. By Mrs. Jonn Hunt. In 
Three Volumes. (Strahan and Co.) Mrs. John Hunt has made a bold 
essay in this story. Not only is the theme, taken in itself, a very difficult 
one to treat satisfactorily in fiction, but it is one in which she follows the 
footsteps of really great writers, so that comparisons might readily be 
provoked. Kingsley and Dr. Newman have both dealt with the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy in conflict with Christian ideas, which, finding it im- 
possible to subdue them, so far appropriated them to its purposes; and 
the author of the ‘ Schénberg Cotta Family’ has recently treated similar 
subjects. In one respect Mrs. Hunt’s book is too good. She attempts to 
do too much for the intellect in analyzing and presenting philosophical 
and theological ideas. But she has a clear and graceful style, and knows 
how to invest this with the glow of human interest. Here and there 
we have dainty bits of picture, and the characters are vividly and 
skilfully contrasted with each other. Plotinus himself we are made 
to understand, and to feel the secret of his great influence over the 
school which gathered around him. Laberius is admirably done, and he 
is well contrasted with Fabian. There is true pathos in the sketch of 
Acatia and her sorrowful end, and so there isin that of Fabian. Paulinus 
and Iope have a touch of reality which brings that old time near to us. 
Though we confess that we think the book would have been better had it 
been here and there considerably shortened, it exhibits remarkable powers 
of imagination, the power of gathering scattered elements into one whole, 
and now and then a true dramatic treatment, as in the chapters ‘ To the 
Lions,’ and ‘ Lela..——Harold Saxon. A Story of the Church and the 
World. By Avan Murr, author of ‘ Children’s Children.’ In Three 
Volumes. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This novel, though it is not without 
defects, has a character of its own, and is by far the best Mr. Muir hes 
written. It is very well eonstructed, bright and pleasant in style, is just 
sufficiently relieved by incident of a special kind, has one or two origin: 1 
characters, and is wrought up to a proper and consistent dénoument. 
Harold Saxon, a young clergyman, the son of an old-fashioned English 
rector, is a young man of piquant and individual turn, and through him 
three ladies soon become variously interesting to us—Kathleen O’Brien, 
NO. CXLVI. 38 
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Gertrude Treasure, and a certain Muriel. To find out how cleverly this 
is managed the reader must go to the book itself, not omitting to pay 
attention to the oddities of Dr. O’Brien and the pretensions of Sir Edward 
and Lady Saxon. Mr. Muir can be humorous in his own way. The 
attempts of Harold Saxon to buya living bring him into relationship with 
Mr. Augustus Fly, and Mr. Augustus Fly, who belongs to a class that we 
trust is daily decreasing, has some touches which lead us to fancy that 
he is drawn from the life. Anyway he is most amusing. There are 
many chapters equally vivacious and attractive. We can commend the 
story as being well worthy of the attention of those who wish to know of 
a readable novel——Black Abbey. By M. Cromme.in. Three Vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The authoress of ‘ Queenie’ has prefixed her name 
to her new novels. It is another study of Irish character, done with inti- 
mate knowledge and with the intuitive touch of truth. Its strength lies in 
the delineation of its defective and even repulsive characters. Black Abbey 
is an estate in the north ‘of Ireland possessed by the impoverished rep- 
resentative of the De Burgos family, a fast, hard, selfish old man, 
whose character has not one redeeming trait of generosity and tender- 
ness. ‘Tyrannical and brutal towards his servants, and even to his 
daughter and her orphan companion, he lives out his lengthened days in 
unredeemed vice and hatefulness. Hector, his son, is sensuous and com- 
monplace, although honest, and is unworthy of Nannie White, whom he 
jilts for a granddaughter of a neighbouring Presbyterian minister, a some- 
what loud, coarseminded, sensuous beauty, but with redeeming qualities 
somewhat resembling his own. The old Presbyterian minister is a 
charming portrait, well maintained in his blended goodness and simplicity. 
His son Luke, who becomes a popular minister, is also well imagined and 
carefully drawn. Nannie, the heroine, is a very fine study of one of the 
noblest of womanly characters, perfectly natural, and yet almost ideal in 
her love and self-sacrifice. The interest of the story turns upon the 
relations of the two families. Luke is engaged to Bonnibel, the minister’s 
granddaughter, who jilts him that she may marry Hector. Luke has 
a better fate in Aileen, Hector’s sister. We shrink from the conclusion 
which the last sentence of the story suggests—that Hector, who is in every 
way unworthy of her, may after all marry Nannie as his second wife. 
The first volume is a little too much drawn out, and is somewhat tame, 
but the interest gathers, and in the third volume the passion deepens into 
absorbing interest, and is managed by Miss Crommelin with great skill 
and admirable truth. She has evidently bestowed much thought and 
labour over her creation, which, in some respects, is the finest novel she 
has written.——The Ten Years’ Tenant and other Stories. By WattTeR 
Besant and James Rice. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) The 
three stories collected into these volumes are arranged in the order of 
their length, and, we think, of their excellence. The first occupies less 
than half the first volume, the second extends to about a hundred pages 
of the second volume, and the third fills up the rest. The Ten Years’ 
Tenant is a grotesque story of a man who possessed the art of renewing 
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his vital energies every ten years, and who lived on to well-nigh three 
centuries. The authors have not made quite so much of the influences of 
such an experience upon the man himself, or of its incongruities of age, 
experience, and ideas as they might have done. It is, however, very 
cleverly put together. ‘Sweet Nell’ is a capital story of a Virginian 
orphan and heiress placed under the care of a Bondon alderman at the 
period of the South Sea Bubble. The interest lies largely in the setting 
of the picture. Perhaps the villainy and dissoluteness are a little too 
predominant, but the times were unquestionably very ‘ fast.’ Nelly, who 
tells the story, is capitally drawn, so isthe fine old alderman. ‘ Over the 
Sea with a Sailor’ narrates the abduction of an English girl from Boscastle 
by the captain of a southern blockade runner towards the close of the late 
American war. Avis should scarcely, we think, have been left a ‘ Pick- 
me-up;’ and the cost of her education is scarcely accounted for. All the 
stories are wonderfully realistic, with just that touch of refinement and of 
sentiment which idealizes realism and constitutes a work of imagination. 
The dual authorship is a mystery, but we do not wonderat the popularity 
of the stories—— Sunrise: a Story of these Times. By Wiuiam 
Buack. Three Vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) We are all familiar with 
the transformation scene of pantomime. Mr. Black has enacted some- 
thing similar with respect to his leading character in ‘ Sunrise.’ He does, 
indeed, ‘ Suffer a sea-change into something rich and strange.’ Indeed, 
the process would have seemed ridiculous in almost any hands save those 
of Mr. Black, who knows so well how to relieve all this kind of thing by 
fancy, delicate and graceful by-play. And certainly he has done so here. 
George Brand, the habitué of London clubs, the proprietor of a fine 
estate, the pet of a large circle of good society, is transformed in a 
twinkling into a socialist, a member of secret societies, a voluntary travel- 
ling agent, in a word, an adventurer of a pronounced type, running all the 
risks of associating with desperate refugees in dingy and squalid rooms in 
Soho. It would not be realizable at all were it not that Mr. Black has so 
delicate and quick a fancy as well as a great and powerful hold on life as 
it is. Of course this is all in illustration of the ‘influence of woman.’ 
George Brand does not go through all this warfare on his own charges. 
He is in love ; that is the magic spell that masters him. Nathalie Lind, 
the daughter of a Hungarian refugee, is an admirable specimen of the 
kind of type on which Mr. Black wisely concentrates his strength. She 
is dainty and delightful, so thoroughly realized and presented by Mr. 
Black, that we do not wonder at George Brand’s wonderful transforma- 
tion. Love for Nathalie is evidently adequate enough. ‘ Perhaps the face, 
with its intellectual forehead, and the proud and finely-cut mouth, was a 
trifle too calm and self-reliant for a young girl; but all the softness of ex- 
pression that was wanted, all the gentle and gracious timidity thatwe asso- 
ciate with maidenhood, lay in thelargeand dark and lustrous eyes . . . the 
outline of that clear olive-complexioned face broken only by the outward 
curve of the long lashes.’ Mr. Black’s great art is seen in reconciling 
this kind of daintiness and delicacy with the atmosphere of squalor in 
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which much of this story moves, and actually gaining for each element 
by the contact. Mr. Black has here given us the result of long and careful 
study of socialistic and other forms of development; so that he is quite 
entitled to call his novel a story of these times. It is all this; and 
demands the more attention on that account. Clever, graceful, and 
finished as a story, it shows that Mr. Black is alive to the most evanescent 
ripple on the political and social atmosphere, and has the power to do 
what is so difficult—faithfully reflect itin fiction. This is a kind of experi- 
ment; but, luckily, Mr. Black does not wholly leave behind him the 
attractive elements of style which did so much for his popularity in 
former novels. This one, too, is full of fine pictures in Mr. Black’s peculiar 
manner, and many will admire this who would rather eschew socialism 
or even the knowledge of it. But Mr. Black’s characters are attractive, 
and doubtless they will conciliate many readers. ‘This is the prerogative 
of such a genius as that of Mr. Black.——Beside the River. A Tale. By 
CATHERINE 8. Macquoip, Author of ‘ Patty, ‘In the Sweet Springtime,’ 
&e. In Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett). This novel is full of 
invention, and we have not a little dainty discrimination of character 
within a certain range, as wellas some admirable pictures of that 
beautiful region by the Meuse, which Mrs. Macquoid knows so well; 
but we are compelled in honesty to own to some lack of freshness, 
a kind of effort, which we cannot help contrasting with the fresh 
impulse and strong insight that were exhibited in some of the very 
earliest of Mrs. Macquoid’s novels. The truth is, the central interests 
and situations are not sufficient to support three volumes; the materials 
would have made an admirable short story; but the secondary personages 
and episodes are now and then tiresome. Mrs. Macquoid brings out well 
the character of the artistic-minded Edmond Dupuis, who loves Jeanne La 
Haye, yet who, through misunderstandings and the plottings of others, 
marries Pauline, to feel that constant void and longing which few 
novelists have more succesfully delineated than Mrs. Macquoid. Vidonze, 
with his selfishness and frivolity, who is passionately in love with Jeanne 
La Haye, but whom she does not love, is well rendered; and his search 
for Jeanne, and his behaviour when he does find her, forms one of the 
finest bits in the book ; unless, indeed, we should except Jeanne’s acknow- 
ledgment of her love for Edward, while as yet she does not know that 
he is married, and then her retreat from him when she does know it. 
Mrs. Macquoid shows not a little skill in keeping at once her characters, 
French as they are, dramatically true, and yet not involving us in situa- 
tions nd avowals calculated somewhat to shock the proprieties. In 
style, this novel is far above the usual mark, though now and then Mrs. 
Macquoid slips into two horrid cockneyisms—‘ let go of,’ and ‘ roused,’ 
for ‘roused himself” But these are trifles; and the book is well worthy 
of being read. 
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The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing the Descrip- 
tion of the Creation, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, 
the Destruction of Sodom, the Times of the Patriarchs 
and Nimrod, Babylonian Fables, and Legends of the Gods, 
from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Corrected (with 
Additions), by A. H. Sayce. With Illustrations. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Perhaps the discovery and decipherment of Babylonian literature is the 
most romantic and important literary achievement of the nineteenth 
century. Its relations to the Book of Genesis may prove to be of the 
utmost importance to Biblical exegesis. Mr. Layard’s discovery of the 
library of Sardanapalus in the mound of Kouyunjik has led to an 
unexpected enlargement of our knowledge. Not only were tablets of 
Assyrian history of great interest and value discovered, but tablets in what 
was to the Assyrians a dead language. Chiefly through some of a bilingual 
character, the older Babylonian language was deciphered, and the key of 
the literature of a world two thousand years before Christ was put into the 
hands of scholars. It turned out that the Assyrian kings, Sardanapalus 
especially, had not only enriched the royal library with translations of 
Babylonian tablets derived from the old cities of the plain of Shinar, but 
had copied thousands that they did not translate, and had possessed 
themselves of the Accadian originals wherever they could. In this 
way the national treasures of Babylonia were found in the Assyrian 
library. It will be remembered how, in examining the tablets from 
Kouyunjik in the British Museum, Mr. George Smith noticed references 
to the Creation, and subsequently legends of the Deluge. Excited by 
these, and through the liberality of the proprietors of ‘The Daily 
Telegraph,’ he went to Assyria to excavate for himself, and found other 
fragments of the legends. A second journey further enriched his col- 
lections, from which he compiled his ‘Chaldean Account of Genesis,’ 
published five years ago. His lamented death on a third expedition 
occurred soon after. The book excited great interest and gave a great 
impulse to Assyrian investigations. Great progress in translation has 
been made during these five years, and great numbers of new tablets have 
been acquired. The result has been a revision of doubtful translations, 
the completion of defective legends, the addition and collection of new 
tablets; so that the revision of Mr. Smith’s tentative conclusions became 
imperative. Written on the eve of Mr. Smith’s departure for Assyria, 
and with only imperfect materials in his hand, they could not be final. 
Mr. Sayce brings the work up to the present results of Assyrian 
research. Revising some of Mr. Smith's conclusions, and supplementing 
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others, he has produced not indeed a new work, but a revision of what 
was only tentative, in a form that has all the merit of a new work. He 
brings out the indebtedness of Greek mythology to the Babylonian 
legends, especially the epic of ‘Isdubar,’ and thus supplies important 
materials for the study of comparative mythology. The agreement of 
the Babylonian legends of the Creation, Flood, &c., with the records of 
Genesis are too close to be regarded as independent. It will, therefore, at 
once be seen how important are the questions raised concerning their 
relations to each other, especially whether they have not a common 
origin in different chronicles of the same great facts. Even as here given, 
the immense superiority, both literary and moral, of the Bible records, is 
palpable to the most casual reader. One must anticipate with intensest 
interest the possible Yesults of further decipherment and further dis- 
coveries when the mounds of Babylonia itself shall be explored. Mean- 
while, may we venture a caution to ardent scholars like Mr. Sayce, that 
they do not leap to conclusions unwarranted by actual evidence. For 
instance, is it warrantable to say (pp. 56, 80) that because traces of a 
septennial division are to be found, the Accadians ‘invented the week of 
seven days and kept a seventh day sabbath’? To observe is one thing, to 
invent another. A curious point in the Accadian legends of the Creation 
is that the primitive man was black-headed—the Accadians were black, 
while the Syrians or Semites were white. Sir Henry Rawlinson, to whom 
the discovery of this is due, thinks that the contrast between the daughters 
of Adam and the sons of God in the sixth chapter of Genesis is between 
the black and white races. Both the garden of Eden and the tree of life 
were well known to the Accadians. No Chaldean legend of a Fall has yet 
been discovered ; but a Babylonian seal represents a tree with a human 
figure on either side of it with hands stretched out to take the fruit and a 
serpent behind one of them. The most important of the epics of early 
Chaldea is that of Isdubar, or Nimrod, discovered by Mr. Smith in 1872. 
The tablet of the Flood has been recovered almost in its entireness. Mr. 
Sayce thinks it a solar myth made up out of a number of previously 
existing and independent materials. It is full of interest in all its details. 


Sacred Books of the East. Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur'an. 
Translated by HK. Pater. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 


A new translation of the Qur’in by an Arabic scholar so competent as — 


Mr. Palmer is an event of great literary importance. The two previous 
English translations of authority are, first, that of Sale, to whose scholar- 
ship Professor Palmer pays a high tribute, but takes exception to the 
large amount of exegetical matter that he has incorporated, and to the 
English style, which does not render either the nervous energy or the 
rugged simplicity of the original. Secondly, that of Mr. Rodwell, which 
Professor Palmer considers as a closer version of the Arabic, but with ‘ too 
much assumption of the literary style.’ He also thinks that the chrono- 
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logical arrangement of the Sirahs, though a help to the student, destroys 
the miscellaneous character of the book as actually used by Muslims. 
How far Professor Palmer himself has succeeded in improving upon these 
translations we must leave Arabic scholars to say. ‘Those competent can 
be counted on the fingers of the hand. We can say only that the version 
reads well; it is full of the nervous energy and rugged simplicity in which 
he thinks Sale’s version deficient. The annotations do not include the 
legends and historical allusions so fully given by Sale, but they are suf- 
ficient for all purposes of elucidation. 

The history of the compilation is well known—Mohammed probably 
could not read or write, and portions of Qur'an were not written down 
on their delivery, but were repeated by him several times until he had 
learnt them by heart, and were sometimes altered and supplemented. 
Sometimes he employed an amanuensis. At his death no collected edition 
existed. Scattered fragments were in the possession of various of his 
followers, written on various scraps of heterogeneous materials. Some 
existed only in the memories of his disciples. 

Mohammed’s amanuensis, a native of Medinah, was employed by the 
Caliph Omar to collect and arrange the text. This he did from ‘ palm- 
leaves, skins, blade-bones, and the hearts of men.’ Chronological order 
was disregarded, and even the logical connection of the various passages ; 
the longer Sarahs being placed first, and many odd verses seem to have 
been put in here and there because they suited the rhyme. Twenty years 
afterwards a commission was appointed to settle disputes about the text 
and its meaning ; when the revised edition was completed. The Caliph 
Othman sent copies to all the principal cities of the empire and caused 
the old version to be burnt. This recension has remained the authorized 
text. Among modern editors Professor Néldeke is facile princeps, an 
accomplished Arabic scholar, and a very able critic. He has endeavoured 
to arrange the Sarahs in chronological order. His arrangement, Pro- 
fessor Palmer states, ‘may be taken as the best which Arabic tradition 
combined with European criticism can furnish.’ Dr. Weil and Mr. Muir 
have also given much attention to the chronology of the Strahs. 
Working more especially upon the lines of Professor Néldeke, Mr. 
Rodwell, Rector of St. Ethelburga, has attempted a chronological 
arrangement in his translation. 

We cannot enter upon the relations of Mohammed to Judaism and 
Christianity and his indebtedness to them. Some of the Sirahs are full of 
references to them. The series of which these volumes form part would 
have been incomplete wthout them, and no one more competent than 
Professor Palmer could have been found to do them. But should not the 
volumes have been numbered in sequence ? 
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The Lord’s Prayer and the Church. Letters to the Clergy. By 
Joun Ruskin, D.C.L. With Replies from Clergy and 
Laity. Edited by the Rev. F. A. Mauueson, M.A. 
Strahan and Co. 


The intention of this book is doubtless .good, and there are some fine 
things in it; but it is open to much criticism, both in regard to its spirit 
and its form. One of the most difficult things, as practical persons know, 
is to conduct a discussion properly. Ina book of this kind, where there 
is unlimited license for each side to pursue its own course without strict 
regard to what has been advanced by the other, the necessity of keeping 
to the point is not likely to be regarded. Norhasit. Mr. Ruskin, who 
has more and more lost the accent of simplicity, just as he has ventured 
into regions which demand it, exhibits an air of omniscience, and an inade- 
quate grasp, as well as an incapacity to see an opponent’s point of view. 
Not that the opponents, in this case, are always very wise or weighty in 
their remarks; still one or two points Mr. Ruskin might have calmly dealt 
with, and, in dealing with them, might have had an opportunity of doing 
more justice to Nonconformists, while losing nothing in opening the eyes 
of Churchmen to the real necessities of the time. Mr. Ruskin is dictato- 
rial and offensively dogmatic. He cannot tolerate the straining attitude 
in another; he is always on the strain himself. He would rather say a 
fine thing to satisfy himself for the moment than gain double weight to his 
argument by re-framing his sentences. Here, as in so many of his recent 
exercises, he is not really sure of his point of view. Mr. Carlyle still leads 
him the strangest dance. He really wishes all institutions to be held by a 
tight hand, and yet he pronounces in praise of great individual freedom. 
His ideas are high, but they are notreliable. He paints in his own mind 
a state of things that might be; he suggests very little in a practical way 
to improve things as they are. The best things that he says here have 
been said far better before, and with less of a shrill and querulous tone. 
It is easy to write such sentences as these: ‘A bishop means a person 
who sees. A parson means a person who feeds. The most unbishoply 
character a man can have is therefore to be blind. The most unpastoral 
is, instead of feeding, to want to be fed—to be a mouth. Take the two 
reverses together, and you have blind mouths.’ We have heard all this 
before. It becomes tiresome. The only element to sustain interest in 
these letters is the curious pertinacity of iteration of which they prove Mr. 
Ruskin to be capable. There is something altogether feminine in it. It 
may be quite true of the clergy that ‘ prophesy they cannot; sacrifice 
they cannot ; in their hearts there is no vision, in their hands no victim ;’ 
but we do wish that the idea had been communicated in terms less anti- 
thetical and pretentious. We have no call to magnify the merits of the 
Anglican priesthood, or ministry, as Mr. Ruskin, somewhat offensively to 
them, would have it; but a little charity might have suggested something 
less of a harsh and unrelieved libel. But Mr. Ruskin can easily sacrifice 
the character of a class for an epigram, and in a high-handed manner 
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commit the very sin for which he is reproving others. After all this 
expenditure of ink, we firmly believe that Mr. Ruskin has missed the 
main point. It is simply this, that no State Church can be self-govern- 
ing, and this implies that a high standard of discipline cannot be main- 
tained. The real point of criticism, therefore, is against a system under 
which, in spite of general tendency, good and noble men have been and 
are produced. No Church system can be perfect, and from the point of 
view of Mr. Ruskin his main argument would lie against any one of them. 
It is as amusing to see how Mr. Ruskin pours out his theorizings without 
any idea of definite applications, mixing them up with never so much 
satire and invective, as it is to see how those who profess to reply to him 
wander aimlessly hither and thither ‘ beating the air.’ We honestly believe 
that Mr. Ruskin would have consulted his own purpose better by referring 
those concerned to the passages in his former books, which embody his 
thoughts on the subjects here dealt with. It is long since we gave up 
hope of Mr.Ruskin’s improvement in treating such things,and there is some 
pain felt in the sense of reproof that comes to us along with the thought 
that now we get little but amusement out of an author who at one time 
seriously taught and led us. The volume is a curiosity, and in this 
respect has a value, but no more. 


Boston Monday Lectures: Biology, Transcendentalism, Ortho- 
doxy, Conscience, Heredity, Marriage, Labour, Socialism. 
By Joszpa Coox. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Popular and cheap editions of Mr. Cook’s Lectures, authorized and 
revised by the author. Mr. Cook is doing a unique service by his lectures. 
They are very able indeed—full of reading, thinking, fulness, and power, 
some desultoriness and inconsequence notwithstanding. Whatever faults 
specialists may point out, Mr. Cook’s lectures accomplish their great 
religious end—they are effectual answers to materialistic infidelity. The 
type and get-np of this edition, which is very cheap, leave nothing to be 
desired. 


The Province of Law in the Fall and Recovery of Man. By | 


the Rev. Joun Cooper. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Jesus Christ's Mode of Presenting Himself to the World a Proof 
of His Divine Mission. By the Rev. Joun Cooper. 
Same Publishers. 

Self Sacrifice. By the Rev. Joun Cooper. Same Publishers. 


Mr. Cooper is, we believe, an American clergyman, possessing con- 
siderable vigour of mind, a somewhat philosophical caste of thought, 


and some little hardness of manner, so that his books are somewhat 
severe reading. They are evidential in character. Mr. Cooper thinks 
that hitherto there has been no reasoned or scientific exhibition of the 
principles of the Christian revelation. We should have thought that 
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Christian apologists had really left but little to be done in this way. 
He thinks that ‘by her own tests and methods science will be able to 
demonstrate that the operations of the Divine life in the soul of man are 
just as capable of investigation as are the movements of physical life in 
the body.’ This strikes us to be an utter misconception of the proper 
sphere and necessary limits of science, by which here clearly physical 
science is meant. Physical science has no tests or methods which she 
can apply to spiritual life. 

In the book on Law Mr. Cooper professes to supply the science of 
Christianity, and he demonstrates the paramount power of moral law in 
the necessary disabilities of sin, and the harmony with it of the Christian 
method of salvation; but are not these the commonplaces of Christian 
theology. Indeed, under forms that seem novel and assume to be logical, 
the writer puts forth a good many truisms, and propounds as something 
like discoveries familiar conclusions. Surely, too, something more about 
the problem of evil might be said than we find on p. 223, where moral 
and physical disorder are confused in a very unscientific way. 

Mr. Cooper’s books contain very much that is true and important, but 
they are needlessly pretentious in aim and dogmatic in method. They 


produce the impression of a smattering rather than of a profound or 
complete philosophy. 


L’ Immortalité Conditionelle, ow La Vie en Christ. Par Epwarp 


Waitt. Traduit par Cuartes Byse. Paris: Sandoz et 
Fischbacher. 


It cannot fail to add greatly to Mr. White’s satisfaction with the recep- 
tion which his book has met with from his own countrymen to find that 
it has been regarded on the Continent as worthy of translation into 
French. It will, no doubt, be said by some that this has been done 
by advocates of these views. Granting that this is so, it will not 
detract from their estimate of the intrinsic excellence and value of 
the work. That the author of ‘Life in Christ’ is held by some of the 
leading minds of the continent to be one of the ablest exponents of this 
doctrine is clearly set forth by the translator in the reasons assigned 
for undertaking the task. Mr. Byse—and we may include also Dr. 
Petavel—gives prominence to the following points. (1) That this treatise 
is the fairest in argument and most in harmony with the laws of sound * 
exegesis and the analogy of nature. (2) That it is the most comprehen- 
sive and complete in its treatment of the subject—combining the doctrinal 
and practical, and thereby constituting a grand treatise on Christian 
doctrine. (3) That it is pre-eminent on the ground of its reverence for 
the supernatural in scripture and for the caution and prudence with which 
it educes and develops its facts. (4) That it stands unique in its scientific 
character, especially in its discussion of biological problems. And lastly, 
that it presents the fullest exhibition of the genetical issues of the doctrine 
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of conditional immortality. The translator, who ought to bea competent 
judge, predicts for it in its new form a wide circulation. 

The work is not, however, strictly speaking, a translation, but, what in 
our opinion is decidedly better, an adaptation and abridgment rendered 
into genuine French. The translator and editor, Mr. Byse, has greatly 
reduced the size of the work by removing unnecessary quotations, re- 
ducing the number of illustrations, aud condensing the arguments, and 
yet without omitting a single important idea or even a striking expres- 
sion. In all this the translator has acted with scrupulous fidelity, and the 
work is, in our opinion, improved as far as ordinary readers are concerned. 
Mr. Byse has secured throughout the counsel and aid of Mr. Petavel- 
Olliff. 


The Tone and Teaching of the New Testament on Certainty in 
Religion. Being the Merchants’ Lecture for October, 
1880. By Epwarp Waite. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. White inaugurated his function as Merchants’ Lecturer by these four 
admirable discourses on the possibility and methods of certainty in Religious 
Belief; dealing chiefly with the fact and tone of certainty in the New 
Testament writers, and the basis of it; and this in respect, first, to 
miraculous facts, next, to Christian doctrine, and next, to personal 
salvation. The lectures strike out many interesting lines of evidence. 
They are an enforcement of Bishop Butler’s common-sense positions, that 
the most satisfactory way of accounting for Christianity is to accept it as 
true. It is a valuable little book to put into the hands of thoughtful 
inquirers about Christianity, or suchas are disturbed by modern objections 
to it. 


The Gospel Miracles, in their relation to Christ and to Chris- 
tianity. By Witu1am M. Taynor, D.D., Pastor of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York. 


Dr. William Taylov’s writings are well pitched to suit the average com- 
prehension of thinking minds. They are neither abstruse nor common- 
place; the argument is lifted up to the proper elevation, and yet at no 
part is it transcendental. Clearness of conception, and aptness, sometimes 
tartness, of expression are combined with simplicity, so that the air never 
becomes murky around either himself or his-readers. He is up to the mark 
in presenting a good life-picture of his subject, leaning in his descriptions 
more to the popular pole than to the technical, and the account is never 
weighted with redundance of verbiage, but the ground is always elastic 
under his foot. He has also great litheness of mental movement, and 
can follow the undulations of his subject with great precision. 

In these Lectures, delivered by request at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, he aims at giving a useful rather than a recondite exposition 
of the gospel miracles. Some fifteen years ago he published a book 
on ‘The Miracles—Helps to Faith,’ and the present volume contains 
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substantially the same line of thought somewhat more matured. The 
old arguments are set forth in new lights, and are felt to be very 
cogent, when so pithily stated. We regret that he takes so little 
notice of that phase of the subject which isso important at the present 
time, the attack made by the advocates of positive science on the miracles 
of the Bible as being out of harmony with the two great principles of 
Evolution and the Conservation of Energy, which, it is contended, make 
miracles an impossibility. But the argument is everywhere forcibly 
put, and the reasoning is incisive and conclusive. 


The Higher Criticism and the Bible. A Manual for Students. 
By Witu1am B. Boyce, Wesleyan Minister. Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 


This is a most useful book for those who wish to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the battle going on at the present hour in the field of Biblical criticism. 
The author has shown indomitable industry in the collection of his 
materials, and has put a large amount of well-digested and strictly 
relevant matter into a small space. It is not only his marvellous persever- 
ance in garnering up so much that is helpful to a clear and full under- 
standing of the subject that strikes the reader, but nohe of the witnesses 
are called in unnecessarily, and the testimony of each has a definite 
bearing in establishing the position which he wishes to make out. Hence 
a volume which might otherwise have been dry as a collection of critical 
details, wears a fresh and agreeable aspect throughout. 

The treatment is judicious both in the selection of points to bring - 
before the student and in the manner of handling them. A more perfect 
unity of arrangement would be an advantage ; and though the ornamental 
is out of place in such a book, a little attention might have been given to 
perspective in the placing of the topics and the arguments. But the 
author travels over too large a field for a small duodecimo. His aim is 
to present us with a vidimus of the controversy in its Protean phases to 
which the higher criticism has given rise in accounting for the composing 
of the different books of Scripture. He rightly draws the line at the 
outset between the two schools of criticism—the old evidential school, 
which rests its faith chiefly on testimony, and the school of the higher 
criticism, which trusts mainly to a certain intuitive power of perception 
that men of high gifts and superior scholarship profess to have, and by 
which they think they can make out a great deal from the internal 
evidence. It is, in fact, the old lines of faith and reason. 

Mr. Boyce dates the starting-point of the higher criticism from the time 
of Astruc, the French physician, who first propounded the theory of the 
Elohist and Jehovist documents, along with certain others—somesay twelve 
documents in all—from which Moses compiled the Pentateuch. These 
documents, written by unknown authors, in different styles, got hopelessly 
confused, so that the pages of the Pentateuch are mottled all over 
with different styles, like a piece of artificial mosaic work; and the 
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work of the higher critics is to determine to which unknown author this 
or that fragment belongs, whether to the Elohist, the Jehovist, the 
Elohist junior, the Redactor, the Deuteronomist, or the Levitical legisla- 
tors. Mr. Boyce is specially successful in exposing the absurdity of this 
theory, as the critics attempt to carry it out. Throughout the book the 
author fairly and clearly states every point, and holds the balance even 
between the value of the theories which he notices. We regard him as 
a safe guide through the labyrinths of rationalistic criticism. 


The Englishman’s Bible, ¢c. By Tomas Newsury. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode ; 8. W. Partridge and Co. 


The labour expended in producing this volume is gigantic in quantity, 
mechanical in kind, and doubtful as regards utility. The author’s energies, 
if not wasted, might have been applied to more important subjects. It 
is with reluctance that we give utterance to such an opinion, for we have 
no doubt the author honestly thinks that he is rendering important service 
to his generation. The scholarship displayed in the work before us is 
decidedly feeble, and the philology defective. We would adduce 
as a specimen his explanation of the name Jehovah. ‘JEHOVAH or 
YE-HOV-AH, is a compound of three Hebrew words, YEH-yeh, ‘‘ He 
will be,” hOVe, ‘ being,” hah-yAH, “‘He was.” Taking the first three 
letters of ‘“‘ yeh-yeh,” YEH, the two middle letters of “ hove,” OV, and 
the last two of * hah-yah,” AH, we have YEH-OV-AH. Yehovah or 
Jehovah. He which is, and which was, and which is to come.’ The 
sacredness of the name prevents us from dealing with the above explana- 
tion as it deserves. We have no doubt that it will remind our readers 
of conundrums with which they are familiar. The author also seems to 
take the plural Elohim as descriptive of the triune God. Further, in 
looking over his illustration of the complicated system of annotation, we 
have been led to doubt whether Mr. Newbury is acquainted with the fact 
that the article is but prefixed to a noun in the construct state. The 
grammatical explanations generally are open to serious criticism, but this 
may be regarded in a great measure as a condescension to the ignorance 
of his readers rather than as a manifestation of his own. Finally, in the 
case of a language like Hebrew, which differs so entirely from the English 
in tenses, idioms, and especially the employment of the article, such a 
work as the present is likely to lead the man of one language astray. If 
the original language coincided in idiom and structure with his own, such a 
work would be agreeable, and might be helpful; but when such isnot the case, 
it may indulge his fancy, but can never enlarge his real knowledge of the 
original document. His wisest course will be to peruse a faithful transla- 
tion of it into his own tongue. We have confined our remarks chiefly to 
the Old Testament; but the author's treatment of the New is open to 
similar criticism, although not to the same extent ; take, for example, the 
derivations, synonyms, and the ‘ graphic scheme of the Greek prepositions 
as viewed according to the idea of geometrical relationship.’ The general 
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information respecting weights, measures, &c., cannot give this volume a 
special claim on the reader’s attention, since it is contained in alm ost 
every work on the subject. 


A Popular Handbook of Christian Evidences. By Joun Ken- 
nepy, M.A.,D.D. Part I. Theism and Related Subjects. 
Sunday School Union. 


Dr. Kennedy’s clear head, wide reading, and lucid method of exposition 
fit him for dealing with the popular infidelity of the day, as in many ways 
he has dealt withit. He here concerns himself with the general evidence 
of theism as preparatory to the special evidence of Christianity. His 
exposition is a medium between the bareness of mere outline and the 
fulness of exhaustive exposition. Ina series of seven chapters he deals 
with the great problems involved in the idea and affirmation of a God, 
and especially with modern theories of atheism, pantheism, agnosticism, 
materialism, &e. <A better handbook for the theistic questions of the 
day it would be difficult to find. It deals not only with anti-theistic ideas, 
but with the forms in which modern thinkers present them. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. By the Rey. T. K. Caryne, M.A. 
Vol. II. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The commentary of which this volume is the concluding portion is the 
result of many years of patient and careful study devoted to the Isaianic 
prophecies, and we regard it as in many respects the most important contri- 
bution of its class which ever issued from the English press. More than 
twelve years ago a small pamphlet was published by the author, entitled 
‘Notesand Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah,’ which, by its indepen- 
dence and originality, fully established the qualificationsof the writer for his 
task, and, if we remember aright, he indicated then the method he has 
since so successfully pursued. Ten years ago a small volume, entitled 
‘The Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged,’ was heartily welcomed 
by many on account of the admirable summary it presented of the results 
of recent inquiries into the authorship and compositions of these prophe- 
cies, and made them wishful to see the completion of the larger work of 
which it was a fragment. The translation aimed at transferring into 
English the full meaning of the original. And the short notes revealed 
deep sympathy and reverence for these prophetic oracles, and a thorough 
mastery of prophetic literature, combined with philological accuracy. 
The present work differs in several important features from its pre- 
decessor and herald. Ten years’ study have caused great changes not 
simply in the details, but in the essential character of the work. The 
standpoint is scarcely the same. The different prophecies are not 
arranged chronologically, the order is that of the Hebrew text and the 
Authorized Version. Ten years ago the author emphatically adopted the 
new view of diouble authorship, which he has abandoned for a more satis- 
factory one.. The commentary is much fuller as well as more valuable 
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and instructive. The translation is much more independent, and scarcely 
a line of it remains unchanged. It would be interesting if we had space 
to give instances of these deviations. Many readers of the volume of 
1870 will be astonished at the pages in which the author so reluctantly 
and frankly describes how he was ‘ surprised’ into accepting a ‘ definitely 
Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, and into believing that the 
Psalms and the Prophets foreshadow special circumstances in the life of 
Christ, as well as His Divine nature and vicarious sufferings.’ In fact it 
is not too much to say that the scope and spirit of the present work is 
different from the preceding. Some, we fear, will put this down to 
the hopeless condition of Semitic studies, and others will regard it in 
the light of retrogression. Those who are capable of judging will not 
regard it as the result of the uncertainty of grammatical and logical 
criteria, but of honest research combined with more mature judgment 
and riper scholarship. 

The commeniary before us differs from all other productions of English 
scholarship ; firstly, by a more complete mastery of all the literature of 
the subject, the smallest monographs not excepted; secondly, by a free 
acceptance of the contributions of Assyrian discoveries; and thirdly, by a 
frank acknowledgment of the influence of the views and beliefs of sur- 
rounding nations upon Old Testament ideas. This constitutes an import- 
ant advance in the right direction, and cannot fail to be attended with the 
greatest benefit to Old Testament exegesis. 

Mr. Cheyne’s standpoint is that philological and Christian interpre- 
tation can be honestly combined without any unworthy or detrimental 
compromise. While believing in a definitely Christian interpretati®™ of 
the Old Testament, he holds that it should be based entirely upon the 
grammatical and lexical meaning. He has honestly attempted to carry 
into practice what is generally admitted in theory, viz., the full supremacy 
of grammar and lexicon. He expresses himself as having an unfeigned 
horror of giving the slightest stretch to a word or construction in deference 
to theological preconceptions. He has quoted the original to seek its 
meaning, and not to search for a support of his own prejudgment. Those 
who do not know the responsibility of dealing with Divine oracles will 
construe his caution and self-restraint into timidity. We trust the spirit 
and attitude of the author will have a healthful influence in checking the 
hasty conclusions and dogmatic utterances common to different schools 
of exegesis. 

While the critical and exegetical notes are instructive and valuable in 
difficult or disputed passages, the main interest centres in the illustrative 
essays appended to the second volume, for it is here that most of the 
problems suggested by the fsaianic prophecies are worked out. Here it 
will be most clearly seen, that the author’s spiritual experience has 
changed as well as his critical views. No Biblical student can afford 
to pass them over, and if in some instances he should disagree with the 
conclusions arrived at by the author, he will always be ready to acknow- 
ledge that they are honest, able, and independent. This fi  ccm- 
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mentary deserves, and will command, the careful attention of all 
Biblical students. 


English Philosophers. Sir William Hamilton. By W. H. T. 
Monck, M.A. Sampson Low and Co. 


The growing interest in philosophy which is ‘proved by the daily 
multiplying series of publications intended to popularize its study is 
itself a gratifying fact. There isa danger, however, thatin the attempt to 
supply pleasing expositions there may be a sacrifice of the substance. Itis 
scarcely too much to say that philosophy iu its highest sense can never 
be really made popular. The philosopher, like the poet, is born, not 
made; and unless there be original aptitude for abstract thought, it is 
questionable if any amount of study will ever implant the taste without 
which it must be mere drudgery. It is to the credit of Professor Monck 
that he has not attempted to make the interpretation of the philosophy 
of Sir William Hamilton—the first subject of the present series—merely 
popular. The object of the editor of the series is, as stated in the preface, 
‘to lay before the reader what each English philosopher thought and 
wrote about the problems with which he dealt, not what we may think 
he ought to have thought and written.’ In this spirit the present work 
has evidently been written. Evidently the writer has worked himself 
thoroughly into Hamilton’s points of view, and has thus been able to 
reproduce the salient lines of his thinking. With all his admiration, 
however, for the Scottish thinker, he has not been able to succeed in 
imparting unity or consistency to either his metaphysics or his logic. 
We gladly admit with him that the influence of Hamilton was highly 
stimulative, though we may doubt if this was in any sense due to the 
‘incompleteness’ of his work. This ‘incompleteness’ was in great part 
due to the philosopher’s natural indolence, which Professor Monck is 
compelled to admit in the brief account he gives of his life. But there 
was more than ‘ incompleteness,’ there was often absolute contradiction. 
No ingenuity will ever reconcile Hamilton’s natural realism with his 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge; and his doctrine of substance 
was directly at variance with his most cherished opinions regarding 
the conditions under which we acquire knowledge. When Professor 
Monck therefore assumes that Hamilton did solve the problem of the 
existence of matter, he treads questionable ground, which has been, and 
will continue to be, a field of fierce controversy. We mention this 
point, because it seems to us that it is significantly illustrative of the 
spirit of the exposition before us. Professor Monck has allowed his 
conviction as to the great powers of Hamilton‘and the undoubtedly stimu- 
lative influence of his philosophical work to blind him to the fundamental 
insufficieney of his philosophy, as a serious essay at the consistent solu- 
tion of the great problems with which it deals. He certainly allows that 
Hamilton had ‘not worked out his theory’ of substance; but there is 
scarcely any one problem which he did work out. His was a vast intel- 
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ligence, but it was encumbered by the weight of learning which had been 
laboriously acquired, and was never ‘ lightly’ worn, as the Poet-Laureate 
says was the case with another thinker—who bore all his weight of learn- 
ing ‘lightly like a flower.’ Hamilton will continue to influence students, 
and his ideas will continue full of suggestiveness; but we doubt if his 
works even now are read as they were twenty years ago; and we fear 
they are likely to be less read as time goes on. Nevertheless, he must 
ever occupy high rank among English philosophers, and he is deserving, 
therefore, of a prominent place in a series like the present. 


Philosophical Classies for English Readers. Edited by Professor 
Knieur. Descartes. By J. Manarry. Butler. 
By W. Lucas Cotuins. Berkeley. By Professor Fraser. 
Edinburgh : William Blackwood and Sons. 


Messrs. Blackwood have undertaken a comprehensive and what should 
prove both a useful and remunerative work in determining to bring out a 
series of ‘ Philosophical Classics for English Readers.’ Their ‘ Greek and 
Roman Classics for English Readers’ were a conspicuous success, and 
induced them to turn their attention to ‘Foreign European Classics.’ 
They have made a further extension of their original plan in the scries 
now before us, which is to include sketches of the lives and systems of 
the principal philosophical writers of modern Europe, from Bacon to 
Descartes onwards. In Professor Knight they have secured a skilful and 
competent editor, whose catholic sympathies and generous instincts will 
find fitting scope in the work he has undertaken, and who may be relied 
on not to pass through his hands work that will be in any sense of a 
sectarian or partizan order. The catholicity of his aims is seen by the 
terms in which he describes his enterprize. Whether or not there be 
that growing interest in philosophy on which he counts, whether or not 
he will be able to enlist the sympathies of ‘the general reader’ in philo- 
sophical literature, we may expect that he will supply sketches of the 
lives and systems of the great thinkers who have handed on the torch of 
thought that will prove as instructive as they may be made suggestive, 
He will be guided, as we conceive, by the idea of the ‘genetic’ character 
of modern philosophy. The individual characteristics of thinkers have 
often played a great part in determining their thoughts. But we must 
know the conditions under which they grappled with the problems of 
philosophy if we are to understand them, and therefore it is essential 
to show how they received these from their predecessors, in order to 
discern the additions they made in handing them on to their successors, 
and thus to illustrate ‘what they contributed to the increasing purpose of 
the world’s thought and its organic development.’ The idea of a History 
of Philosophy unfolded genetically through the labours of the great 
system-makers ought to prove a very fertile one; and we doubt not this 
will be found here to be the case. The series aptly begins with Descartes 
whose life and works, under the skilful expository treatment of Professor 
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Mahaffy, are made mutually to throw light on each other. Professor 
Mahaffy is himself a philosophical expert, and he has followed with 
much carefulness on the lines which the editor of the series has laid 
down. The life and the writings dovetail into and cast light upon each 
other. Professional philosophers may possibly desiderate in his treat- 
ment of his subject that thorough discussion of the purely philosophical 
idea which we should have looked for. But it is not for professional 
philosophers that this series is chiefly intended. If it supplies the general 
reader with ample and accurate information regarding the chief philo- 
sophical writers, it will have fulfilled its purpose; and this is done very 
ably and very carefully here in regard to Descartes. Amongst those to 
follow are Berkeley, Fichte, Hume, Hamilton, Bacon, Hegel, Hobbes, 
Kant, Spinoza, and Vigo, all in the hands of admirable writers, who 
may be trusted to do for their respective subjects what has been done 
or Descartes by Professor Mahaffy. 

This is an admirably lucid sketch of the life, character, and work of the 
immortal author of the ‘ Analogy.’ Mr. Collins has been always careful 
to remember that what is expected of him is interpretation and exposi- 
tion, not a treatise supplying his own views upon Bishop Butler’s 
opinions. And the interpretation and exposition are so skilfully dove- 
tailed here with the biography that—as is the design of the series of 
which the volume is a member—each throws light upon the other. Dr. 
Knight shows the catholicity of his judgment in matters philosophical 
by including Butler among English philosophers. There was nothing in 
him that is akin to, or in common with, the philosophy of modern trans- 
cendentalism; for Butler was always clear and always practical. But 
that he was a philosopher in the true sense of the term will not be 
doubted by any whose views are not bounded by the limits of a special 
school. He carried a stage further the great lines of philosophical thought 
as applied to the problems of natural and revealed religion. Thought 
to him was the instrument, not the object of investigation ; the means, 
not the end. He applied it, inductively, within the sphere to which he 
specially devoted himself, and was a true disciple of the Father of Inductive 
Philosophy. Like him, he discerned, as if instinctively, the limits within 
which alone thought could legitimately operate. With the modesty of 
true genius, he recognized that the ingenious reasoning set forth by him 
with so much power and force could never produce convictions of absolute 
certainty. ‘The interest to be attained is a feeling of the high degree 
of probability attaching to the argument from analogy. But intellectual 
probability may confirm, if it cannot create, moral assurance-—the pre- 
sumption as to things unseen, which are beyond the reach of logical 
demonstration, which in theological language is called faith. {Nothing 
more than that is attainable, and it may be that no more is desirable. 
In these days some presumptuous scientists may sneer at Butler and 
the ‘Analogy,’ but it is only because they are incapable of appreciating the 
nature of moral and religious truth. Far from the line of reasoning from 
analogy being exhausted,we believe that in its extension and its correctivity 
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and adaptation to the larger results attained in our day by modern science, 
lies the true sphere of reasoning in regard to the ‘things unseen and 
eternal.’ Butler suggested the true sphere and scope of such reasoning 
when he pointed out that demonstrable knowledge of such things would 
be inconsistent with the whole nature and ordeal of man in a state of 
probation; and from this hypothesis raised by probable reasoning to a 
high degree of moral force, derived additional support from the results 
attained by process of induction. The student must study Butler in his 
own works; but he could not do better than commence his study of him 
by careful perusal of this very excellent sketch of the man and his works. 

No living man, or none at all events who has made himself articulately 
known to his fellows, is perhaps so well able to give instruction about 
Berkeley and the Berkeleian philosophy as Professor Fraser. He may be 
said, in a sense, to have given his life to unravelling all the intricacies or 
only half-revelations that have come down to us regarding the good 
bishop himself and regarding his thoughts on matters philosophical. In 
the splendid edition of Berkeley’s works given to the world somefew years 
ago we have an enduring monument from Professor Fraser's pen, and 
through his unwearied diligence, to the memory of the great English 
idealist. It was a happy thought therefore to ask the editor of Berkeley 
to prepare a little work on his life and philosophy on the plan which has 
been adopted in this series, in which the two might be made to illuminate 
each other. That the work has been done with amplitude of knowledge 
scarcely need be said. The diligence and loving care with which 
Berkeley’s biographer is continuously in search of new materials illustra- 
tive of his philosopher, have enabled him to add ‘important new 
biographical material,’ and to supply an ‘original portrait of Berkeley 
. . « from a picture taken at a much earlier period in his life than those 
hitherto published.’ The claim of this little book, however, is of much 
more ambitious order than to present new facts or new material, 
that may throw light on the life and writings of the Bishop of Cloyne. 
‘This volume,’ says Professor Fraser, in the preface, ‘is an at'empt to 
present, for the first time, Berkeley’s philosophic thought in its organic 
unity. The thought is unfolded in connection with his personal history, 
and it is compared with the results of later philosophical endeavours, in- 
cluding those of chief scientific and theological interest at the present 
day.’ The attempt to do which is certainly very ingenious, and will be 
read with interest by the student of philosophical thought. But he will not 
have read long before he will see reason for suspecting that Professor 
Fraser, in his zeal and abundant love of Berkeley, has read into him and 
his works a good deal more than the philosopher himself would ever have 
discovered there. When we find Berkeley connected with the genetic 
history of philosophy, not merely in the common recognized order through 
Hume and Locke, but with Kant and all the Germans, and later with the 
Agnosticisms and Rationalisms and Scepticisms of these blind times of our 
own, we begin to have a doubt that his zeal and love carry the accom- 
plished and amiable Professor rather too far. In the ‘ Siris,’ it is true, 
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are glimpses of higher thoughts, thoughts which harmonize with a system 
of ordered Rationalism—or Gnosticism, as the Professor terms it, in bitter 
contrast with Agnosticism—as these are with what he als> calls faith. 
But to discover the seeds of these differing views or theories of the 
universe, not only lying interlocked as it were in the suggestive thought 
of the good bishop, but associated in such grand way as can in any sense 
be termed ‘ organic unity,’ is a considerable feat in philosophical criticism, 
which, as seems to us, requires the exercise of what Schelling would have 
called the philosophical intuition or highly philosophical imaginative 
capability for devising abstract thought. However, the discovery gives a 
rotundity and completeness to the Berkeleian essay which, if not 
absolutely true to nature, gives it an artistic look such as will attract the 
regards of many. For the rest, the setting forth of the real elements of 
Berkeleianism—what Professor Fraser ponderously calls Pan-Phenomen- 
alism—is done here with amplitude of knowledge and orderliness of con- 
nection, which enables the student who knows Berkeley already to take a 
clearer birds-eye view of him. But the book will be more of a prize to 
the already instructed philosophical student than to the general public, 
wishful of some smattering of knowledge in philosophical matters, for 
whom this series is largely intended. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence 
and the Rev. Josern Exetn. Judges. Ruth. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


Lord A. C. Hervey, Bishop of Bath aud Wells, undertakes the general 
exposition of the Book of Judges. The Introduction is brief, and not very 
remarkable for its contents, dealing almost exclusively with questions of 
chronology. The expository notes claim the same characterization. They 
deal feebly with the real difficulties of the text. Why is the Syriac fol- 
lowed in opposition to all other authorities in chapter iii. 24? The diffi- 
culties of Samson’s history are passed over in the most superficial manuer, 
the statements of the text being little more than paraphrased. The Rev. A. 
I. Muir and the Rey. W. I’. Adeney contribute the homily outlines. Dr. 
James Morrison deals more vigorously with Ruth, but with a tendency to 
spiritualize that in exegesis needs restraining with a strong hand. He 
rightly, we think, conceives the raison d'etre of the book to be the reli- 
giousness of Ruth’s filial piety, and thinks the anonymous author to have 
been ‘a true littérateur.’ The Introduction, as well as the Commentary, - 
is vigorous and suggestive. The Rev. W. M. Statham and Professor J. 
S. R. Thomson supply the homilies. For those who can rightly use it 
the homiletic section of the volume will be very suggestive. 


Studies in Deductive Logic. A Manual for Students. By W. 
Sranuey Jevoys. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a book for students, and for students only. It contains a care- 
-fully arranged exposition of the peculiar views in logic which are asso- 
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ciated with the name of Professor Jevons. It cannot be doubted or denied 
that his works have been of great practical service; but those who 
regard the writer as fundamentally wrong in his views about logic, inas- 
much as he makes it so much of a merely mechanical exercise, will not 
esteem the value of their services so highly as his many admirers do. It 
is unfortunate that logicians have so little good to say of each other. 
Professor Jevons is no exception; for he denies all merit to the late Sir 
William Hamilton, whose admirers fondly—in his day—supposed him to 
be a second Aristotle. Whether the one logician cr the other be right, 
however, the thoughtful reader is sure to find abundant material for men- 
tal exercises of a highly ingenious order in the ‘Studies’ before us ; and 
to that class of students of logic the book may be very heartily com- 
mended, 
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